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OU have asked me, Mr. Editor, to write an article on 
the pending presidential campaign, and I comply with 
your request. 

The Executive head of the government and those who act 
for him in the Cabinet exercise more power in reference to 
our foreign policy, unhampered by the legislative branch, 
than in any other field of national administration. The par- 
ticular person through whom this is conducted is the Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Wilson selected for this office Mr. Bryan. 
He did not do this because Mr. Bryan had the slightest 
preparation in professional or official experience to conduct 
that department. Mr. Bryan is a member of the bar, but I 
presume no friend of his would contend that either his prac- 
tice or study of the law would justify his appointment to the 
head of a great legal department of government. The State 
Department is the department of international law. Mr. 
Bryan was not appointed because of his qualifications to act as 
Secretary of State and to determine the foreign policy of our 
government. He was appointed to solidify the Democratic 
Party in Congress in support of the legislation which Mr. 
Wilson was seeking and with a view to domestic politics. It 
would have been difficult to select a man of prominence whose 
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experience and the bent of whose mind fitted him less to con- 
duct our relations with other countries. It showed on the 
part of the President the disposition to exalt the importance 
of domestic politics over our foreign policy, and I regret to 
say that this furnishes the clue to the record of mistakes that 
can be fairly charged to the present Administration in that 
branch of our national affairs which the world war has made 
the most important. 

After the sinking of the Lusitania and the unlawful 
drowning of one hundred and fifty Americans, the delay of 
the Administration in bringing the sharp issue with Germany 
to a head has exposed this country to the charge of weakness 
and vacillation. It was the duty of the President to withhold 
action until a reasonable time was given for a clear perception 
of the issue by the American people. His allowing the dis- 
cussion to drag along for a year, however, subjected the 
nation to additional humiliation in the sinking of other ships 
and the drowning of other Americans. If within one month 
after the Lusitania tragedy, avowal or disavowal had been 
exacted from Germany, as it was later, by a threat of sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations in case of avowal, we should have 
been in a much better position than we are to-day. The 
proneness of the Administration to write a note well and 
appropriately phrased, and to deem the incident closed, has 
exposed the nation to ridicule. The Administration cannot 
say that it has thus kept us out of war, for it has itself demon- 
strated by the result of its ultimate demand that it might 
earlier have secured the same result without the loss of pres- 
tige and the actual loss of lives which the delay has entailed. 

I may notice here the suggestion that the criticism of the 
foreign policy of the Administration is unpatriotic, because 
we all should stand behind our President when he faces 
foreign issues. In the last three years, I have squared my 
conduct to my conviction that, in order to give force to our 
just national demands in favor of our rights, we should forget 
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party and support the President in a critical juncture, and 
should restrain criticism of his course which would weaken its 
weight with other nations by making it appear that our peo- 
ple were divided in their views of our rights or their determi- 
nation to maintain them. This was the case in respect to the 
first note in regard to the Lusitania, and to the final demand 
made so long afterwards, which resulted in an acquiescence 
by Germany in our position. But it is absurd to say that 
when the question is whether we shall continue the President 
as the guide of our international policies, we may not prop- 
erly discuss and criticise in all its details his conduct of our 
foreign relations. 

The next feature of Mr. Wilson’s foreign policy, the con- 
sideration of which forces itself upon the electorate, is that 
pursued in Mexico. ‘Twelve days before the close of the last 
Administration, through a coup d’état, Huerta had become 
the constitutional provisional President of Mexico. He was 
the only official de facto or de jure exercising any real power 
in Mexico for law and order. Madero and the Vice-Presi- 
dent had resigned under duress; and Lascurain, a Cabinet 
officer, became by law provisional President. Lascurain 
appointed Huerta Secretary of Government and then 
resigned, and by law Huerta succeeded to the provisional 
presidency. All this was before the death of Madero. The 
complicity of Huerta in the killing of Madero has not been 
established. Huerta himself denied it, and there were 
reasons for attributing the act to others who had sufficient 
motives to make it a matter of doubt at least. It was 
amateur diplomacy and statesmanship which led Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Bryan to assume the right to convict Huerta 
and declare him ineligible to become the President of Mexico. 
It is difficult in the history of any country to find in the short 
space of three years such a series of blunders, and of 
breaches of international law in dealing with a weaker gov- 
ernment as this Administration has exhibited in its treatment 
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of Mexico. No matter what Huerta had done, no matter 
who he was, it was not for us to prescribe who should not 
become the head of that independent state. 

In order to prevent the United States from being made the 
feeding ground for revolutions in Mexico, Congress had 
passed in 1912 a resolution empowering the President to 
forbid all exportation of arms into Mexico and countries 
similarly situated. The last Administration, exercising this 
power, put an embargo in force. The present Administra- 
tion, after much vacillation, finally lifted the embargo, avow- 
edly for the purpose of enabling Carranza and Villa, then in 
partnership, to destroy such power as Huerta had. This was 
done in the face of the record of Villa as a criminal and 
murderer. The Administration permitted itself to think 
that in Villa was the savior of Mexico, although his hands 
were bloody with his personal homicides, and his life was one 
long catalogue of robberies and other crimes. We coddled 
him. We had a personal representative with him. We led 
him to believe that we would recognize him. On the other 
hand, we seized every opportunity to embarrass Huerta. 
We sent to deal with him Mr. Lind, a man of ability and high 
moral character, but utterly without diplomatic experience, 
whose chief qualification for appointment was the fact that he 
had been a Republican, who shared Mr. Bryan’s views as to 
the wisdom of the free coinage of silver, and became a sup- 
porter of Mr. Bryan thereafter. Mr. Lind had no official 
status. He was entirely unacquainted with the character of 
the people with whom he was to deal. He had no knowledge 
of the language. He was sent there with prepared hostility 
to Huerta. He found what he was sent there to find—he 
urged the lifting of the embargo on arms so as to help 
Carranza and Villa. 

Then followed the Tampico incident, in which the arrest of 
some American sailors and a detention of them for a few 
hours was made the ground for the demand for an apology 
and a salute of our flag. Huerta apologized but did not 
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salute. This mere punctilio was made an excuse for seizing 
Vera Cruz in order to choke Huerta and take away his source 
of revenue and to prevent the landing of arms from other 
countries. In the face of this, Mr. Wilson announced in 
his Indianapolis speech that the fighting of the factions in 
Mexico was none of our business and he did not propose to 
make it our business. The boldness of this statement, in view 
of his course, is startling. 

Attempt is made to avoid responsibility for the palpable 
blunders in Mexico by saying that the situation was “an 
inheritance” from the last Administration. The slightest 
consideration of the facts and dates shows the lack of weight 
in such a defense. The last Administration in 1911 had 
massed 15,000 troops on the Mexican border to prevent dis- 
turbances and to strengthen the prestige of our government 
in Mexico as one with power to protect American interests. 
It had recognized Madero, and, treating him as the lawful 
head of the government, had pressed upon him the protection 
of Americans and their lawful interests. It had sought the 
settlement of long standing disputes over the boundary near 
E1 Paso, and over the maintenance and security of the irriga- 
tion system running through Mexico near the mouth of the 
Colorado river, which is indispensable to the very life of 
the wonderful Imperial Valley in California. It had sus- 
pended the exportation of arms to aid the existing govern- 
ment of Madero. It was pressing claims of Americans for 
damages for outrages to life and property due to Madero’s 
weakness. It sought through Ambassador Wilson to 
preserve life and protect Americans and other foreigners in 
the coup d’état in the City of Mexico; and Mr. Wilson ren- 
dered most effective service in this regard. Twelve days 
elapsed between Huerta’s accession to the presidency and the 
inauguration of President Wilson. Ambassador Wilson 
advised recognition of Huerta after securing from him action 
upon the rightful claims of the United States in matters of 
dispute, and of her citizens for injuries sustained by them. 
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Had the Republican Administration continued, it would 
have recognized Huerta. I am surprised that Secretary 
Baker seeks to justify President Wilson’s refusal to recog- 
nize Huerta by saying that I refused to do so. This is 
very far from the fact. With the probability of settling 
the pending claims by a short delay and with less than a 
fortnight before the coming into power of a new President, 
it would have been not only hasty and premature, but it 
would have been lacking in proper consideration for me to 
determine an important policy for him. The great Euro- 
pean powers recognized Huerta but not until a month after 
President Wilson came into office. The last Administration 
went out of power, having done nothing to embarrass the 
situation with which President Wilson had to deal. It had 
not intervened as between contending factions. It had 
merely prevented the United States from being used as a 
basis for operation against the government it had recog- 
nized. It had dealt with that government as vigorously as it 
could, without waging war upon it or invading its territory, 
to secure protection to American lives and property. So far 
as our government’s previous action was concerned, President 
Wilson had a clean slate upon which to write. 

I have said that the last Administration but for the short- 
ness of its tenure would have recognized Huerta. It would 
have done so because Huerta was the only authority exercis- 
ing power to maintain law and order and to protect American 
rights in Mexico, and because he manifested a purpose to 
do so. We had nothing to do with his character, if he was 
de facto the head of the only government there was. We had 
no right to sit in judgment upon his guilt or innocence as to 
Madero’s death. But if there was doubt of his power to 
maintain himself, it was not necessary to recognize him. We 
could merely have waited to see whether his power would be 
confirmed. This is the course Mr. Evarts as Secretary of 
State in Mr. Hayes’s Administration pursued with Diaz. 
He waited a year. We might have done the same thing. 
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Had we recognized Huerta or had we recognized no one, 
we should not have been responsible for any result. As 
it was, we made it our policy to do everything possible 
to drive Huerta out of power, and we waged war upon 
him at Vera Cruz at a cost of valuable American lives 
and hundreds of Mexican lives. We succeeded. We drove 
Huerta out of power and then we became responsible 
for Mexican anarchy. We became responsible for Villa; 
we became responsible for Carranza. We have recognized 
Carranza when his power in Mexico is far less confirmed than 
was Huerta’s and after a record of murder and anarchy by 
his forees that equals anything Mexico has suffered from 
Villa. We have incurred the enmity of the Mexican people. 
We have brought on ourselves the invasion of the criminal 
bandit and murderer Villa by a course that even that outlaw 
has much ground for claiming to be lacking in good faith. 
After the Columbus raid, we sent a punitive expedition to 
capture Villa; and having punished many of his followers, 
we allowed our troops to remain in Mexico, though all hope 
of capturing Villa had passed. Because the Administration 
did not have the moral courage to meet political criticism and 
withdraw our troops, they were exposed to the slaughter at 
Carrizal by Carranza’s troops. And after all this, we are 
parleying with Carranza by commission. 

The great European war, while it has presented serious 
problems to this Administration, has saved it from the 
natural consequences of its most serious mistakes. The 
European powers who had recognized Huerta and then 
deferred to our policy of management of Mexican affairs and 
the destruction of Huerta, would have held us, but for the 
great war, to an accountability for the ruthless sacrifice of 
lives and property interests of their nationals. When the 
European war closes, we are likely to hear of this again. 
Indeed, in a large way the immense damage Mr. Wilson has 
done to this country by his course in Mexico is to make gen- 
eral intervention by the United States in that country a 
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probable necessity. Carranza’s position is very far from 
secure. Neither by his character nor by his sense nor by his 
courage, does he create confidence that he can control his 
ambitious lieutenants, or that we shall not have between him 
and them a recurrence of the fight for spoils which we 
witnessed between him and Villa. If so, then the pressure 
upon the United States to end the anarchy which Mr. Wilson 
had done so much to continue, will be irresistible. Then we 
shall have a war which Mr. Wilson will not avoid, and for 
which he will be directly responsible. Intervention in Mexico 
will require 250,000 troops, the expenditure of immense treas- 
ure, and a two years’ campaign to tranquillize the country. 
After that we shall have thrust on us the problem of dealing 
with the Mexican people, a problem which experiments by 
this Democratic Administration in the Philippines show us 
that it is unfitted to solve. 

Mr. Hughes’s overwhelming arraignment of Mr. Wilson’s 
Mexican policy, his opponents have sought to meet by the 
criticism that he offers no constructive policy for dealing with 
Mexico suited to the present situation. Because he does not 
go into details as to what should be done to get out of the 
“mess” into which Mr. Wilson has got us, Mr. Wilson should 
be permitted to continue to deal with the “mess” of his own 
making. Surely such a plea is a confession of judgment. 

The policy of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Wilson in dealing with 
China shows the same lack of perception. The last Adminis- 
tration, after four years’ effort, had succeeded in securing a 
place upon which to stand in exercising its influence to help 
China and to maintain the open door in our trade with that 
country. This was done through what was called the Six 
Power loan. China was not at first disposed to grant us the 
right to share in the guidance which a syndicate of foreign 
bankers was to be given in the development of the wonderful 
resources of China and in the organization of capital and the 
vast army of efficient laborers drawn from her four hundred 
teeming millions. We succeeded in having awarded to 
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American bankers a one-sixth part of the syndicate. Mr. 
Knox solicited the assistance of American bankers having t6 
do with foreign loans. J.P. Morgan and Company, Kuhn, 
Loeb, and Company, the National City Bank, George F. 
Baker, and others finally consented to undertake the part 
assigned to the United States in this assistance to China. It 
involved a very considerable outlay, with no immediate profit 
and with great uncertainty as to profits in the future. It 
was undertaken by these banking firms through a patriotic 
willingness to aid the government in establishing a relation 
that would enable the United States to have an equal voice 
with the five other great powers in guiding the development 
of China. It was a leverage by which the United States 
could prevent the acquisition of undue power over that people 
by any of the European nations, and could secure justice to 
China and the maintenance of its integrity. This was the 
hope of the last Administration. Immediately upon the 
accession of the new Administration, the bankers of the 
American group consulted Mr. Bryan as to whether their 
services were requested, so that they might count on the 
co-operation of the Administration in the protection of their 
lawful interests. Because they came from Wall Street, 
because the attitude of the Administration at that time was 
announced to be against Wall Street and against “dollar 
diplomacy,” they were told that the Administration had no 
desire to have them continue and could not offer them any 
protection or co-operation in the purposes of the syndicate. 
And so the bankers withdrew. Now after three years, these 
same bankers are being solicited to enter into a similar 
arrangement in China, and they have declined because of the 
action of the government in the previous instance. It has 
become apparent what an error was made in not accepting 
the opportunity which the previous Administration had used 
every effort to create. In this and other instances, the 
Administration has returned, when too late, to the much 
criticised “dollar diplomacy,” a policy directed to the encour- 
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agement and legitimate protection of American enterprise in 
foreign trade. 

Again in San Domingo, where we had been attempting 
to carry out a policy which had been vigorously fought by the 
Democrats in the Senate and in the House, of aiding San 
Domingo to get on her feet, by lending her financial agents 
to collect the revenue and to meet any obligations of the 
Dominican government to European creditors, we had 
appointed competent experts. We sent Mr. George Colton, 
Collector of Customs of the Philippine Islands, who had had 
years of experience in a Spanish country with people of a 
similar character, and then, when Mr. Colton was made 
Governor of Porto Rico, we sent Mr. Pulliam, who was an 
expert in revenue collections and who had spent several years 
in a similar task in the Philippines. Without regard to his 
fitness, without regard to the peculiar exigencies of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Pulliam was removed, and a Mr. Vick, with no expe- 
rience except as a New Jersey politician, was substituted in 
his place; and one Sullivan, a man of no fitness so far as his 
training was concerned, a politician from New York and 
Connecticut, replaced a trained diplomat. It was to Mr. 
Sullivan that Mr. Bryan, the Secretary of State, wrote that 
he hoped places could be found for “deserving Democrats” in 
this peculiarly expert service that the United States was car- 
rying on for another nation. Mr. Sullivan had to be investi- 
gated and removed for numerous improprieties and demon- 
strated unfitness. Certainly “dollar diplomacy” of this kind 
deserves condemnation. It would be hard to imagine a case 
in which the spoils system would be less justified than where 
we were administering a sacred trust needing the most skilled 
service for another country. We assumed this duty only on 
the ground that our agents would be peculiarly efficient in 
doing the work which was to be done. 

The Philippines, though not technically under the State 
Department, or a part of our foreign policy, are, however, 
so remote from our domestic issues as to be quasi-foreign at 
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least. The course of the Administration in the Philip- 
pines has just as dangerous a tendency as the Mexican policy 
to involve us in future difficulty. When Mr. Harrison went 
to the islands, he found a government which had done for 
the Philippine people a service of inestimable benefit. It had 
produced law and order. It had given them health where 
they had had disease. It had founded an educational sys- 
tem which was teaching the youth English, and which in the 
course of two generations would have made them an English- 
speaking people, with a knowledge of free institutions. It 
had given them a good judicial system, administered with the 
ideas of Anglo-Saxon justice. It had increased their total 
business many fold. It had given them a prosperity never 
before known in the islands. It had encouraged them to 
learn the difficult business of self-government by extending, 
as far as was safe, partial autonomy, but it had retained par- 
tial initiation and control of legislation by appointments of 
Americans to fill one branch of the legislature, and of the 
executive administration by keeping at the head of the 
departments and bureaus trained American civil servants 
who knew the language, who knew the people, and who were 
inspired by an ambition to do good for the Philippine people 
and to organize and conduct the Philippine government for 
the benefit of the Philippine people. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Harrison have deliberately destroyed the American civil 
service, Without which this benefit could not have been con- 
ferred upon the Philippine people, and without which it can- 
not be maintained. They have removed or forced out or 
discouraged, by a reduction of salary, the heads of all the 
important bureaus of the Philippine government, and they 
have just permitted to be passed a law which offers a bonus 
to every American official who has served six years in the 
government and who leaves the service within a year. The 
disastrous result of the elimination of all American civil 
servants cannot be known in the United States immediately. 
A short time, however, will show its dire effect in the lack of 
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efficiency, in the introduction of corruption, and in the halt 
of progress towards better things. 

Moreover, the President urged upon Congress the passage 
of a bill to abandon the Philippines in four years. This was 
defeated by a defection in the Democratic vote in the House. 
A bill has just been passed, however, by which additional 
power is given to the Filipino politicians, by substituting 
for an appointed Commission an elective Senate, and by giv- 
ing to that Senate the power to reject the appointees of the 
American Governor. In other words, the plan is to leave 
the government to an American chief executive, with a 
Filipino elective legislature of two branches and exclusively 
Filipino department and bureau heads and civil service. The 
inevitable result will be to produce a conflict between the 
American executive and the whole legislative and executive 
departments. Factions and contests for spoils will appear 
among the Filipinos, and the government will become a 
humiliating disgrace to a nation which, though retaining 
its control and responsibility, cannot exercise that power 
which is absolutely necessary to make a Filipino government 
useful to its people. 

The emasculation of all the departments of the Philippine 
government kas been complete except that of education. 
Now the invasion of the educational department has begun. 
An efficient chief has resigned after having been overruled by 
Mr. Harrison in the selection of a competent Filipino assist- 
ant. A Filipino of experience in the schools and of aptitude 
was turned down at the behest of Mr. Osmena, the speaker 
of the House, and the chief of Filipino politicians; and an 
Assistant District-Attorney with no experience whatever was 
appointed because he is a friend of Osmena. We shall now 
have the same failure of efficiency in the educational depart- 
ment which we have seen in other departments, and it needs 
no inspired prophet to foresee that if the present policy in 
the Philippines is continued, we shall have again to do the 
work which we once did in restoring peace and tranquillity 
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to the islands. The Philippines will otherwise become 
another Mexico. 

But how about our domestic policy? The Administration 
which at first laughed at the necessity for preparedness has 
hearkened to political exigency, and now has rushed pell-mell 
into legislation to increase our army and navy. It has done 
this without having provided the income upon which such 
preparation must be based and which should really be the 
first consideration presenting itself to wise statesmen and 
legislators. 'The Democratic Party has been in the throes 
of discussion and effort to devise a means by which the taxes 
can be imposed upon a very small class of the people to meet 
the cost of adequate defense and avoid the odium attaching in 
a political way to a wider and juster distribution of the 
burden. 

The main attack by the Democratic Party upon the last 
Republican Administration was directed against the Payne 
tariff bill, on the ground that it was enacted to aid special 
interests, and that its rates were so high as greatly to increase 
the cost of living. As a matter of fact, under that tariff bill, 
the ordinary receipts of the treasury, in the fiscal year of 1913, 
were $724,000,000. In this were included receipts from 
customs of $319,000,000, and from corporations of $35,000,- 
000. The ordinary expenses of the government were $683,- 
000,000, and the resulting surplus was $41,000,000. It was a 
good healthy financial condition, not only for the treasury 
but for the people as well. Prosperity reigned throughout 
the land. Everybody was busy, and no man lacked work 
who wanted it. The average rate of duty on importations 
was about eighteen per cent, and about fifty-five per cent of 
non-competitive importations came into our ports free of any 
tax whatever. Under the Payne law the natural increase of 
imports for four years had been $256,000,000 and of exports 
$720,000,000. In April, 1913, there were but 67,000 surplus 
railroad cars. In June, 1913, there was an available cash 
balance in the treasury of $165,000,000. The Democrats 
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came in and passed the Underwood tariff bill. They elim- 
inated every protection feature from the bill. The difference 
between the cost of production in this country and the produc- 
tion in foreign countries was entirely ignored as a basis for 
fixing duties. The gentleman whose name the bill bears, Mr. 
Underwood, said that it would accomplish four things: It 
would reduce the cost of living; it would not disturb the 
business of the country; it would increase our foreign trade: 
and it would collect revenues sufficient to run the govern- 
ment. This prophecy has not been sustained. The cost of 
living from October 4, 1913, when the Underwood bill went 
into effect, until August 1, 1914, when the present war began, 
did not decrease in any way. Business was greatly dis- 
turbed. The average rate of duty on importations was 
reduced in that ten months from 17.69 per cent to 13.62 per 
cent, with a prospect of reductions to below ten per cent to 
follow. Imports in that ten months as compared with ten 
months in the previous year increased $102,000,000 and 
exports shrank $159,000,000. In a year, from April, 1913, 
to April, 1914, the surplus railroad cars had increased to 
213,000, more than three times those of the year before, and 
a year later, in April, 1915, to 313,000, or nearly five times 
the number in 1913. Many of the railroads of the country 
were in receivers’ hands, and it is estimated that 4,000,000 
wage-earners in American industries were unemployed. 
Societies for the relief of the unemployed were organized all 
over the country. A loss in revenue led to the passage of the 
miscalled War Revenue Act, which was really an Act to 
make up for the deficit created by the Underwood bill and 
not by the war. The Administration claimed that its request 
for its passage was due to a falling off of importations caused 
by the war, when the fact was that importations had increased 
in that period. For the fiscal years of 1914, 1915, and 1916, 
there was a loss of $240,000,000 in revenue from customs and 
an increase of $330,000,000 in imports over 1913. Despite 
these facts, the supporters of the Administration have the 
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audacity to claim credit for the present prosperity, though it 
was clearly caused by the protection that the war has afforded 
to our industries by neutralizing the injurious effect which the 
Underwood bill would have had in normal times. 

In the face of the necessity for additional taxes and a bond 
issue to meet the cost of adequate national defenses, and the 
Mexican campaign, the Administration has increased the 
civil expenses of the government by the greatest appropria- 
tions in our history. The course taken suggests that the 
excuse furnished by the necessity of adequate defense has 
been seized as an opportunity for wild extravagance in 
many other directions besides military preparedness. 

The Democratic Party while out of power for sixteen 
years never failed to assail the Republican Party for its exces- 
sive waste of public funds. The Democratic platform of 
1912 contains the following: 


We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation through lavish appropriations of recent Republi- 
can Congresses which have kept taxes high and reduced the purchasing 
power of the people’s toil. We demand a return to that simplicity and 
economy which befit a Democratic government, and a reduction in the 
number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the 
people. 


The total of appropriations, exclusive of those for national 
defense, will show with damning force the difference between 
the Democratic promise and the Democratic performance. 
The specific demand for “a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the 
people,” is a bit humorous in the light of the increase of 
offices provided for by the Sixty-third Congress in the appro- 
priations for 1915. There was a net increase in that Con- 
gress of 6,000 specific new offices, with salaries amounting 
to $7,000,000; and in addition to this, other new offices were 
created in which the number and the amount of the salaries 
were not specified in the Act, involving an additional outlay 
of $8,400,000 annually, or a total increase in the annual 
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expenditures for new offices of $15,400,000. In the present 
Congress, the Sixty-fourth, this increase in offices has con- 
tinued, so that the additions to the offices in this Administra- 
tion, as reported by Senator Smoot, is upwards of 31,000 
with a proportionate increased expenditure. 

No previous Administration, Democratic or Republican, 
had failed to extend the operation of the Civil Service law. 
The present Administration alone has taken retrograde steps 
towards the spoils system. Thousands of new and old offices 
have by direct legislation been taken out of the operation of 
that law. Ingenious devices, the operation of which is con- 
tained in the records of the Civil Service Commission, have 
given an opportunity to evade the principle of the Civil 
Service law and permit a recurrence to selection for political 
purposes of the thousands of fourth-class postmasters, who 
by an order of the last Republican Administration were 
placed under the Civil Service law. This order with respect 
to fourth-class postmasters was made as to half the country 
in 1908, by way of experiment; and after a sufficient test it 
was extended in October, 1912, to the whole country. 
Instead of repealing the order as the Democratic Party 
demanded, something was done which satisfied the party in 
its demand, and the effect of which we may reasonably con- 
jecture from the circumstances. By an order of the Post- 
master-General, the fourth-class postmasters in office were 
subjected to a competitive examination with all others who 
applied, and then from an eligible list of three, new fourth- 
class postmasters were selected after consultation with the 
interested Democratic Congressmen. It has been charged 
that this practically resulted in the selection of Democratic 
postmasters for every office. The National Civil Service 
Reform League applied to the Civil Service Commission for 
permission to investigate the records and the results of these 
examinations. The Civil Service Commission, re-organized 
by the President with a Democratic majority, declined to 
permit an examination of the record for various alleged 
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reasons, one of which was that the facts shown by such an 
investigation might be distorted to embarrass the Adminis- 
tration. The President formally sustains the Commission in 
this refusal. 

What is the record of this Administration concerning labor 
organizations? Has it considered the public interest, or has 
it ignored that and deferred to the power which such groups 
are supposed to wield in elections? 

The great public advantage in crganization and combina- 
tion of capital and of wage-earners we all recognize. The 
one vastly increases the product of human enterprise and 
energy. The other puts the wage-earner on an equality with 
his employer in dealing with wages and the terms of his 
employment. Corporations and trades unions are, therefore, 
institutions of modern economic society that are permanent 
and necessary. The power they acquire may become so 
great as to tempt to serious abuse and public injury. Hence 
we had the anti-trust law and the interstate commerce law 
directed chiefly against combinations of capital but affecting 
in some measure combinations of labor. Labor leaders have 
sought exemption from such laws as a privileged class and in 
some cases they have been successful. Mr. Wilson, while 
avowing his opposition to this class legislation, has united 
with the Democratic Congress in passing, at the demand of 
the unions, the Clayton Act. This Act, the labor leaders 
claim, takes unions out of the limitations of the Trust Act 
and denies to employers and the public the ordinary legal 
remedies against collective labor wrongs to business. 

This unwise subserviency to the demands of labor leaders 
finds its crowning instance, however, in the dealing of Mr. 
Wilson with the threatened strike of the railway orders of 
conductors, engineers, trainmen, and switchmen. These 
orders control, or claim to control, 400,000 men who run the 
freight and passenger trains of the country. Should they all 
strike at once, they would, for a time certainly, stop the 
arterial circulation of commerce necessary not only to the 
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business but to the health and life of the people. In the inter- 
dependence of groups on each other for subsistence in our 
modern society, such a combination has the greatest power 
for public injury. The legality of strikes rests on the prop- 
osition that the economic inconvenience they cause their 
employer is a legitimate weapon in the inevitable controversy 
over the division of the joint product of labor and capital. 
In ordinary strikes the injury to the public at large is inci- 
dental and negligible. When, however, the strike threatens to 
reach such proportions as the one in question, the probability 
of its enormous injury to the public dwarfs other considera- 
tions and justifies legislation to limit and restrain concert of 
action having such effect. Thus Canada has a law declaring 
such a strike unlawful if entered upon before a submission of 
the issue to arbitration. After arbitration, when the public 
have learned the merits, then the strike may proceed, and 
public opinion is counted on to defeat a disregard of the 
judgment. 

The main issue between the four railway orders and the 
companies in the present case was whether their demand for 
an eight-hour law, with ten hours’ pay, involving an increase 
of at least twenty-five per cent labor cost to the railways, 
should be heard and decided by arbitration as contemplated 
by a Federal statute signed by Mr. Wilson, or whether it 
should be enforced by a strike and great loss to the country’s 
business and much suffering inflicted on the people. The 
railroad presidents were willing to grant the eight-hour day, 
but demanded arbitration as to the amount of pay for that 
day. Mr. Wilson promptly decided against such arbitration, 
and charged the railway presidents in demanding it with 
forcing the strike and all its disastrous consequences. Could 
there be a more complete illustration of Senator Lodge's 
remark that the first step which the President takes in the 
investigation and consideration of an important issue, before 
evidence or argument, is “to make up his mind.” 

Mr. Wilson having found the railway presidents uncon- 
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vinced by the bare statement of his final conclusion, then went 
to Congress and pressed upon it the passage of a law com- 
pelling an eight-hour day with ten hours’ pay, and another 
law enforcing the Canadian system of arbitration. If these 
measures had been combined, the public would at least have 
secured some machinery for preventing a recurrence of “the 
pistol-at-the-head” method pursued by the railway orders. 
The heads of the orders, however, contemptuously rejected 
any attempt to limit their future use of the same weapon 
which was now proving so effective. And sothe Democratic 
Congress and the President humbly bowed to the will of the 
heads of the orders. Within two days there was passed an 
Act which enforced as a law a simple compliance with the full 
demand of the heads of the orders. Little or no considera- 
tion was given to the other recommendations of the Presi- 
dent; and he abandoned them so quickly in pressing for the 
Act which was passed that it is difficult to believe that they 
were more than formally made. Was this not an abdication 
of President Wilson in favor of President Garretson? We 
might concede the advantage of an eight-hour day. We 
might concede that real impartial investigation will show 
that the conductors, engineers, trainmen, and switchmen 
should have twenty-five per cent increase per hour in their 
wages. These concessions would be wholly aside from the 
great issue here presented for the consideration of the public. 
That is, whether we shall abandon arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes between employers and employees where a 
strike entails untold loss and suffering upon society. Even 
if the averting of the strike and its burdens is an excuse in the 
minds of many for the abject submission to an abuse of 
power, can the public also condone in the President and Con- 
gress their weak surrender of an opportunity to secure the 
publie in future against such “hold ups” by insisting on the 
Canadian system of arbitration? The whole episode is one 
of the most humiliating in the nation’s history, and is fraught 
with far-reaching evil consequences. In the end, the injury 
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done by the force of this example will be far greater than the 
losses following a strike, great as they would be. The 
effectiveness of the bludgeon method will constitute a danger- 
ous precedent, for which Mr. Wilson is responsible. 

The question which the American people have to answer 
is whether they are willing to continue in power an Adminis- 
tration with such a record and depend upon it to meet the 
economic exigencies and responsibilities that must confront a 
government after this war shall have ceased. Are they likely 
to forget the benumbing and paralyzing effect of the Under- 
wood bill upon the business and the industries of the country 
for the short ten months it had full operation? Thereafter 
the war stopped its effect and created the protection to our 
business and industries that the normal operation of the bill 
was well calculated to destroy. Can it be that the present 
feverish and unhealthy prosperity, with its exceptional 
increases in wages, will blind an intelligent people to its 
temporary character or to the strain of the re-adjustment to 
falling prices and a lower wage-scale which the end of the 
war must precipitate? Are they willing to continue an 
Administration sure to be charged with maintaining law and 
order in difficult times, and with seeking a peaceful settle- 
ment of labor controversies after the war, when it has already 
shown palpable unfairness and weak subserviency to political 
considerations in all such matters? Has there been in the 
Democratic executive control of the government such an 
exhibition of courage and capacity as to justify entrusting 
it with the great work of preparing our national defenses‘ 
Is there ground to be found anywhere for thinking that the 
Democratic Party has changed its nature in this respect? 

The Administration did enact a national banking and 
currency Act, which is a real step forward in improving our 
previous banking system. The features which are useful in 
that Act were found in the so-called Aldrich bill, the result 
of years of thorough investigation by a currency commission, 
of which Senator Aldrich was the chairman. In order to 
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avoid the charge that this was the Aldrich bill, certain other 
features were introduced which will have to be eliminated 
before the bill becomes as useful as it should be. The advan- 
tage, however, of having the bill on the statute book so that 
it may be made good by amendments through a Republican 
Congress need not and ought not to be denied. Much of the 
legislation, however, claimed for the Administration is 
paternalistic in its character, intended to secure the support 
of various bodies of voters by the appropriation of money for 
their benefit, the value of which to the country at large is only 
a matter of experiment while it greatly increases the public 
burden of taxation at a time when heavy payments are 
demanded for adequate military and naval defenses. 

The character of the Democratic Party, which has been 
manifest through many decades, is itself a reason for reliev- 
ing it from its responsibilities in the face of such an emer- 
gency as the ending of this war is bound to present. It is 
not a constructive party. Its legislative leaders in a long 
period of opposition have acquired a habit of mind which 
looks to political success by criticism and destruction of con- 
structive policies, instead of to the framing of measures for 
useful affirmative results. The consequence is that when 
they are thrust into power and devise legislation, they find 
themselves confronted by their own past arguments, and they 
injure all their measures by an attempt in each one to coddle 
some faction of voters and thus greatly impede the normal 
and legitimate object of the legislation. Their intense desire 
to retain political power, and their fear of the electorate is so 
great that in matters of raising revenue, for instance, they 
find it utterly impossible to hit upon a satisfactory source for 
the securing of income. One of the most obvious defects in 
the income tax, recognized by every person familiar with the 
principles that should govern taxation, is the exemption 
under the income-tax law of incomes of $3,000 and $4,000. 
The government could add greatly to its income and it could 
equalize the burden of taxation as it ought to be equalized if 
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this exemption were reduced to $1,000. It is not necessary 
to tax a man with $1,000 a year income at the same rate as 
one having over $3,000 or $4,000; but some tax should be 
imposed on the former so that he may have a due sense of 
responsibility for the government and may take an interest in 
the economy of public expenditure. The attempt to fasten 
the whole burden of government on one or two per cent of the 
population and upon a few of the States, is ultimately bound 
to fail, and at the same time to be demoralizing in withholding 
from a large and important part of the electorate the normal 
personal motive for insisting on economy, a motive which 
restrains us from national bankruptcy. 

A very important feature of this campaign is the person- 
ality of the candidates. The chief basis for choosing the head 
of the government is the declared convictions of the candidate 
in respect to public issues which shall actually guide his con- 
duct of the government and upon which the electorate have a 
right to depend. In this regard the Democratie candidate is 
singularly vulnerable. No one has written stronger argu- 
ments, and no one has taught more effectively the reasons for 
maintaining the representative system of government as dis- 
tinguished from the initiative, the referendum, and the recall ; 
and yet in the campaign for the presidency he abandoned all 
those convictions and announced a radical change in view 
upon that subject. During his presidential term he recom- 
mended a general presidential primary established by a Con- 
gressional Act for the candidates for the presidency in each 
of the parties, entirely ignoring the constitutional limitations 
upon the method of selecting the President. Having 
addressed Congress on the subject and made the recom- 
mendation, the matter was dropped. 

In 1912, Mr. Wilson approved the plank in the platform 
of the Democratic Party in favor of a law exempting 
our coastwise trade from Panama Canal tolls, and invited 
attention to this as a real definite offer to the people of some- 
thing substantial and not something to serve as molasses to 
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catch political flies. But at a critical time in the Mexican 
troubles when he desired aid and assistance of England, he 
made a speech in Congress in which he intimated that, for a 
reason which he did not then define and has never since 
defined, he wished the discrimination in favor of the American 
domestic trade repealed. 

Mr. Wilson flouted the necessity for military and naval 
preparedness as something that offered an opportunity for 
mental gymnastics, and referred to those who insisted on it 
as timid natures. He thus discouraged the reasonable 
preparation which might have been had in time to prevent 
the humiliating exposure of our lack of preparedness to 
meet the Mexican crisis. When, however, the strength of 
the movement became clear, he made a campaign through 
the country and called for the greatest navy in the world. 

Mr. Wilson vigorously upheld the principle of the merit 
system in the Civil Service in his campaign speeches, and yet 
when he was urged not to sign a bill taking out of that system 
all deputy collectors and all deputy marshals, he openly 
defended the change and signed the measure. Deputy col- 
lectors and deputy marshals are officers whose political activ- 
ity, until covered into the classified service, was one of the 
greatest abuses in the Civil Service. He has since signed, 
without objection or protest, law after law creating new 
offices by hundreds and thousands with special exemption of 
the appointments from the Civil Service law. 

Mr. Wilson in his writings, as a publicist, criticised the 
idea that the Philippine people could be easily trained to 
self-government, and urged the pursuit of the exact policy 
which the Republican Administration had adopted, of retain- 
ing control of the government so that the Philippines be 
given a good government until the people should really be 
trained and acquire the character that self-government 
implies. In office he has urged legislation giving what he 
calls “liberty” to the Philippine people, which involves the 
elimination of Americans from the Civil Service, and is a 
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direct reversal of the policy he advocated as a publicist. In 
a controversy with his Secretary of War, he admitted that the 
enactment of a law giving independence to the Philippines 
in four years was premature, and then he wrote a letter to the 
Democratic caucus when the bill was pending in the House, 
after it had passed the Senate, urging the adoption of the 
provision by which such an abandonment should take place. 

Mr. Wilson in his writings, as a publicist, attacked the 
enactment of a Federal Child Labor law as an absurd extray- 
agance and a departure from constitutional limitations, and 
now within the last three months he has personally visited 
Congress to urge the adoption of exactly such a measure. 

Mr. Wilson, in his address to Congress and to the public, 
laughed to scorn the idea of the tariff commission to investi- 
gate the questions respecting the tariff, with a view to 
learning the facts upon which a tariff should be based, saying 
that there were a number of bureaus through which any nec- 
essary investigations could be made. Since then he has urged 
the adoption of a provision for a tariff commission. His 
views upon the “anti-dumping” provision and upon free 
sugar have also been subject to change. Indeed, after 
denouncing a tariff for protection as unconstitutional, we 
find Mr. Wilson and the whole Democratic Party “wobbling” 
in that direction. 

Having intervened by threat and force in the affairs of 
the Mexican people, Mr. Wilson in his Indianapolis speech 
denounced intervention and declared the Mexican situation 
not to be our business. 

In his memorandum attached to his first Sundry Civil bill, 
Mr. Wilson protested against the class legislation exempt- 
ing farmers and labor organizations from the operation of 
the anti-trust Act. His opposition has since melted away; 
and he is now claiming credit from those who are supposed 
to control the labor vote for having in subsequent legislation 
“taught” the courts something on this subject. He took 
pride in the new legislation for arbitration in labor dis- 
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putes and now denounces arbitration as inapplicable to the 
greatest labor dispute in our history. 

Other instances might be cited but these are certainly 
enough to justify the conclusion that Mr. Wilson has few, 
if any, convictions on the issues of the day which exigency in 
the field of politics may not induce him to give up. Nor does 
Mr. Wilson waste time in explaining in argument the reason 
for his frequent changes of view. His facility in this regard 
robs of special importance his public utterances as a basis for 
supporting him as a candidate. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hughes is a man whose convictions 
have always been the guide of his action. I say what the 
people of the United States know when I say that the chief 
characteristic of Mr. Hughes is the courage of his convictions 
in meeting the embarrassment of political opposition. He 
gives the reasons for the faith that isin him. He argues out 
his propositions, and he does not depend upon mere facility of 
expression, mere happiness of epigrammatic statement, mere 
graceful phrasing of a platitude to support his opinion. He 
carries conviction by his speech to his audience and he carries 
his own conviction into action. His strength before the peo- 
ple and the importance to them of his utterances and promises 
grow out of their confidence that he is not an opportunist, but 
that no political expediency will prevent his hewing to the 
line and fighting to the last for his principles. It has been 
said that there is little difference between Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Hughes except that Mr. Wilson has had the presidential 
experience. This is as far as possible from the fact. Hav- 
ing in view Mr. Wilson’s record on nearly every political 
question and Mr. Hughes’s course as Governor of New York, 
it would be difficult to find among the public men of the 
country, one who is less like Mr. Wilson than Mr. Hughes. 
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WILSON OR HUGHES 


By Norman Hapcoop 


HE average independent voter, early in November, will 

go through a fairly simple process. Unless there is 

some dramatic happening to sidetrack his attention, some 

sudden accident with Mexico or Germany, his mind is likely 
to function like this: 

“The man in the White House has done pretty well. We 
are prosperous. ‘They argue about why we are prosperous, 
but we are. We are at peace. They say we ought to have 
obtained the diplomatic victory over Germany with fewer 
notes, but I guess it isn’t so easy to defend our rights and 
keep out of war. It is easy to scold about it afterward, but 
it was a hard situation and Wilson did a pretty good job. 
Same with Mexico. Some say if he had kissed Huerta on 
the mouth it would have been easy. It was a bad mess and 
we have got by, so far. I don’t see much sense in fighting 
Mexico to help out a bunch that want to make money down 
there. Wilson has been President for three years and a half. 
We know what he can do, and he has learned the business. 
This fellow Hughes may be all right, but why risk a change 
unless a powerful reason is put up?” 

It is always necessary to bear in mind the difference 
between the simple voter and the highbrow. The simple 
voter will elect Wilson, if the situation remains as it is, on 
the argument of Prosperity and Peace. The President will 
get a large element of the thinking Independents, on the 
other hand, including many Progressives, for less simple 
reasons—on the ground that he is the liberal leader. Our 
people are more conservative than any other great nation— 
except China—on the earth. We have little political cour- 
age, background, or point of view. We are accustomed to 
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viewing with alarm steps ahead that in Europe have become 
commonplaces. The leader of our liberal movement to-day, 
President Wilson, would be looked upon as decidedly mod- 
erate in any of the great civilizations of Europe. In spite of 
his moderation, most of the large corporations are against the 
President, because in their opinion the world ought not to 
move merely slowly; it ought not to move at all; or else it 
should move backward. They have resented a number of 
his specific measures, but still more they have resented the 
determined freedom of his spirit. I know men of the rich 
Tory type, and am sure that what they hate most is the Presi- 
dent’s remoteness from their influence. In the past it has 
been deemed an honor when a captain of industry, however 
predatory, asked for the opportunity of putting his ideas 
before a President. Mr. Wilson, at the beginning of his 
term, placed these men on the plane of the humblest citizen. 
He was busy. He had the nation’s work to do. He would 
see nobody whose presence would distract this accomplish- 
ment. On March 5th, 1913, at 9 o’clock in the morning, he 
told a friend that, whatever happened, he should protect him- 
self from confusion and distraction and give to the American 
people the best that was in him. A little later he was asked 
by a friend whether he was willing to see a captain of industry 
who had some suggestions to make about the proposed Cur- 
rency Act. “Only,” said the President, “if he seeks the same 
objects Ido.” Being interpreted, that speech meant that he 
would take advice given in good faith, on how to diffuse and 
equalize credit facilities—how to lessen the power of the 
money trust,—but he would not waste his strength and 
darken his mind by taking up the question of whether such an 
object should be sought at all. He had decided that question 
before he made his speeches on the new freedom in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1912, and he meant to devote himself not 
to reconsidering and vacillating, but to accomplishing and 
fulfilling. 

It is by his relentless pursuit of his object, in silent confi- 
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dence, that Wall Street has been most offended. Why, 
readers of the YALE Review, do the Republicans find it so 
easy to raise such enormous sums of money for this year’s 
campaign? Certainly it is not because they love Mr. 
Hughes. They accepted him only because he seemed the 
most likely weapon to defeat the President and also to elect 
a Republican Senate. With a Senate led by Smoot, 
Gallinger, Penrose, and the grand Old Guard in general, 
they knew that at least no more steps ahead could be taken. 
Possibly the Currency Act could be amended in favor of 
Wall Street; possibly the tariff could be amended in favor 
of the trusts; possibly the recognition that labor has human 
rights and requires human standards could be reversed by 
repealing the Clayton Act and the Seamen’s Act; perhaps 
the rural credits system could be made less satisfactory to the 
farmer and more satisfactory to the money trust; probably 
China, South America, Mexico, might be treated exclusively 
from the investor’s point of view. All these revisions might 
or might not be accomplished; what is certain in their minds 
is that, with such a Senate, no steps can be taken in further 
pursuance of the idea that free government should be an 
actuality. If Hughes is elected, the invisible government 
may or may not be able to bring positive things about. It 
will at any rate be able to prevent any step of which it disap- 
proves. If you wonder why the vast reactionary elements 
of this country are so strong for Mr. Hughes, keep that 
simple explanation in your mind. If the Senate is Repub- 
lican, the men in control of the most powerful committees 
will be the Old Guard. Neither Mr. Hughes nor anyone 
else can prevent that result. It is automatic. 

In the light of this situation, can you not understand what 
Mr. Root meant in his ardent pleas to business men to bring 
about a return of the days when they controlled legislation at 
Washington—to the days of Hanna and McKinley? Can 
you not hear the righteous tremor in his voice as he exclaimed: 
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When we elected McKinley in 1896, and again in 1900, it was the 
business men of the United States who controlled the election. It was 
the general, the almost universal awakening of judgment on the part of 
men who carry on the great production and commerce and transportation, 
and who finance the business of this mighty and prosperous country, which 
elected McKinley and inaugurated and maintained the policies of his 
administration. . . . We have the Interstate Commerce Commission 
keeping tab on the railroads. We have the Central Reserve Board of the 
Treasury Department, and the office of the Comptroller of Currency fol- 
lowing every move of the banks. We have the new Trade Commission, 
which is empowered to go into your factories and mills and inquire into 
your personal affairs for the purpose of seeing whether you conform to 
that vague and indefinite standard which they are to apply to trade. We 
have the Internal Revenue Collector empowered to go into your personal 
affairs for the purpose of seeing whether your returns for the graduated 
income tax are full and complete. We have the Pure Food Law, under 
which a vast range of production is subject to inspection and regulation, 
into the most minute detail. Everywhere, in every direction, supervision 
of business is the characteristic of the day. 

The proposal to amend the Constitution by putting in a prohibition 
amendment is the first step towards national control of sumptuary laws 
directing what shall and shall not be done in every community; amend- 
ments to the Constitution in respect to the franchise, to direct who in 
every State, shall or shall not have the right to the elective franchise; and 
in general the great industrial community of the North and East is more 
and more being subjected to government control and regulation, by the 
people of the parts of the country that know little of the business of the 
country. 

I say the sceptre has passed. , 

There is a tendency for the railroads to be afraid of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and for the banks to be afraid of the Central 
Reserve Board and the Comptroller of Currency, and for the express 
companies to be afraid of the Postmaster General, and for the industrial 
establishments to be afraid of the new Trade Commission, and for the 
manufacturers of everything that comes under the Pure Food Law to be 
afraid of the Department of Agriculture. It is a critical question for 
the people of the United States, whether that fear is going to control. 
For if it does, the power will be abused. There is only one way to meet 
that kind of power and that is with courage. 

We will not be governed by men who look upon us as unfit to participate 
in government. 
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Mr. Root is an extremely able man and you have there the 
frankest and ablest statement of the Tory position that js 
likely to be made. Mr. Hughes, in his speech of acceptance, 
stated the same position, but stated it with somewhat more 
caution and discretion. Mr. Root, in adroit and well chosen 
language, puts the issue squarely. He speaks with sincerity; 
with deepest conviction. He most thoroughly believes that 
for the government to be put in the hands of the general 
public, and those who represent the disinterested general 
public, is wrong. He believes that the rich men should 
decide for themselves what their special privileges shall be. I 
can respect him for that opinion, although I certainly cannot 
share it. Let the people of the United States really under- 
stand the issue and I for one am glad to trust their decision; I 
am glad to hear them say whether they prefer to be governed 
by Woodrow Wilson, and a Congress dominated by him, lis- 
tening to the voice of the whole country and looking at the 
welfare of every class, or whether they prefer to be governed 
by Mr. Hughes, the most admirable gentleman who believes 
in what Mr. Root has said, and by a Senate and possibly a 
House that will be only too glad to escape from the austere 
necessity of justice, and to slide back to the fat and 
comfortable system of taking their orders from financial 
kings. 

Now, what of the Progressives?) What do the four mil- 
lion men and women who voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 1912 
think of the attempt to deliver them back to the System in 
1916? Of the Colonel’s recommendation that they nominate 
Lodge for President? Lodge, the incarnated respectability 
of the old system! Of the attempt to hold them gagged and 
in ignorance until the delivery could be completed? The 
foremost grievance of 1912 was that the Republican Conven- 
tion did not represent the will of the voters. What did the 
Bull Moose National Committee represent in 1916, when it 
endeavored to deliver hundreds of thousands of the most 
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serious voters in the country? I should like to have any Pro- 
gressive tell me the difference between that manoeuvre and 
the so-called stolen nomination of 1912, except that the move 
of 1916 was so much more raw. Listen to parts of Mr. 
Matthew Hale’s report to the delegates to the Bull Moose 
Convention: 


Immediately after the convention your National Committee met, dis- 
cussed the situation and adjourned until June 26th in order that its 
members might have an opportunity to get in touch with the rank and file 
of the Progressives throughout the country. .. . During the debate 
and the roll-call, it was called to the attention of the National Com- 
mittee that the delegates to the National Convention, or the State Pro- 
gressive organizations in various States whose votes were finally recorded 
for the endorsement of the Republican candidate, or whose votes were 
not allowed to be recorded at all, had gone on record against the endorse- 
ment of a Republican candidate: 


Alabama. Voted for the endorsement of the Republican candidate. 

The State Executive Committee of Alabama submitted to the National 
Committee the following resolution: 

“Resolved: That it is the sense of the State Committee of the Progres- 
sive Party in Alabama that if Col. Roosevelt does not accept the Pro- 
gressive nomination, the National Committee should nominate a candi- 
date of our own party, both for President and Vice-President, and in 
no event should the National Committee endorse the candidate of any 
other political faith.” 


Michigan. Voted for the endorsement of the Republican candidate. 

The National Committeeman from Michigan called a meeting of Michi- 
gan Progressives to ascertain if possible the opinion of the party in 
Michigan. The men who replied to his summons by coming, passed the 
following resolution, which was submitted to the National Committee: 

“We, the members of the National Progressive Party of Michigan, in 
conference assembled in Jackson, Michigan, on the 20th of June, wish 
it understood that we are in favor of representing the party. We have 
a contract with the people which in good faith, we must fulfill. This 
can only be accomplished by substituting a leader of our own, inasmuch 
as the name of Charles E. Hughes was received without the least expres- 
sion of favor when mentioned several times in the Progressive Conven- 
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New Jersey. Voted for the endorsement of the Republican candidate. 
The National Committeeman from New Jersey when voting in favor of 
the third party ticket (stating that such action was against his own judg- 


ment) said: 
“T am instructed by my State to vote for a third ticket.” 


Virginia. Voted for the endorsement of the Republican candidate. 

The Virginia delegation to the National Convention met in the Audi- 
torium Hotel on June 10th. The following resolution was passed unani- 
mously: 

“First. That our National Committeeman be and is hereby instructed 
that in case Colonel Roosevelt finally refuses to make the race as the 
candidate of the Progressive Party for President, we shall insist upon 
the substitution of another Progressive to lead our National ticket. . . 


Mr. Hale then gives the evidence that Progressive senti- 
ment was against endorsement in Minnesota, Louisiana, and 
Indiana, and that New York and Maryland were in doubt. 
He then adds: 


The Progressive platform of 1912 provided that the selection of party 
candidates should be made after consultation with the rank and file 
of the party and in accordance with their wishes. . . . An attempt by a 
small group of men to deliver the Progressive Party organization to the 
Republican candidate in a manner which violates one of the most funda- 
mental principles of the Progressive Party is an affront to the sincerity 
of all Progressives. 


This arrogant attempt of George Perkins, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and William Flynn, through their aids and 
proxies, to deliver to the Republican Party an army that had 
been brought together to stand at Armageddon and to battle 
for the Lord, will appear in an even starker light if we con- 
sider what has been done under Mr. Wilson to bring about 
exactly what was urged in the Progressive platform of 1912. 
I speak at present not of shaking the System to its founda- 
tions, as in the Currency and Tariff Acts, and in the closing 
of the White House door to back-stairs influence, but of those 
social ameliorative measures which to the Bull Moose mind 
meant so much. Consider some examples: 
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1. The Progressive platform in 1912 demanded as one 
of its planks the development of the creative power of labor 
through industrial education in schools. The Smith-Lever 
Act is perhaps the greatest educational measure ever passed 
by Congress. It was followed by the Smith-Hughes Bill, 
providing for the extension of Federal aid for agricultural 
education in rural schools, industrial education in city schools, 
and the training of teachers for both. 

2. An industrial commission was appointed to get at the 
sources of industrial unrest. 

8. The McGillicuddie Bill, which passed the House in 
July, provides for the prevention of industrial accidents to 
Federal employees. 

4. Involuntary unemployment is a problem towards solv- 
ing which a start has been made by Federal employment 
agencies under the direction of the Bureau of Labor, with 
the co-operation of the Post Office and Agricultural depart- 
ments, and also in co-operation with Public Employment 
Agencies in States and cities. 

5. Congress has emphasized minimum wage standards 
for working women; prohibition of night work for women; 
an eight-hour day for women and young persons; one day of 
rest in seven for all wage-earners. It has extended the eight- 
hour principle beyond work done by the government to work 
done for the government by private firms. 

6. The Administration forced the passage of the Keating- 
Owen Child Labor Bill. The Children’s Bureau has done 
excellent work. . 

7. The plank on prison reform in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1916 is equivalent to that of the Progressive platform 
in 1912. 

8. The phosphorus match law, protecting the health of 
the laborers, fulfilled another Progressive demand. 

These are a few items of the long and creditable list, prov- 
ing that the present Administration has largely carried out 
the demands of the Progressive Party, and practically in all 
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cases where it has not yet carried them out it has shown in its 
platform of 1916 an intention of completing the work if the 
party is returned to power. 

It happened also that, for other reasons, the Bull Moose 
were especially interested in the creation of a Federal Trade 
Commission. The Democrats have given it to them, in the 
safest, most exact form. The purpose of the Trade Commis- 
sion Act, as finally passed, was to create a body of experts, 
clothed with suitable powers, in order to bring about a more 
intelligent and effective administration of the policy which 
forbids monopoly and aims at the maintenance of reasonably 
competitive conditions in industry. As these words are 
written, Mr. Hughes has said nothing about trusts, their 
regulation, or the Trade Commission. The powers of the 
Commission are threefold: regulatory, investigatory, and 
auxiliary to the courts and to the Attorney-General. Its 
only regulatory power is to prevent the use of unfair 
methods of competition in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Most of the trusts have been built up and have maintained 
their monopolistic power by the use of unfair methods to 
crush competitors who, had they had a fair chance, would 
have been able to survive. It was believed that a commission 
in constant touch with business, familiar with business prac- 
tices and their effect, would be able to exercise the power of 
prevention so as to keep the field of business open to all who 
have the ability and means to succeed, and to check any tend- 
ency to monopoly through abuse of power, before it has 
become dangerous to the community. Mr. Root is naturally 
angry, and so are the Old Guard generally; but Progres- 
sives should rejoice. 

The investigatory power will be mainly useful in gathering 
detailed and accurate information about various industries 
which, in time, should be very helpful to the government and 
also to business men in dealing with industrial problems. 
The detection of violations of law probably will be less fre- 
quently the object of investigation than the diagnosis of 
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trouble in an industry with a view to finding a remedy. The 
aim will be to ascertain the actual facts and conditions and to 
try to interpret them so that Congress and the courts may 
judge whether the industry in question needs special treat- 
ment, whether it is for the public interest to allow things to 
be done in that industry which the law ordinarily prohibits. 
For instance, does the need of conserving the national store 
of lumber and of coal, by preventing wasteful production, 
justify permission to co-operate for the purpose of limiting 
production and maintaining minimum prices? If so, what 
safeguards should be imposed to protect the public? To 
what extent are trade associations beneficial from the public 
standpoint? Just where should a limit be set to their activi- 
ties? Should the limit be the same in all industries? No 
serious attempt to answer questions such as these can be made 
until all obtainable facts have been secured and studied by 
men highly qualified to understand and interpret them. 

The Commission’s auxiliary powers were given in order to 
secure more effective decrees when the courts find that the 
Sherman Law has been violated, and to keep watch over the 
manner in which the decrees are carried out. Judge Hand, 
who was a Progressive in 1912, was the first member of 
the bench to use this function of the Trade Commission, 
through his reference in the Corn Products case. There 
has been little noise about the Federal Trade Commission; 
this is not a skilful advertising Administration; but there 
it is, in full operation, another example to Progressives 
of the fact that this Administration has been doing the 
things the Bull Moose army was mobilized to bring about, 
while certain Progressive leaders have been plotting to 
deliver the brave Armageddonists back to the Root and 
Penrose system against which they made such a noble noise 
four short years ago. Incidentally, when the President put 
an extremely able Progressive, George Rublee, on the Com- 
mission, Gallinger and the Republican Old Guard led the 
fight against his confirmation. 
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It has been asserted that Mr. Wilson has not been strong 
in appointments and that his closest advisers have been weak 
men. Consider just a few cases. The closest adviser of the 
President is generally taken to be Colonel House, and I for 
one have never met a more level-headed, poised, and dis- 
interested man. The Cabinet contains the best equipped 
Secretary of Agriculture we have ever had, and the most 
resourceful and creative Secretary of the Treasury in our day, 
if not since Hamilton. An article as long as this could be 
filled with the briefest outline of what Mr. Houston has done 
for the farmer and the consumer; and Mr. McAdoo’s services, 
in preventing a panic when the war broke out, in his part in 
organizing the Federal Reserve system, in freeing the treas- 
ury from improper influences, in his first step towards South 
American trade, and in his administrative vigor and effi- 
ciency, will be placed high in history. The value of Mr. 
Lansing in this perilous time is generally understood. The 
Attorney-General is one of the few lawyers who combine 
legal standing with a progressive spirit. Secretary Wilson’s 
organization and conduct of his new department are praised 
most by those who know most about it. Mr. Lane is one 
member of the Cabinet who is generally admired even by 
Republicans. Mr. Baker has met a pressing emergency with 
fascinating good humor and extraordinary ability, and is 
recognized by the observant as one of the nation’s coming 
men. Mr. Daniels, in my opinion, has conducted his depart- 
ment well; he is the storm centre of attack because many of 
the army and navy men do not like him, and because his 
needless ethical observations have helped to blind the public 
to the excellence of his administration. Mr. Redfield was 
generally acceptable until lack of judgment in the Eastland 
matter and the Durant controversy exposed him to fire, and 
he is certainly putting energy and business experience into 
his work. Mr. Burleson belongs to a school of politics unlike 
the rest of the Cabinet, but that is what the opposition 
clamors for more of. Abroad have been many such men as 
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Whitlock, Morgenthau, and Reinsch. When the President 
put the foremost lawyer in the United States on the Supreme 
Court, there was but one Democratic vote against him; 
Republican votes were almost all against him, even such 
so-called progressive Republicans as Borah and Cummins 
endeavoring to prevent Mr. Brandeis from bringing his pro- 
found knowledge to the service of the bench. Finally, the 
President placed his campaign for re-election in the hands of 
a man who was known to stand extremely high both in ability 
and in principle. 

So much for domestic affairs, which interest me most, since 
in them lies the sincere division. If Mr. Hughes attacks 
Mr. Wilson on foreign affairs, I cannot help thinking it is 
subconsciously a mere campaign necessity. Perhaps his 
natural sympathies are with Huerta and Mexican exploita- 
tion, but I find it hard to believe. Perhaps at heart he 
objects to our European record as much as the Kaiser objects 
to it, but that also I find hard to believe. I am convinced 
that if Mr. Hughes had been an unblazoned member of the 
Supreme Court, unblinded by party, never dreaming of him- 
self as President, he would admire the hand that steered the 
ship of state amid so many cross-currents, deceptive breezes, 
unknown tides, and hidden rocks. The captain knew his 
direction and his destination, but he could not proceed in a 
theoretical straight line. To attempt it would have been the 
folly of an ignorant theorist, not the attentive caution of 
the mariner. The President respected the facts in all their 
dangerous complexity, moving carefully, and always think- 
ing, thinking and learning, even as the great Lincoln thought 
and learned. He was scolded, to be sure, by the opposition, 
the theoretical, the nervous, the intense, even as Lincoln was 
scolded by these same elements, who were so strong against 
him that in 1864 they might have beaten him had it not been 
for the timely victories of the Union armies. It is a magnifi- 
cent achievement to write international law in clearer script 
even in the middle of the mightiest of wars. In the autumn, 
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conceivably even before this article sees the light, a desperate 
Germany may return to submarine barbarism. If she does, 
a few weeks will see the United States unwillingly at war. 
If she does not, the Sussex note stands as the Magna Charta 
of the sea. Think of that patient, grand accomplishment, 
and compare it with the vindictiveness shown by Colonel 
Rooseveit and Mr. Root about Belgium. The one was in 
the Senate when Belgium was invaded, and said nothing. 
The other wrote in “The Outlook,” the month after the inva- 
sion, the most emphatic support of the President’s position, 
with barrels of soap for the German-Americans. What des- 
picable hypocrisy, what national shame that these men, for 
political capital, could attack the President a few months 
later for a course they had so profoundly justified. It makes 
an American blush for his polities, when greedy partisan dis- 
honesty refuses to stop at the water’s edge, but would upset 
even the conduct of foreign negotiations in the hope of 
getting back into office. 

Mexico is different. I think Mr. Roosevelt would thor- 
oughly enjoy conquering that little country, telling it how to 
be good, handing it copy-book effusions, splurging about in 
uniform, and exhibiting red blood all over the stage. If 
Judge Gary and Mr. Perkins and Mr. Hearst and Mr. Otis, 
and other exponents of the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
told him he was a strong, brave man on horseback, hauling 
humanity towards the Lord, so much the better; he would 
believe it. About Mr. Hughes I am not so sure. I wish I 
knew whether in his heart of hearts he agrees with what 
Henry Lane Wilson, Senator Fall, and Nelson O’Shaugh- 
nessy have been telling him about the whole duty of the 
American people towards the Hearst and Otis ranches and the 
ordinary Mexican population. If I were to put one of Mr. 
Wilson’s doings first, I am not sure it would not be precisely 
his treatment of Mexico, partly because the predicament was 
the most baffling and required the most courage. The same 
spirit that at Princeton lowered the lance against social and 
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financial caste, that carried on the war in Trenton and at 
Washington, guided the undertaking to help the Mexicans in 
their struggle towards freedom, vast as their difficulties were. 
A coward would have recognized Huerta, the murderous 
head of an oligarchy owned by foreign money. A coward 
would never have undertaken to follow the right, when so 
many hazards blocked the path. Many a swashbuckler, 
physically vivacious, is a coward in the face of moral difficulty 
and complex, threatening circumstance. Mr. Hughes’s 
halo, a favorite one with me, suffered when he decided to leave 
the court to carry the banner of the Tory opposition, but the 
most grievous blow came in that first brief message, when 
the only things I could understand were that he desired a 
so-called strong hand in Mexico, along with a Mark Hanna 
rule for us. In all the speeches he has made since, I have 
understood little more. 

Don’t ask everything of any one man. How would Gov- 
ernor Hughes fare if his state administration were treated as 
narrowly as he is treating President Wilson?) Those who wish 
to answer this question should buy ‘““What’s the Matter with 
New York.” Its subtitle is “A Story of the Waste of Mil- 
lions.” John A. Hennessy, the author of it, stood on the 
firing line in the great fight between Mitchel and Tammany 
in 1918, and nobody was able to point out any inaccuracy in 
his militant speeches. He knows the state government. 
Hennessy says of Hughes that he “knew less of the State and 
accomplished less than any man since the days of Cornell.” 
Hennessy means on the business side. Hughes did a few 
valuable things. He made the young men believe in his 
honesty and determination. He tried hard for direct pri- 
maries, even if he failed to get them. He interfered with 
race-track gambling—an excellent thing to do. He vetoed 
the full-erew bill, which took a moderate amount of courage; 
also the two-cent fare bill, on good principles; also an 
income-tax bill, on what he deemed sound principles; and he 
established a public utilities commission, which has done 
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something. Personally I put those accomplishments, and 
the spirit behind them, very high. But what a joke for Mr. 
Hughes to assault Mr. Wilson for every petty, almost laugh- 
ably small imperfection he can find with a microscope. Here 
is Hennessy’s summary of some of Hughes’s administrative 
performances: 

“Tn all this turmoil the land sharks got in their work well. 
Two impossible prison sites and one fake rifle range were 
among the choice bits put over. The asphalt men fastened 
themselves upon the new Highway Department and began 
their famous clean-up. It was in these days of high intel- 
lectuals that the famous state printing law was enacted, and 
sandstone granite owned by Republicans of high renown 
struck the fancy of state architects. Gravel beds not in 
possession of Democrats developed a usefulness in public 
works sufficient to enrich all concerned. Thus, while the 
Governor was pursuing his altruistic studies in statesman- 
ship, the business instincts of his party’s most active agents 
were working overtime in the great shadow of the virtuous 
garb worn by the Chief Executive. Not even the spectacle 
of convicts sleeping in cots in the chapels of the state prisons 
could get Mr. Hughes down to a view of the State’s real 
business.” 

Mr. Hughes, lacking an issue, has been cavilling like a 
pedant at a few details raked together from a vast accom- 
plishment. Yet Hughes himself “left his party in such a 
wreck that the practically unknown and colorless Dix led the 
Democrats to victory.” Mr. Wilson accomplished far more 
as Governor of New Jersey than Hughes did as Governor of 
New York, and led his party instead of wrecking it. As 
President he led it to the most splendid legislative record of 
our time; and if he is left in office four more years, that big 
liberal programme will be fully rounded out. A stiff theorist 
Mr. Hughes is proving, as well as a “100% candidate.” A 
stiff theorist he proved as Governor, as well as a man wholly 
ignorant of most business aspects of his administration. Is 
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he the man for whom the voters in a crisis should throw 
Woodrow Wilson out of office? 

Is his the party? Mr. Hughes has commented on the 
number of Southerners at the head of committees in the 
House and Senate, never referring to the fact that they get 
there by seniority rule. How will that rule work if the 
Republicans should sweep the country? 

Warren of Wyoming will be chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations; Nelson of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency; Henry A. du Pont, 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs; Penrose, 
chairman of the Committee on Finance; Lodge, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations; Clark of Wyo- 
ming, chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary; William 
Alden Smith, chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs; 
McCumber, chairman of the Committee on Pensions; Town- 
send, chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads; Sutherland of Utah, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds; Smoot, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands; Gallinger, president pro tem 
and chairman of the Committee on Rules. With the retire- 
ment of Clapp, Borah and Cummins will be the only progres- 
sives to become chairmen of important committees, Borah of 
the Committee on Education and Labor and Cummins of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. LaF ollette will have 
the Committee on the Census, or Civil Service and Retire- 
ment, or Indian Affairs. The tariff will be framed by a 
Finance Committee to be composed of Penrose, Lodge, 
McCumber, Smoot, Gallinger, Clark of Wyoming, LaFol- 
lette, and such other names as may be added to the Committee. 
Fordney of the Chicago Interocean Sugar Trust negotia- 
tions, is the ranking member on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. The tariff bill, no matter what a tariff 
commission might report, will be the Penrose-Fordney bill, 
and the old fight against privilege in tariff-making will have 
to be undertaken again. 
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The people want more than carping. They want issues. 
So far it is hard to find any issues save intervention and Mark 
Hannaism. Many questions are being asked of Mr. Hughes 
and his answers up to date do not get very far. Here are 
some of the questions: 

1. Would Mr. Hughes intervene in Mexico? 

2. Ifso, would he recognize the titles granted to the great 
concessionaries under Diaz, or the new titles to smaller hold- 
ers in the same land granted by Carranza? An answer to 
this last question particularly would help thousands to under- 
stand what he really means, as they cannot now. 

3. Would he have broken off relations with Germany at 
once when the Lusitania went down? 

4. Would he have fought on account of the invasion of 
Belgium? 

5. Would he have put an embargo on arms? 

6. Does he favor ship subsidies? 

7. Does he wish to change the Federal Reserve Act and 
go back to our former financial system? Does he prefer the 
Aldrich plan? 

8. Is the Rural Credit Act a good measure, and if not, 
exactly what would he prefer? 

9. Would he like to go back to the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
What schedules in the Underwood Tariff would he raise? 

10. Would he urge the repeal of the Seamen’s Act, and, 
if so, what steps would he take to give to American seamen 
decent standards of living? 

11. Would he urge the repeal of the labor clauses of the 
Clayton Act? 

12. Does he think the appointment of Louis D. Brandeis 
to the Supreme Court to be a good or a bad appointment‘ 
This last question he cannot, for obvious reasons, answer 
directly, but he can find some way of explicitly stating his 
position so that we can understand whether the President's 
daring stand for progress is altogether abhorrent to him. 

Maybe all these matters will be delightfully clear before 
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this article appears in print; but I wonder! Certainly the 
answers are very, very slow in coming. Why so slow? 

Such precise affirmations would help us to know affirma- 
tively what is in the man’s mind. It would help hundreds of 
thousands to decide whether they ought to throw out a Presi- 
dent with so constructive a record as Mr. Wilson’s, who has 
cuided us in peace and honor through such terrific perils, in 
order to put in his place a man who, thus far, has merely, with 
lawyer-like ability, presented all the objections that the oppo- 
sition could rake together, without being willing to tell, so 
that anybody could understand it, exactly what he would 
have done, either in domestic reform or in meeting the sudden 
and confusing exigencies of foreign trouble. If the Presi- 
dent’s most skilful opponent, looking backwards with the 
easy wisdom of afterthought, cannot give any convincing 
picture of the policy he would have followed, is not that the 
most splendid tribute to the success and satisfactoriness of a 
policy which had to be decided upon and executed, not when 
all the facts were known, but when the universe seemed to be 
crashing around us? 

Would it not be a terrible thing in such a crisis to drop so 
tried a pilot, the man who has seen us safely through, with 
peace, prosperity, and honor; who has given us safe progress 
with understanding and ability? What dangerous lunacy to 
allow partisan considerations to prevail at such a moment! 
What folly to endanger our welfare and security by drop- 
ping the man of trained knowledge, by shifting to the perilous 
and the unknown! Americans will not do it. They have at 
least sense enough to know when they are in luck. 
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AMERICAN NEUTRALITY AFTER THE WAR 
By NorMan ANGELL 


HATEVER may happen in Europe after the war, 
this much is certain: America’s relation to the old 
world will not be what it was; she will have to face revolu- 
tionary changes in her international relationships. Her 
departures in foreign policy will probably have to be more 
radical than any which she has made since this country 
became an independent state. That means that the old ideas 
can no longer altogether serve. Overnight, as it were, 
American public opinion will be brought face to face with 
very new conditions, and, consequently, the need of revising 
old conceptions. 

The circumstances of American politics, especially the 
politics of a presidential campaign, fortify the tendency 
to hold by old traditions, the slogans of the fathers. A novel 
idea is always likely to be misunderstood by the mass of 
occupied and busy folk; and that misunderstanding makes 
it easier for those who have any political interest in discredit- 
ing its sponsors to misrepresent it. There is hardly any 
departure that has been suggested—a tentative Anglo- 
American understanding, a possible guarantee of Belgium, 
a differentiation of neutrality as a sanction for international 
agreement, a defense of the open door, a decisive foreign 
policy of any kind—which is not, from the point of view of 
the politician, exposed to these risks. Both parties fear them 
and prefer to live from hand to mouth so far as foreign policy 
is concerned. Sufficient unto the day are the hostages 
offered to the enemy. The safe course is to avoid any radical 
dealing with a foreign problem, treat symptoms as they 
arise, and stand by the old methods, the old international law, 
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the old test of neutrality, the old freedom from entangling 
alliances. 

It is true that one fact in connection with the American 
attitude towards foreign affairs would seem to belie this. In 
no country in the world so much as in this, is the general 
public so ready to approve the abstract theory of complete 
internationalism. Certainly in no European country— 
except perhaps in the little states—could ambitious schemes 
of world order receive the widespread support that they do 
here. It is doubtful, even, whether less ambitious schemes 
like that suggested in the League to Enforce Peace could in 
any European country receive the public approval of persons 
corresponding in weight and influence to those whose names 
appear in the membership of the American league. 

Yet this apparent radicalism in foreign politics, this ready 
support of wholesale internationalism, is negated by an 
extreme conservatism when it comes to details, to some 
definite step to be taken by the United States towards inter- 
nationalism. ‘The same American who is ready to pledge 
his country’s support to a plan like that predicated in the 
League to Enforce Peace, ready to guarantee all countries 
of the world against aggression (at least, to the extent of 
compelling their aggressor to submit his case to examina- 
tion), is horrified at the suggestion that after the war, 
assuming the league has not by that time materialized, 
America should become one of the guarantors of one country, 
Belgium, as a means of facilitating the settlement. At 
such a suggestion, the American member of the League to 
Enforce Peace and the World Court League and perhaps 
leagues advocating still more far-reaching plans of world 
government, will quote George Washington on the dangers 
of entangling alliances. It hardly seems to be realized that 
any plan of international order involves for its members 
entangling alliances of a very far-reaching kind. 

It is, however, obvious that the approach to a world league 
will most probably have to be by steps; that a result of that 
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kind is not likely to be achieved completely at one jump; 
that some states will find one reason or another for standing 
out against it, and that unless their objection is met by per- 
sistent pressure on the part of the others, it can never mate- 
rialize. And that persistence means a period of alliances 
which almost certainly will not at first embrace the whole 
world. A refusal to make any such adjustment, or to take 
the necessary risks unless at one stroke the whole object is 
immediately obtained, is poor preparation for the larger 
responsibilities. 

A somewhat similar contradiction is revealed in the rela- 
tions with Germany. This country is obviously not neutral 
in the sense of being indifferent as to which side wins. To 
speak in terms of reality, it would regard German victory as 
a disaster. Nor can it be said that this feeling has no politi- 
cal influence so far as the government’s conduct towards the 
belligerents is concerned. If this country were really neu- 
tral, it would compel, by pressure that it can perfectly well 
exercise, English observance of the Declaration of London, 
which would be an immense help to the German cause. In 
refusing to give that help, the United States is, in the view of 
the present writer, absolutely right. In basing that refusal, 
however, upon pretense of neutrality, America is far from 
right; she is paralyzing her capacity not only to defend her 
own rights and interests but possibly to play any useful part 
in world organization of the future. I wish to show why this 
is the case. 

Complex as is the problem of sea law in its details, its out- 
standing dilemma, and the alternative it represents, can be 
very simply stated. The regulation of sea war in neutral 
interest is impossible without co-operation between nations, 
without strong international organization. To create suffi- 
cient motive to make such an organization possible or desir- 
able, or one subserving the permanent interest of its members, 
“neutrality” in great international disputes must disappear; 
no real protection either of sea right or vital neutral interest 
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is possible until this doctrine is abolished. Or, to put it more 
briefly, without internationalization there can be no protec- 
tion of “neutral” rights; with internationalization there can 
be no neutrality. 

We have been told during the present controversy that 
America would, by showing that she is ready to fight “at the 
drop of the hat” on the violation of neutral rights, at least 
demonstrate to combatants that such violation involves risks, 
and would so put her potential military power behind the 
observance of the law. But it seems to be overlooked in most 
of the discussions of this subject, that if she couples with that 
attitude adherence to the traditional attitude of neutrality, 
couples, that is, her defense of neutrals with unconcern as to 
the fate of the combatants, whatever the causes that have 
brought them to war, she may protect the law of neutral 
rights, but she has made it for lesser nations at least a posi- 
tive danger; and the more those rights expand, the more 
dangerous would they become to them. American action 
would in its belligerency for neutral rights coupled with 
unconcern as to the causes which turn neutrals into combat- 
ants, have the effect of protecting the temporary rights of 
war time at the cost of the permanent rights to national 
existence. 

To illustrate this clearly, assume that America has 
extended her readiness to fight for her own neutral rights to 
include the neutral rights of others; and has coupled this 
with classical “neutrality” to combatants whoever they may 
be. And for the sake of illustration, assume that Germany’s 
invasion of Belgium had taken place only a month or so after 
the war began (the Germans having tried first to reach Paris 
through the eastern fortifications of France). Assume that 
during that month America had associated herself with other 
neutrals for the defense of sea law as defined by the Declara- 
tion of London. In that case she would strenuously have 
resisted, say, the seizure by Germany of a Belgian ship carry- 
ing food or cotton to Antwerp for possible shipment to 
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France; or the stoppage of a Belgian ship for the purpose 
of removing its French passengers. But from the moment 
that Germans invade Belgium and seize the whole country 
and its ports, America has not a word to say. Neutrality 
prevents it. The Germans then are perfectly entitled under 
international law to confiscate all Belgian ships and imprison 
or execute their crews, and neutrality would forbid America 
or any other neutral from supporting Belgium. America or 
any league of neutrals would take action to protect Belgian 
cargoes from seizure or to protect Belgian mail—but is quite 
indifferent if Belgium itself is reduced to ashes and its neu- 
trality destroyed! It would then, on behalf of neutrality, be 
obliged to see that Belgian resistance to Germany was in no 
way assisted! Take another illustration. England would 
break the law and expose herself to all sorts of demands from 
us by seizing cargoes bound to Rotterdam, which she cannot 
blockade; but we have not a word to say under the existing 
law of neutrality if England declares war on Holland with- 
out any cause whatever and so makes Rotterdam an “enemy” 
port. 

Under present conceptions of neutrality, the law says to 
the belligerent: ‘The nations will compel you to respect the 
rights of neutrals except the neutrals’ right to existence, 
which the law permits you to violate with impunity. You 
must respect this individual’s rights unless you destroy him 
altogether; and then you will be exonerated.” ‘Thus does 
existing international law protect the vital interest of nations. 
What nation in its senses would take any risk or assume any 
real obligation on behalf of it? It would be assuming serious 
obligations for a protection which ceased immediately it 
became most needed. 

The analogy in municipal law would be this: If Smith and 
Brown in their “shooting match” in High Street should 
so block the sidewalk as to compel Robinson to walk round 
the other way, all the majesty of the law would come to the 
support of Robinson in his right to walk to his office on just 
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that sidewalk; and the community would pay its taxes and 
support its jails and police to vindicate such right. But 
if Robinson, desiring nothing better than to be left alone, is 
deliberately attacked by Smith or Jones and killed—the law 
has nothing to say. The community is “strictly neutral” and 
will on no account come to Robinson’s support. Who would 
be safe in such a community? And who would care twopence 
whether the law were supported or not? 

But the incompatibility of neutrality as we now know it 
with anything resembling the organization of a society is 
shown in another way. America at present bases her claims 
upon a law which the precedent and practice of nations has 
established. But if she washes her hands of all international 
acts save those against her citizens, there may grow up, as the 
result of a large number of acts against nations not in a 
position to resent them, a “practice of nations” so modified 
in the sense of its disregard of neutral rights that in the 
future the “general practice” will constitute no real protec- 
tion. If, as the result of the immunity which has followed 
acts like the violation of Belgium, there grows up the impres- 
sion that a belligerent in order to be safe has merely to vio- 
late such rights one at a time, and there also grows up the 
impression that a hard-pressed combatant may commit acts 
such as the sinking of the Lusitania and escape penalty 
because his rival is also violating the law and because no one 
nation is likely to possess the overpowering force to deal 
with both, national rights and international law must neces- 
sarily continue to be in practice unobserved. The principle 
involved is worth clarification because the whole character 
of America’s action, of her future international policy, of her 
influence in international affairs, the final outcome of the 
step she is about to take, will depend upon the decision of her 
general opinion as to which of the two contrary methods of 
action she will most consistently support. 

The individual within the state hes achieved the protection 
of his rights only by virtue of a course of action towards 
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others the exact contrary of that which America in her rela- 
tions with other states has heretofore adopted and is still 
adopting. The law within the state is worth the individual’s 
support because his own security is bound up in it. He con- 
tributes to its cost because the community will enforce it for 
his protection. Security for the individual is achieved only 
by making an aggression upon his rights under the law 
equivalent to an aggression upon the rights of all. A com- 
munity which remained “neutral” when one of its members 
was the victim of such aggression would have surrendered its 
law and disintegrated into chaos, would be one in which no 
member could be secure for long. 

But that is the prevailing American conception of the com- 
munity of nations. It is indeed the universal conception of 
international relationship. A violation of the general rule 
or law is not considered as an aggression against those who 
have subscribed to it. This is America’s position to-day. 
She is not concerned in the violation of sea law, say, until an 
American citizen suffers. Until America abandons this 
principle and stands not only for her own particular right 
but for the observance of the rule under which the right is 
claimed, that rule will never be strong enough to protect her 
particular right. 

The result that we might expect from such a state of things 
is revealed in the whole history of the fight for neutral rights: 
it is a history of failure. Let us examine its meaning a little 
more in detail. If the right of commerce to continue in war 
as in peace, the historical American conception of “freedom 
of the sea,” is to work with anything like equality of treat- 
ment for both belligerents, it will involve not alone “immunity 
of private property at sea in war time” as heretofore under- 
stood by American and European lawyers—immunity, that 
is, qualified by contraband and blockade—but the virtual 
disappearance of commercial blockade and contraband. 

Now, when we remember that the much more limited regu- 
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lation of sea war embodied in the Declaration of London has 
altogether failed, that the British Orders in Council do not 
in the opinion even of some British lawyers so much as adhere 
to the code of the Declaration of Paris, that they do not 
observe, in the view of many, even the principles for which 
America fought in the war of 1812,—what hope is there for 
the observance of an infinitely more radical regulation unless 
it is compelled by strong international combination? While 
it is altogether likely that England might, at the threat of 
embargo on American munitions, accept the Declaration of 
London as a law, it is quite doubtful whether she would 
accept the abolition of commercial blockade and contraband, 
thus permitting the purchase of war material by her enemy. 
Rather than that she would probably trust to the resources 
of her own empire and the strength of her sea power to 
enforce her own policy. England has before had to face a 
league of armed neutrals (in which conflict the neutrals got 
hopelessly the worst of it); and it is as certain as anything 
well can be that an attempt on the part of present neutrals 
to secure from England the abolition of commercial blockade 
and contraband without any counterbalance in the way of 
guarantee for her own military safety would be met by Eng- 
land’s naval force. And to fight England would mean 
German victory, with no real assurance that this would be 
equivalent to a better sea law in the future; would involve, 
that is, risks to neutrals altogether out of proportion to any 
advantage gained by them. They would be fighting for a 
position of greater national danger; they would be putting 
vital interests in jeopardy for much less vital ones. And 
this England knows, and the knowledge gives her the assur- 
ance that she will be secure from neutral interference. 
Indeed, each side is protected from that interference by the 
illegality of the other. 

How much this is the case becomes apparent when we 
examine certain suggestions that have been made for enabling 
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America to stand for neutral rights in this war. In his inter- 
esting book, “The Economic Aspects of the War,” Professor 


Clapp writes: 


If we are ever to learn by experience, we have learned that some 
action is necessary in order to safeguard our nation’s rights. In two 
strong notes of protest to Great Britain, we stated her violations of our 
rights. She prevents us from shipping non-contraband to Germany and 
receiving any goods from Germany at all, in defiance of our right to 
enjoy such trade via neutral countries even if Britain were to establish 
that her blockade of German ports is effective. Britain has seriously 
deranged our trade with the little neutral nations of Europe upon the 
suspicion that some of the trade may be going through to Germany. 
We have seen in great detail how deeply these violations of our rights 
affect our material interests, how little submission to them would accord 
with our history or our rank as a leading neutral, and how dangerous 
is such submission for our future welfare. 

In every note that Germany has written she has emphasized that 
the submarine campaign is a retaliation for the unlawful British measures 
in holding up food and raw materials for Germany. When both bel- 
ligerents are breaking the law and each is claiming the acts of the other 
as justification, the pressure of neutrals must be applied to the one 
which refuses to join in a return to law and order. Our problem is 
to compel that joint acceptance of a compromise which we proposed in 
our note to the belligerents in February. . . . Germany is ready for 
acceptance; the pressure must be applied to England. 


He proposes to enforce American rights by a method 
which he justifies from the clause in the 1907 Hague Conven- 
tion which allows a change of rules as to the export of 
munitions during a war “in case where experience shows the 
necessity for such action in order to safeguard a nation’s 
rights.” He concludes as follows: 


With the attainment of this end—the acceptance of the Declaration 
of London and its contraband list by England and Germany and the 
return by Germany to lawful use of her war vessels—both belligerents 
return to the limits of law. Neutral trade rights are recovered and 
established for all time. Our excuse for stopping the export of arms 
ceases. In unhindered access to the arms supplies of the oversea world, 
barred to Germany, England enjoys a great advantage from her sea 
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power, the only advantage which she can be allowed to enjoy without 
destroying the rights of those who have had no part in making or 
prosecuting this war. 


Why is this proposal outside the bounds of practical poli- 
tics? Why will it never be adopted? Not because it is 
impracticable, but because the American people have decided 
it to be undesirable. They realize that an action designed 
to give protection to certain American interests now, would 
do so at the sacrifice of immeasurably greater American 
interests later if that action aided Germany’s victory. The 
action recommended by Professor Clapp will never be taken 
because this country does not desire the victory of Germany 
and believes that its interest in helping to prevent that is 
greater—immeasurably greater—than the interests injured 
by England’s alleged lawlessness. Professor Clapp asks in 
his book: “Is it the business of a neutral to worry which side 
wins the war?” Well, in certain circumstances it most decid- 
edly is. Would America be unconcerned if Germany should 
win this war? Our own military preparations give the lie to 
it. Do we not close our eyes to quite patent facts, facts 
which are of the essence of the problem, when we pretend 
otherwise, when we pretend that we are not concerned with 
the peace conditions left by the war? 

This touches the crux of the whole problem. We are 
maintaining a legal fiction if we pretend that nations out- 
side the actual military conflict have no interest in the out- 
come when it may have originated in the violation of 
principles essential to the safety of all nations. The 
object of whatever America does is to give security to 
American citizens and their rights; but to ignore inexcusable 
aggression is to place them in the very greatest jeopardy. 
Though nations may not be directly or immediately involved, 
they can no more be indifferent to the success of menacing 
military aggression than the individuals of any community 
could remain indifferent to the murder of one by another of 
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their number. If they did remain indifferent and treated 
both combatants alike, they would be undermining their own 
security; none of them would or could be safe. They would 
be on the way to an anarchy that would threaten all. Any 
system really establishing security would involve the aban- 
donment of “neutrality” in murders. Neutrality, when a 
law vital to society is violated, is incompatible with the 
establishment of any society. 

There is the fundamental defect of our present method of 
trying to make international law reality. In the attempt to 
attach to itself a large body of interests, it ignores the 
supreme interest: the right to existence. 

But there are other things which existing conceptions of 
neutrality ignore. We are misled by our terms. “The 
right of commerce to continue in war very much as in peace” 
is not neutrality except as a legal fiction. The furnishing 
of ammunition is entirely equivalent in modern war to the 
furnishing of soldiers. More and more will wars become 
wars of industry, and to proceed on the assumption that the 
extent and destination of our assistance should be determined 
merely by the capacity of the belligerents to pay is to put 
nations in the position of the old Swiss mercenaries: ready 
to give victory to the side that will pay best, or to allow the 
thing to be determined by geographical accident. 

Many Germans claim that America, by deliberate choice 
in refusing to place an embargo on the export of munitions, 
has not only intervened but by its immense national resources 
is largely determining the issue of this war. Many Germans 
claim that it would have been over before this but for the 
immense aid furnished by the material resources of America 
to the Allies. Now, that possibly may be true. In any case, 
the German feeling will grow if the blockade of Germany 
becomes, as the Allies seem to hope it may, the most effective 
weapon of her enemies. In any case, the American decision 
by which alone that weapon is used effectively against Ger- 
many is deliberate because the real reason why suggestions 
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like that of Professor Clapp have not been adopted is that 
national feeling in America judges the German cause to be 
a bad one. 

But—and this is the whole point—the value of that decision 
as a deterrent of future aggression is altogether lost by 
reason of the diplomatic fiction which, in keeping with the 
old doctrine of neutrality, the American government is 
obliged to maintain, and by reason of the fact that the popu- 
lar decision was not the result of a predetermined and previ- 
ously announced policy. The diplomatic position of the 
American government—the attitude that it takes towards 
Germany is: “We are entirely neutral and would put not 
the slightest obstacle in the way of our citizens supplying you 
with munitions and material if you could come and fetch the 
cargoes.” 

After this war, therefore, the Germans will say—and they 
will say it on the strength of the position now maintained by 
the American government: “If we could have commanded 
the sea, we could have transferred the economic alliance of 
America from our enemies to ourselves. ‘The important 
thing, therefore, is not to worry about respecting inter- 
national obligations like the Belgian treaty but to command 
the sea. If you can do that, the national resources of 
America are at your disposal whether your cause be good or 
bad, aggressive or defensive. We have the assurance of the 
American government on that point.” And any other pro- 
spective belligerent, as Japan, say, in a war of conquest 
waged against China, will argue in the same way. So that 
the vast national resources of America will act as a silent 
pressure on the side, not of the good behavior of nations and 
respect of treaty right, but on the side of naval rivalry irre- 
spective of right or treaty obligation. 

It has indeed been urged that it would always be open to 
America to refuse to supply a country in the position of Ger- 
many even if it did command the sea, but so long as the pro- 
spective combatants do not know beforehand what in Amer- 
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ica’s view will constitute good or bad behavior, what she will 
regard as aggressive and menacing, and what defensive, they 
will always assume that the chances are on the side of their 
being able to buy the munitions and supplies if they can fetch 
them. A nation’s policy always looks defensive and defensi- 
ble to itself. No people is able to take a very accurate view 
of foreign opinion of its own conduct. Seventy million 
Germans, including men of great intellectual equipment, are 
still marvelling why it is that the world cannot see that they 
are fighting a purely defensive war forced upon them by the 
unprovoked aggression of jealous and truculent neighbors. 
Unless there is some definite and unmistakable criterion of 
what constitutes an unjustifiable war, they will always count 
upon being able, once they command the sea, to command 
also that economic alliance of neutrals which at present goes 
with it. Unless prospective belligerents know that war 
under such and such conditions will definitely close neutral 
ports to them, the neutral resources of the world will be a 
prize offered to predominant naval power, a premium upon 
naval rivalry, instead of being used to encourage the observ- 
ance of certain rules and principles essential to the protection 
and ultimate safety of neutral rights and the security of all 
nations. 

Suppose that twenty years ago America, desiring to attach 
to international law some great interest which would tend to 
make its observance obviously to the interests of the nations, 
had said that any nation proceeding to hostilities against 
another without first having submitted its difference at least 
to inquiry and with such and such delay, would be unable to 
secure American supplies, munitions, or credit for the pur- 
poses of war, whether it obtained command of the sea or not. 
If we could imagine such a policy to have been adopted even 
by the United States alone, every prospective belligerent 
would have desired to observe the rule and to put itself right 
with America by so doing, whether it expected to command 
the sea or not. If it possessed sea control it would have 
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wished to take advantage of that command to the full, and 
secure the economic allegiance of America to its cause; if it 
did not command the sea, it would equally have desired to 
observe the rule in order to deprive its enemy of most of the 
advantages of such command: in other words, in order to have 
America do what the Germans now so keenly desire, place an 
embargo on the export of supplies and munitions. Thus, with 
such a policy in effect, there would be for all belligerents— 
prospective commanders of the sea or not—a strong mo- 
tive to submit their case to inquiry and delay, a behavior 
which would prevent most wars and give international organ- 
ization and machinery a chance. There would be set up a 
strong tendency to international arrangement, which would 
have behind it the push of a great material advantage, 
America’s economic alliance or its refusal to the enemy. 
Respect for the rights of others, and for some means of deter- 
mining those rights, would for the first time in history be a 
definite and visible military asset. America’s enormous 
resources would then be acting as a silent and potential power 
for peace. Suchan arrangement does not compel American— 
or any other—opinion to decide on the merits of a complex 
international quarrel. Which is offense and which is aggres- 
sion would be settled by a simple test—adherence to a rule 
that is the first essential in the establishment of any society of 
nations, without which all laws, however cunningly devised, 
all schemes for the protection of neutrals, must fail. If 
general, the arrangement would of course abolish absolute 
neutrality in war. Problems of blockade and contraband 
would be solved by disappearing. If no nation would export 
to the recalcitrant member, questions of blockade could not 
well arise; if no goods could go to him because no nation 
would sell them, it would not greatly matter what the 
contraband list was. 

Sea law would then be the police Jaw of organized society. 
The nations of the world would have surrendered their “neu- 
tral” right of trade in war in exchange for a definite organiza- 
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tion of the world which would give protection to a right much 
more important, and would diminish the risk of war, and the 
damage which in any case war now entails upon them. 
Undoubtedly America was and still is quite able to make 
this departure from old conceptions of neutrality, whether 
supported immediately by other nations or not. She has 
inaugurated radical departures in the field of foreign policy 
before: the Monroe Doctrine was one. It has been said that 
if America had announced this policy at either of the Hague 
Conferences, it would have meant war. By whom? It 
would have been to no one nation’s interest to declare war, 
even if the object could be achieved, which it could not. Short 
of absolute conquest and administration, a nation cannot be 
compelled to lend its money or sell its goods. America 
would, after all, only be exercising rights which are clearly 
secured to nations under existing international law: the right 
of a nation to keep its wealth to itself if it wants to. Any 
day we may read that Holland or Switzerland announces an 
embargo upon this or that article and no combatant chal- 
lenges its right so to act. Indeed the principle of impartiality 
even is observed in the above suggestion. America extends 
a right of access to her ports on equal terms to both combat- 
ants, the terms being submission of their cause to inquiry, 
which she exacts because certain vital rights of her own, like 
the safety of her travellers at sea, depend upon a measure of 
international order which cannot otherwise even be begun. 
If Switzerland, or Sweden, or Holland, in this present 
situation can with impunity put embargoes upon their 
exports, assuredly America could on hers. The more the 
details of America’s position in such a situation and the posi- 
tion of any nation which would challenge it—the proportions 
of advantage gained and risk assumed—are examined, the 
more preposterous does the idea of any combination against 
America on such a score become. America obviously would 
be acting on behalf of a general interest—the interest of all 
against aggression; her new doctrine would be in keeping 
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with the tendency of the time. She would be undisturbed in 
her assertion of this differential neutrality—incidentally, by 
the way, the very form of neutrality which Grotius declared 
to be the right one, the only possible one in a civilized world. 

And what is the alternative policy? An advocate of “the 
largest navy in the world” replies by saying: “Be ready to 
fight ‘at the drop of the hat’ and your rights will be 
respected.” Well, Holland two hundred and fifty and 
America a hundred years ago, if they did not fight “at the 
drop of the hat,” fought for just these rights. They have not 
secured them. And, again, when Americans speak of fight- 
ing over these things, fight whom? Germany—and make the 
British Orders in Council the basis of American rights at 
sea? Britain—either now or after war—and so make the 
work of western democracies futile by putting them at Ger- 
many’s mercy? Fight both? Would America long retain 
much affection for neutral rights if she had to meet bellig- 
erents of such dimensions? Or just leave things where they 
are and go on proclaiming to Germany—or anyone else— 
that if in the next war she can command the sea, she can for 
the purpose of her war call upon America’s national resources 
to any extent she pleases? Well, there would be plenty of 
competition for the command of the sea; and with immense 
increase of sea force, does anyone suppose that the freedom 
and safety of the sea would be brighter than it has been in 
the past? 

Whenever the anarchy of international relationships forces 
us to take a step nearer to the creation of a real society, we 
are compelled to revise our conceptions of such things as 
“sovereignty” and “independence.” <A “society” made up of 
“sovereign and independent” units is a contradiction in 
terms. Closely related to sovereignty and independence is 
neutrality. And old conceptions of neutrality, also, if we 
are ever to move appreciably towards the organization of a 
society of nations, must undergo the necessary adaptation. 











THE WIND-BARREN 


By JoHN MASEFIELD 


Night is on the downland, on the lonely moorland, 

On the hills where the wind goes over sheep-bitten turf, 
Where the bent grass beats upon the unploughed poorland 
And the pine woods roar like the surf. 


Here the Roman lived on the wind-barren lonely, 
Dark now and haunted by the moorland fowl; 
None goes there now but the peewit only, 

And moth-like death in the owl. 


Beauty was here, on this beetle-droning downland; 
The thought of a Caesar in the purple came 

From the palace by the Tiber in the Roman townland 
To this wind-swept hill with no name. 


Lonely Beauty came here and was here in sadness, 
Brave as a thought on the frontier of the mind, 

In the camp of the wild upon the march of madness, 
The bright-eyed Queen of the blind. 


Now where Beauty was are the wind-withered gorses 
Moaning like old men in the hill-wind’s blast, 

The flying sky is dark with running horses 

And the night is full of the past. 








THE SORROWS OF IRELAND 
By Lapy ABERDEEN 


H, the tragedy of it! For a time it seemed as if a silver 
lining might be found in one at least of the black clouds 
of the great war; as if the story of Ireland’s controversy 
might be closed by England granting at last the long 
wrought-for boon—yjustice and self-government for Ire- 
land—that much desired object being finally sealed by Irish- 
men of the North and the South learning to know and trust 
each other, as they had never done before, while they fought 
and died together for the freedom of other nations, winning 
fresh laurels for Ireland in so doing, and extorting eloquent 
testimonies from many quarters, such as this report of a 
Scottish soldier’s remark at Gallipoli: “I have no Irish con- 
nections whatever; in fact, I was rather opposed to the 
granting of Home Rule, but now, speaking honestly and 
calmly, after witnessing what I did—the unparalleled hero- 
ism of those men—I should say nothing is too good to give 
the country of which they were such worthy representatives. 
We are all brothers, but to my dying day, I bow to the 
Irish.” At such a time and in the atmosphere thus created, 
the news was flashed over the world that an attempt had been 
made to land arms in Ireland from a German vessel; that an 
Irish Republic had been proclaimed in Dublin; that a few 
hundred insurgents had seized the Post Office and had 
entrenched themselves firmly in various other public build- 
ings, cutting off all telegraphic communication between 
Dublin and England and shooting down their fellow Irish- 
men who opposed them; and that risings were reported as 
imminent in various other parts of Ireland. 
What did it all mean? Were the Germans right after all? 
In spite of more than 250,000 Irishmen fighting together 
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in the trenches, who had given the lie to the expectation of 
civil war in Ireland, had a junction been effected between 
German invaders and disaffected Irishmen? Had boats 
with arms and ammunition and German officers on board to 
direct the insurrection, been landed at different points? Was 
there a general massacre of loyalists going on? 

Such were the rumors flying about in England, gaining 
strength as they went. Nothing but the vaguest news could 
be obtained, and anxious relatives imagined all kinds of 
horrors happening to their friends in the disturbed areas. 
People in America, who heard something of the course of 
events day by day and who could therefore gauge the futility 
of the madcap rebellion from the outset, can scarcely realize 
the fears which were entertained in Great Britain for a few 
days, and which caused the dispatch of the military and the 
proclamation of martial law to be hailed with intense relief; 
and not only in England and Scotland but in Ireland itself, 
where there was but an infinitesimal portion of the popula- 
tion in sympathy with the rebellion, and where the soldiers 
were hailed in many parts with cheers and gifts of food and 
other comforts. Many regarded them in the light of pro- 
tectors, who would restore order and prevent the homes and 
the shops from being looted by the disorderly youths and boys 
who are a natural product of Dublin’s disregarded slums. 

For a few days of anguish the city was given over to fire 
and sword and shooting of Irish Nationalist soldiers and 
policemen by Irish Republicans and vice-versa, during which 
time the Castle—that name of evil omen where the State 
Apartments and the Hall of St. Patrick’s Knights had been 
for many months a Red Cross Hospital—became the com- 
mon shelter of wounded insurgents, soldiers, and policemen 
lying side by side with wounded soldiers from France. Then 
came the news that the insurrection was quelled, that the rebels 
had surrendered unconditionally, and that orders had been 
sent by the man who was termed “provisional President of the 
Republic” to the outlying centres held by the insurgents, to 
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lay down their arms to prevent further loss of life. And 
then came England’s great opportunity, when Ireland and 
her kin beyond the sea could have been won for ever—an 
opportunity like to that which had been seized and acted 
upon by self-governing South Africa in the name of the 
King, after the South African rebellion headed by De Wet 
and quelled by Botha. 

But alas! the country was in a state of war, and according 
to the soldier’s code, military law had to be administered as 
on the field of battle, and there was no manner of doubt as to 
the guilt of those who had precipitated an insurrection 
causing the death of more than five hundred persons, the 
maiming of many others, the destruction of much valuable 
property, and the upsetting of the minds of the people at a 
time when the cause of Ireland, no less than the cause of the 
Allies, demanded entire concentration on the successful 
prosecution of the great European war. Never had any set 
of men more deeply forfeited their lives to the state, and 
never had any set of men done so more willingly, cherishing 
wild dreams of a free and independent Ireland, and forget- 
ting the ties of brotherhood which united them to those other 
hundreds of thousands of Irishmen who believed that they 
were no less risking their lives for the sake of Ireland’s 
freedom by fighting for her and the Allies in the trenches 
abroad. 

And when once the supreme doom had been passed on any 
of the leaders, it was but natural, perhaps, that officers in 
command should feel that there could be no differentiation 
among those who had assumed a common responsibility in 
leading hundreds of unwarned youthful followers into a 
rebellion which involved for them and their families the direst 
consequences. But nevertheless, I doubt not that there are 
countless thousands of British subjects both in the United 
Kingdom and in the overseas Dominions whose hearts are 
wrung with regret that England could not temper “justice 
with mercy.” 
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But the question arises, how were these rebels created? 
Are they a recent product? Is it just Irish innate “cussed- 
ness” that produces these sporadic insurrections from time 
to time, and always at the moment of danger for Britain? 

To answer these questions we cannot confine ourselves to 
the immediate origin of the recent trouble, nor to the reasons 
which combined to bring its leaders into association with one 
another. We have to inquire into the causes of the never 
ceasing conflict between the two countries, ever since 
Strongbow first set foot on the soil of Ireland, invited thither 
by one of her own chieftains. We should have to produce 
volumes of oratory and tomes of poetry, all leading to the 
same conclusion, and breathing the passionate desire for the 
recognition of Ireland as a nation, with the right to manage 
her own affairs, and to bring up her children as Irish men and 
women, speaking their own language, proud of their own 
history and literature, and developing according to their own 
ideals. Set against these aspirations the character of the 
Anglo-Saxon with an unalterable belief in his country and its 
laws, its history, its language, its power to conquer whenever 
it resolves to vanquish, and the certainty that all countries 
and races that come under its rule and influence must of 
necessity be happier than under any other—and you get the 
conditions of the centuries of strife, misery, and misunder- 
standing between the two countries so closely related, and 
between races which should be, and which indeed are, 
complements of one another. 

I think it was Dean Stanley who used to say that if you 
examined the pedigree of any Anglo-Saxon who attained any 
considerable degree of success, you would find that he had a 
dash of the Celt in his composition, whereas, on the other 
hand, the genius of the Celt needed the steadying touch of the 
solid Anglo-Saxon to make him more fully effective in 
practical life. There are those who scoff at the notion of this 
essential difference between the races, and who bid us remem- 
ber that the people of Great Britain and Ireland are com- 
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posed of a hopelessly confused medley of races from which 
it is vain for us to pick the predominating characteristics 
that mould the characters and destinies of the four com- 
ponent parts of the British Isles. And it is those very 
people who thus scoff, who will never understand the instine- 
tive patriotism through which the Gael can ever be fired to 
noble deeds, whether you find him in Scotland or Wales, or 
Cornwall or Ireland; and it is those very people who have 
again and again wrecked the relations between England and 
Ireland up to the present day. 

In 1601 we find Bacon writing to Cecil, Elizabeth’s 
famous Secretary of State, regarding the roots of trouble in 
Ireland which had to be got rid of. Amongst them he men- 
tioned “the ambitions of the chiefs,” and “‘the barbarous laws, 
customs, habits of apparel, and the poets who enchant them 
in savage manner’ —and so “the wild Irish” were to be driven 
out to waste lands, and settlements to be made of colonies of 
civil people of England and Scotland “who would reclaim 
Ireland and Ulster in particular . . . from savage and 
barbarous customs, to humanity and civility.” 

Successive leaders and orators have pleaded with England, 
for her own sake as well as for that of Ireland, to relinquish 
her futile policy of repression alternated by conciliation, and 
once and for all to acknowledge herself in the wrong in the 
attempt to rule Ireland against her will, and to wipe out the 
infamy of the Act of Union by establishing once again an 
Irish Parliament, clothed with the power of legislating for 
the domestic affairs of Ireland. For forty years an Irish 
Parliamentary Party has striven by constitutional means to 
obtain the rights they claim for their country, and to lead the 
people of Ireland to adopt this policy instead of that of 
physical force. That party has been a wonder of organiza- 
tion; it has maintained its policy under most severe and 
diverse trials. Its members have kept to their self-denying 
ordinance to accept no place under the British Government 
until Home Rule be established, and the party has received 
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the steady support of the great majority of the people of 
Ireland. It was when successive elections proved that the 
Parliamentary Party represented the desires of the main 
body of people in Ireland, that Mr. Gladstone was convinced 
that the demand for Home Rule, reiterated again through 
Parliamentary representatives after the extension of the 
franchise in 1884, could no longer be disregarded. 

As Lord Aberdeen and I enjoyed the privilege of living 
in intimate relations with Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, we had 
the opportunity of watching the process by which the argu- 
ments of justice for Ireland and trust in her people acted on 
the great statesman when he was convinced that the demand 
made through her chosen representatives was real and con- 
tinuous, and based on facts as well as on sentiment. From 
that time till his death the main object of his life was to obtain 
for Ireland the liberties which were enjoyed by other parts 
of the Empire; and at what cost to himself and his political 
followers he carried on the high mission which he believed to 
be entrusted to him, few remember now. 

He was not permitted to see the desire of his heart accom- 
plished. When my brother, Lord Tweedmouth, in his 
capacity as Chief Liberal Whip, brought to Mr. Gladstone 
the figures giving the majority on which the Liberal Party 
could count in the House of Commons after the election of 
1892 as only a little over thirty, Mr. Gladstone exclaimed in 
deep disappointment, “Then I shall not be in at the death!” 
Nevertheless, he labored more earnestly than ever to do all in 
his power to bring about the desired consummation. 

But it was not till 1914 that the same Viceroy, Lord 
Aberdeen, who was sent to Ireland by Mr. Gladstone as the 
first Home Rule Viceroy in 1886, saw a Home Rule Bill 
placed on the statute book. And meanwhile, what vicissi- 
tudes had that policy of self-government for Ireland experi- 
enced! We have seen it pass through every conceivable 
phase at the political meetings which it was our lot to attend 
in every part of Great Britain in order to plead for its adop- 
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tion. We have heard it cheered to the echo, and a few years 
later pronounced to be as dead as Queen Anne. ‘There was 
a period when the forged letters published by “The Times” 
so blinded the people of England with prejudice that the 
cause associated with Mr. Parnell’s name seemed as good as 
lost; but in a few short months he was so triumphantly vindi- 
cated that a public meeting in Edinburgh, over which Lord 
Aberdeen presided, was held to celebrate the conferring of 
the freedom of the Scottish capital on the Irish leader. 

Again its fortunes waned, and there were years when to 
mention the words Home Rule was to court unpopularity, 
even in Liberal circles; and then again the faith of those who 
remained loyal to the policy of trust in the people was 
rewarded by seeing it emerge out of darkness; and it was 
evident that the vast majority of the people of Great Britain 
had accepted it as a just and righteous measure, and wished 
to see the question disposed of. That was undoubtedly the 
temper of the electors who swept Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the Liberal Party into power by a huge 
majority in 1905, and who heartily sustained his policy of 
self-government for South Africa. 

But the Irish Parliamentary Party still had to wait for the 
fulfilment of their hopes, until the Liberal Government had 
carried legislation which would give Parliament power to 
enact great measures of reform in spite of an adverse 
majority in the House of Lords, if passed three times 
by the House of Commons. There were years of weary 
waiting, and recurring all-night sittings; but the Irish Party 
were found ever faithful and at their post; time and again 
defeating devices and snap divisions planned by vigilant foes 
who intended to wreck the Parliament Bill, and with it the 
hopes of great reforms demanded by the British democracy, 
as well as to bar the passage of Home Rule. 

England and Scotland and Wales owe much to the Irish 
Parliamentary Party during those years of struggle, even 
as they were already in its debt during the previous Liberal 
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Administration of 1892-95, when with a majority of only a 
little over thirty much important legislation was passed 
through the House of Commons, in many cases to be after- 
wards lost through the action of the House of Lords. Such 
was the fate of the second Home Rule Bill. But during all 
those years between 1886 and 1914, the Irish Party were able 
to promote the passing of many Parliamentary measures for 
the benefit of Ireland, both under Liberal and Conservative 
Governments, and none have been of greater benefit than the 
successive Land Purchase Acts through which two-thirds of 
the land of Ireland has passed into the direct control of the 
occupiers, the establishment of a Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction which has the co-operation of an 
Advisory Council, and of County Committees directly chosen 
by the people. The part played by the Parliamentary Party 
in pressing forward all these reforms has been most conspicu- 
ous, but they have never suffered it to be thought that these 
measures, beneficial as they were, lessened or obscured Ire- 
land’s demand for the restoration of her Parliament on 
College Green. 

Unionists have constantly asserted that when once the 
land question was settled and farmers had an interest in 
the soil, and when local government was given, the Irish 
people would soon cease to press for Home Rule. They 
little knew Ireland who could believe this; and those who do 
not come into contact with the conditions of life in Ireland 
little realize how the grip of English rule and English mis- 
understanding makes itself felt not only by constant 
supervision of the police but also through the influence of the 
innumerable officials connected with Boards and Depart- 
ments without number, who are governed by English ideas 
and a supreme sense of responsibility to the British Treasury, 
rather than by what is needed for the health of the people of 
Ireland and the development of the country’s resources. 

The County and Borough Councils and the Municipalities 
of Ireland have done fine work, in spite of the abuse which is 
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often levelled at them, and amongst their officials will be 
found well-trained men with experience and knowledge to 
fit them to take a useful part in the future government of 
Ireland under her own Parliament. But at present the 
powers of these local authorities are so limited in many ways, 
they are so harried and hampered by numberless regulations 
and vexatious restrictions, that it is little wonder that they 
become disheartened and do not attempt to carry out the 
housing schemes and measures of reform so urgently needed 
for the benefit of the homes of the people. 

The wonder is that under the present system of constant 
espionage it can still be recorded that the proportion of crime 
in Ireland is so low. Up till now the cities of Ireland have 
not been permitted the power to borrow in the open market 
for civic schemes.* All such loans have had to be negotiated 
in their behalf through the Board of Works and with its 
approval. Many instances might be quoted of much-needed 
local improvements falling through. Some important hous- 
ing was required in a small town, but difficulties cropped up 
about obtaining land at reasonable cost, no Town Planning 
Act authorizing compulsory purchase of such land by 
municipalities being applicable to Ireland. The landlord, 
however, was approached by a local philanthropic organiza- 
tion, their petition was granted, and the desired land offered 
very reasonably. The Urban Council took up the matter, 
decided to go forward with the scheme, the plans were made, 
the contracts were drawn up, the approval of one Board was 
obtained, but at the last the work was stopped because 
another Board held that the scheme would involve too high 
arate for the town. The laborers for whom the houses were 
required are to this day without them, and the Urban Coun- 
cillors will be hard to persuade to take up the matter again. 


* A special permission has quite recently been granted to local authori- 
ties in Ireland to borrow in the open market in the United States, for 
urgent housing purposes, and it is more than possible that the Dublin 
Corporation may avail themselves of this permission to meet Dublin’s 
dire need. 
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Of course, regulations and standards by which local 
authorities must carry on their business are necessary, but it 
all depends upon how such supervision by the central 
authority is administered. Fancy what an American city 
would say if it were told that it had no power either to main- 
tain a municipal Pasteurized milk depot for the benefit of 
weakly babies, nor to give a grant to such a milk depot 
already running under voluntary workers and proved to have 
done excellent work in saving scores of babies’ lives! Yet 
that is what the Dublin municipality was informed by the 
Law Officer and by the Local Government Board. And 
accordingly the said milk depot had to be closed after the 
first few weeks of the war owing to the diversion of voluntary 
subscriptions to war purposes; and the doctors agree that an 
increase of infant mortality in the City of Dublin is the 
result. 

This is merely an illustration, but it is in matters of this 
kind, and in the arrangements for primary and secondary 
education, in the provision of suitable and sanitary school- 
houses, and in the administration of the Poor Law, that the 
people of Ireland, and especially the children of Ireland, are 
at such a disadvantage as compared with the children of 
England and Scotland. Recently it was computed that 
there were over 20,000 children in Belfast for whom there 
was no room in the schools; and when School Attendance 
Officers in Dublin are urged to insist on the more regular 
attendance of the children, they will tell you how shamefully 
overcrowded many of the schools are already. 

If a widow in Dublin, with four children, applies for relief, 
she can receive the value of three shillings, fivepence a week 
in 8 ounces of tea, 2 pounds of sugar, and 10 loaves of bread, 
or the alternative will be to enter the hated workhouse. In 
Glasgow, the order for a widow under like circumstances 
would generally be three shillings a week for each member of 
the family, on the understanding that the mother undertakes 
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to remain at home to care for her family. In Liverpool, the 
allowance would be a penny per child less. 

In England and Scotland, there is now medical inspection 
in the schools, as well as medical treatment and special 
schools for children in any way defective, open-air schools, 
and children’s sanatoriums. In Ireland, there is no provision 
of the kind, although the children are relatively more in need 
of such help. ‘The medical dispensaries in Ireland, though 
they look well on paper, do not meet the needs of the poor, 
and they have a flavor of the Poor Law which renders them 
distasteful. Lllustrations of these differences and disabilities 
might be easily multiplied; they can only be remedied by the 
power and the responsibility for their adjustment being 
placed in the hands of the Irish people themselves, who 
understand their own needs and who will meet them, although 
they may do so by methods not in exact accordance with 
English ideas. 

The faults most apparent in Ireland are those which are 
bred in a people who are alternately tyrannized over and 
cajoled; and if they seek by secret means to obtain their 
desires, who can blame them? Certainly not those who 
deprive them of the responsibilities and the duties which are 
the rights of a free people. Certainly not those who, after 
a long period of shameful penal laws imposing endless dis- 
abilities on all who would not conform to the State Church, 
whether Catholics or Presbyterians, and making it a crime 
to provide education for Catholic children, ultimately 
devised a system of so-called national education which 
excluded any instruction in the history and literature of 
Ireland and sent teachers who could not speak one word of 
Gaelic to teach Irish-speaking children. 

The Gaelic League was started as a non-political associa- 
tion formed to endeavor to save the language which was the 
only language of ninety-nine hundredths of the Irish race 
up to 1700, and in which there exists so noble a literature. 
It accomplished great things in keeping alive the use of 
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the Gaelic in Irish-speaking districts, and in reviving the old 
songs and musie and dancing, and also in forming centres 
all over the country where people could meet to study the 
old language and at the same time the old history and litera- 
ture of their country, mingling for social intercourse on the 
basis of common love for Ireland and all things Irish. It 
also contended for the teaching of Irish in the schools and 
succeeded in bringing this about. If it had done nothing 
else save to revive the old happy country-side gatherings, 
restoring hope and confidence and inducing in the young a 
desire to study and to spend their leisure time in learning the 
old Irish songs and music and dances instead of hanging 
about the corners of the streets, it would have done a great 
deal. But it also promoted the cause of Irish industries by 
encouraging the use of articles made in Ireland, so often 
neglected for more easily obtained imported goods. Many 
of its members took a deep interest in the formation of local 
Industrial Development Associations which have been a real 
and beneficial driving force for the development of Irish 
industries and resources. Beside these organizations there 
has been a remarkable Irish literary movement, producing 
a number of writers and poets and dramatists of an essen- 
tially original and Irish type, creating also an Irish Theatre 
which has made a deep impression not only on Ireland but 
also in Great Britain and America. 

Thus on all sides national sentiment is being nurtured and 
deepened, and is finding practical outlets. At the same time 
the farmers are making astounding progress under the new 
conditions of being owners of their farms; and under the 
fostering care of the Department and the County Agricul- 
tural Committees, together with Sir Horace Plunkett’s Irish 
agricultural organization, are being incited to fresh effort in 
co-operation with one another. The re-established evicted 
tenants are settling down under the arrangements of the 
Land Commission, and the dwellers in the congested dis- 
tricts are entering into a new inheritance in the re-distribution 
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of land amongst them on an economic basis, and with oppor- 
tunities for learning how to make the most of their land. 
The fifty thousand cottages built by the local authorities 
under a special grant changed the position of agricultural 
laborers, and the opening of technical classes and technical 
schools, so eagerly taken advantage of, has given a new out- 
look in life to the younger generation, the only sad side of 
this being that there are so few industries in Ireland where 
skilled workers are required. Thus agricultural Ireland is 
walking in new paths, and paths full of hope. 

But the housing conditions of the cities and towns of Ire- 
land remain a blot and a menace, culminating in Dublin with 
a lamentable lack of houses suitable for the working classes, 
and with 22.9 of its population living in one-room tene- 
ments—12,042 of them families, consisting of 73,973 persons, 
thus giving an average number of occupants in each room 
as 6.1. The Corporation of Dublin has done more in regard 
to providing new housing in proportion to the number of the 
population than any other city of the United Kingdom, but 
its powers are too limited; the task with which it has to deal 
is stupendous. The proportion of poverty is indicated by 
the fact that about half the deaths in Dublin occur in hos- 
pitals, institutions, and workhouses. The fact that more 
than a quarter of the male population is engaged in unskilled 
labor at a rate of wages not exceeding eighteen shillings a 
week explains largely the reason of the poverty, the ill health, 
and the high death rate of Dublin, and for that matter, of 
other Irish cities too. 

However, three years ago the municipalities of Ireland 
formed an association amongst themselves after a housing 
and health conference, held at the invitation of the Women’s 
Health Association and the Town Planning Association. 
They decided that their first duty must be to promote 
some schemes whereby the Irish urban laborer should 
be put on the same footing as his rural brother. The 
prospect seemed hopeful, the Government promised a 
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grant, there was a possibility of helpful legislation, and at 
a Civic Exhibition opened in Dublin in July, 1914, where an 
immense concourse of municipal and other local authorities 
met to support and push the cause of civic progress, the 
Viceroy announced a prize for the preparation of the best 
town-plan for a new Dublin, beautiful in itself, and conven- 
ient for its workers. 

But during all these years of progress there was a group 
of people who were neither satisfied with material develop- 
ment nor with the cult of Irish nationalism provided by 
artistic, literary, and industrial organizations, nor with the 
action of the Irish Parliamentary Party. This group had 
come to the conclusion that Home Rule would never material- 
ize in any practical form, and that those who wished to save 
Ireland from losing her nationality and becoming a mere 
province of Great Britain, must organize on different lines. 
And so in November, 1905, the policy of the newly formed 


Sinn Fein National Council was explained in an address by 


Mr. Arthur Griffith, the editor of the Sinn Fein newspaper. 

Its name “ourselves alone” was to be its slogan; it was to 
aim at “the re-establishment of the independence of Ireland,” 
and to adopt the platform that, first, “Ireland is a distinct 
nation”; second, that “no agreement should be made with 
Great Britain until the latter kept the compact made in 1783, 
which enacted ‘that the right claimed by the people of 
Ireland to be bound only by laws enacted by His Majesty 
and the Parliament of that Kingdom is hereby declared to be 
established and ascertained for ever, and shall at no time 
hereafter be questioned’”; and, third, that all existing 
powers are to be used “for the creation of a prosperous, virile, 
and independent nation.” Meanwhile national self-develop- 
ment was to be advanced “through the duties and rights on 
the part of the individual and by the aid of all movements 
originating within Ireland, instinct with national tradition.” 
A protective system for Irish industries was to be introduced; 
also the establishment of an Irish Consular Service, and an 
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Irish Mercantile Marine. The creation of an essentially 
Irish Civil Service was to be effected by persuading all local 
bodies to appoint only those who had passed a qualifying 
examination in the Irish language and in the knowledge of 
Irish history, literature, and industrial resources. The 
reform of education on a national basis was to be undertaken, 
and Sinn Fein members were expected “to refrain from con- 
suming as far as possible articles paying duty to the British 
Exchequer,” and from “giving any voluntary support to the 
British armed forces.” 

The Sinn Fein movement had doubtless from the outset a 
considerable number of sympathizers in the United States 
amongst the irreconcilables who still dream of an independent 
Irish Republic. The enemies of the Home Rule movement 
and of the Irish Parliamentary Party of all kinds were glad 
to give covert support to the Sinn Feiners, and in this way 
there were sundry strange alliances. But for many years 
the Sinn Fein movement gathered little strength, and its 
weakness was manifest in having to abandon the daily issue 
of its organ and in the diminishing number of its candidates 
returned at the municipal elections in Dublin and elsewhere. 

It was once again Ulster which was to give the impetus to a 
movement of revolt, by organizing and arming a body of 
Ulster Volunteers, by smuggling in arms which were said to 
be supplied from English sympathizers, and from Germany, 
and by planning a provisional government which was to 
proclaim itself in charge of Ulster the moment that a Home 
Rule Parliament was established in College Green. “Ulster 
will fight and Ulster will be right” was the watchword. If 
King George signed the Home Rule Bill, he would forfeit 
the loyalty of the Ulster Unionists. 

A Liberal Government pledged against coercion believed 
that the wisest policy was to turn a blind eye to these threat- 
enings and vauntings of treason, and these secret drillings 
and parades, so long as no actual violence was attempted; 
and by this policy they doubtless greatly disappointed sundry 
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leaders who courted arrest and prosecution. But meanwhile 
Nationalist Ireland looked on with scarce concealed admira- 
tion of their Ulster brethren’s performances, and took note. 
Then came the time when they, too, decided to organize a 
volunteer force to defend themselves in the event of hostile 
proceedings from Ulster. And the Government which had 
suffered the organization of the Ulster Volunteers could not 
interfere with the National Volunteers. And then came 
England’s great opportunity at the outset of the war. The 
Home Rule Bill had been placed on the statute book, after 
anxious delays, yet not to become operative without an 
amending Bill. Still it was there, and on its faith Mr. John 
Redmond in a never-to-be-forgotten announcement offered 
the National Volunteers to the British Empire to fight along- 
side the Ulster Volunteers in defense of their common coun- 
try and thus to free the British forces in Ireland for service 
abroad. 

The enthusiasm that was evoked by this courageous speech 
re-echoed over the world, and the Volunteers would doubtless 
have made Mr. Redmond’s offer good had the British War 
Office been wise enough to clinch the bargain. That day of 
opportunity went by, and although the young men of Ireland 
responded generously to the appeal to stand by the rights of 
small nations and to realize that in fighting for the cause of 
the Allies they were fighting for Ireland, yet there was a 
section which drew off, suspicious, resentful, believing that 
the Home Rule Act was but a sham, intended to draw Ire- 
land on and then leave her in the lurch. And so, as recruit- 
ing for Kitchener’s new army went on, there was always a 
tendency for some to join the ranks of the Sinn Fein, and 
some 13,000 Sinn Fein Volunteers broke off from the main 
body of National Volunteers who followed Mr. Redmond. 
And then came the unexpected shock of the formation of the 
Coalition Government, with not only Sir Edward Carson but 
several other avowed opponents of Home Rule in the Cabinet, 
and Mr. Redmond by the pledge of his party unable to accept 
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a place beside them. The confidence in the materialization 
of the looked-for Irish Parliament grew fainter, the rumors 
of conscription being applied to Ireland grew stronger, and 
the apostles of Sinn Fein and physical force, in company 
with the leaders of the [rish Republican Brotherhood, and of 
the Citizen Army which was the legacy of the days of the 
terrible strike of 1913-14, decided by the majority of one vote 
that, in the words of their own proclamation, the moment 
had arrived for “Ireland to summon her children to her flag 
and to strike for her freedom.” They accordingly “seized 
that moment, supported by Ireland’s exiled children in 
America and by gallant allies in Europe.” 

The origin of the tragedy of the Sinn Fein rising of Easter 
week, 1916, is thus laid bare, and its bitter consequences are 
but too well known. Out of the darkness of the gloom that 
followed came a ray of light, when the Prime Minister 
declared, on his return to England after visiting the scenes of 
the rebellion, that one thing at least was certain and agreed 
to by all parties, and that was, that the system of governing 
Ireland known as “the Castle” had absolutely broken down 
and could never be renewed. 

And then we heard that Mr. Lloyd-George had accepted a 
commission, unanimously confided to him by the Cabinet, to 
negotiate with the different parties in Ireland with a view of 
arriving at a settlement whereby the Home Rule Act would 
be set in operation, with certain special arrangements for 
those northern countries that wished to be left under the 
present system. And then, miracle of miracles, an Ulster 
Convention accepted the situation and agreed to a Home 
Rule Parliament being set up in Dublin; Sir Edward 
Carson was authorized to carry on further negotiations; 
and the Unionists of Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan 
agreed to their counties being placed under the Dublin 
Parliament. The Nationalists of Ulster by a large majority 
accepted the advice of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin and 
agreed to the six northeastern counties being left out for the 
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present, believing they would come in of their own accord 
later. ‘The Directory of the Nationalist Party met in Dublin 
and accepted the terms submitted to them as suggested by 
Mr. Lloyd-George; and the Unionists had a meeting in 
London which passed no resolution, but at which it was 
understood that the great majority were in favor of the set- 
tlement. ‘The press of Great Britain almost unanimously 
welcomed the proposals, and Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Campbell agreed to sit in the Dublin Parliament. What 
announcement could more emphasize the new state of affairs’ 

True, there were mutterings from the ultra Tory-Unionist 
party who could not part from their bogie of distrust in the 
people and, hence, terror of Home Rule. The O’Brienites 
set up a fresh wail at the treachery of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party in consenting to a “partitioned Ireland.” But the 
friends of Ireland on both sides of the Atlantic rejoiced, 
believing that the establishment of an Irish Parliament by 
consent, with control over all those Boards where officials had 
hitherto carried on Irish business with their eyes turned to 
London for orders, would surely mean the beginning of the 
dawn which would brighten into fuller day when an Imperial 
Conference, composed of representatives of that sisterhood 
of self-governing nations which is the true British common- 
wealth, would undoubtedly decree that Ireland could no 
longer be the one exception to the policy which had created 
and proved the power of an empire founded on trust in the 
people. 

At the moment of writing, these fair prospects are over- 
clouded. By some inexplicable process, that section of the 
Tory Party which has always proved to be wrong, and which 
at every crisis has resisted reform until it was wrested from 
it, now appears to have so influenced the Cabinet that it 
decided to change the form of settlement which Mr. Lloyd- 
George had submitted to the various parties to the agree- 
ment, in two particulars, which were impossible for Mr. 
Redmond and the Irish Party to accept with any hope of 
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carrying their followers with them and of ensuring a fair 
beginning to the new régime. 

It appears certain that the vast majority of the people of 
Great Britain are bitterly disappointed at the break-down, 
and resent the influences whereby the settlement has been 
wrecked. Their whole-hearted admiration has been aroused 
for Mr. Redmond during the last two years when he has, time 
and again, shown himself so true and courageous a statesman, 
with the gift of understanding and interpreting not only the 
feelings of his own people, but also those of the Empire 
which he has served so well during these days of stress and 
trial. And through him and through the gallant deeds of 
the Irish soldiers, the British people have learned to under- 
stand Ireland and the value of Ireland’s friendship as they 
have never understood it before. They may be inarticulate 
during this time of war; but they have taken note of what 
has occurred and of the part played by various persons and 
parties, and it may be accepted as certain that they will make 
it manifest that they will not brook any longer their country 
being made a byword throughout the world because of her 
obstinate refusal to yield to Ireland the ordinary rights of a 
free country while she is championing the freedom of small 
nationalities all over the world. 

The leaders of the two great Irish parties have openly said 
that it is impossible to go back to the old strifes which so 
bitterly divided them before the war. They are going to 
find a way to agree—they are going to set to work to build 
up their country, to develop its resources, and to care for its 
little children so that they will all have a chance of growing 
up in vigor of body and mind to serve their native land and 
make it a name of praise and joy amongst the nations. Let 
those who dare, say nay. The democracies of the British 
Empire and of Ireland will deal with them. 

















THE DEATH-GRAPPLE WITH PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


By A. F. Poiuarp 


HE speech which the British Premier recently addressed 

to a gathering of French visitors in London provides 

a suitable text for a review of British aims and ideals in the 

war on the completion of its second year. In it he reminded 

his hearers of that definition of British policy to which he 

gave utterance in the first month of the war; but on this 

oceasion he confined his remarks to emphasizing the point 

that all the other objects of the war were comprehended in 

the single aim of destroying “the overmastering dictation of 
a government controlled by a military caste.” 

It would obviously be irrational to father on this German 
issue between popular self-government and military dictation 
the whole burden of European problems which are involved 
in this war. Nevertheless, it is true that the method of their 
solution, the arming of Europe during the last half-century, 
and the final cataclysm of Armageddon have been the out- 
come of German domestic politics and trace their pedigree 
to the events of 1863-1866. Not one of those problems is 
new, but they had not before led to a world war because no 
state before modern Germany had adopted the gospel that 
war is the sole and sovereign method of settling thorny ques- 
tions. It is that doctrine of arms which has made this war, 
and a peace that is to last can only be made by the defeat of 
that doctrine and the conversion of its adherents to a more 
rational frame of mind. The European and the German 
problems are not distinct, but identical; and this war is as 
much the outcome of German politics as the wars of a century 
ago were the outcome of the French Revolution. Then war 
arose from the claim of a people to govern itself; now it has 
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sprung from the claim of a dynasty and a caste to rule by 
the sword. Buta Germanic system that has lasted less than 
fifty years is not yet in possession of a title to perpetuity; 
and the continuance of Prussian militarism with its philo- 
sophical appanages depends upon whether this war will have 
cost the German people more than the value they set on its 
services in the past. 

So long as the war promised to end in a German victory, 
this question of cost hardly arose in the German mind. ‘The 
Germans were well imbued with the doctrine that their idol 
the state required human sacrifice, and they were always pre- 
pared to offer their lives in great numbers for the sake of 
power and glory; they were willing to make a million mar- 
tyrs to the cause of German supremacy. As for the money, 
their humbled foes would pay in full measure. But what if 
the power and glory eluded their grasp, if the indemnities 
came from German pockets, and the millions of lives were 
offered for naught? Most races have had their barbarian 
Molochs and dethroned them at length; and since Verdun 
millions of Germans have begun at last to think of counting 
the cost of a gigantic and unsuccessful war. To whom will 
they seek to present the bill they will have to pay, and to 
what cause will they ascribe its colossal proportions and the 
fact that they have to pay it? Hardly to lack of preparation, 
self-sacrifice, organization, and effort, assuredly to some 
original sin in their Weltanschauung; and we may see such 
a conversion from faith in material to belief in moral values 
as the world has rarely witnessed. 

Pending that alluring consummation, we have to consider 
alternative issues to the war, and contemplate the evils we are 
fighting to avoid. The worst eventuality that has faced us 
since August, 1914, may perhaps without undue optimism 
be ruled out of the account; and before the attack on Verdun 
German officers themselves admitted in conversation that a 
triumph, such as that of which they had dreamt at the open- 
ing of the war, was no longer within the sphere of rational 
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aspiration. In those early days Hans Delbriick ventured to 
remark that the era of world empires had passed away; he 
was promptly reminded by the militarists that the terms of 
peace would be settled by the German general staff and not 
by professors of history. By this time even his critics would 
probably admit that history was justified of its professors, 
and that the dream of a Germany surrounded by client 
European states and bestriding the world like a colossus has 
vanished like the unsubstantial fabric of a vision. The Bal- 
kans dropped out of a recent survey the German Chancellor 
made of the field of stricken foes; nothing was said about the 
disruption of France, or the freedom of the seas: Belgium 
was to be created anew with guarantees for the protection of 
Belgians against French and British tyranny and of the 
Flemings against the tyranny of Belgium; and German 
compensation was to be found in Poland and in Russia’s 
Baltic provinces. This was a public confession of the secret 
conviction that Germany might have to be content with some- 
thing like the status quo ante bellum, with a rectification of 
her eastern frontier to be paid for by the Turkish surrender 
of Armenia to Russia. Germans have tried to prepare their 
Turkish ally for that sacrifice by making little secret of the 
extent of the Armenian massacre. 

Moderate though such a settlement might seem compared 
with German ambitions and Allied apprehensions, it would 
yet involve consequences which would be intolerable to 
humanity at large. This is not a war for the re-distribution 
of territory or the compromise of national aspirations; it is 
a war to end war for generations or to make it more horrible 
and insistent. Lord Rosebery once remarked of the liquor 
traffic that either the state must control the trade, or the trade 
would control the state; and of the lesson of this war it may 
be said that either humanity must master war or war will 
master humanity. ‘The broadest issue in human affairs is 
whether they are to stand on a basis of force and fraud or on 
one of ethical principle; and this war will decide whether the 
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world as a whole will have for the future to put its trust in 
the sword or in justice and humanity, whether mankind will 
rely on military or on moral strength. A stalemate would 
be a drawn battle between the two principles, and each would 
be left to develop along its own lines. With their usual fore- 
thought, the Germans began to prepare for this contingency 
as soon as the battle of the Marne made a complete triumph 
unlikely; and by instilling the conviction into German minds 
that the war which they made was purely one of defense, they 
will be able to claim that the status quo ante bellum is a 
triumph over aggression which only the strong right arm of 
Prussian militarism could have achieved. The moral will be 
to strengthen and lengthen that arm, to give yet more weight 
to the councils of war, and pile to a still greater height the 
mountain of munitions and armaments, to pay less regard 
than ever to scraps of paper, and strain every nerve to pre- 
pare for the final triumph which eluded the grasp of 
militarism in this war. 

In that interval the science and horror of war will not stand 
still, and its capacious maw will open yet wider to swallow 
the safeguards and guarantees with which international law 
and morality have painfully striven to limit its ravages. The 
descent we have witnessed since 1870 will be but a step com- 
pared with the abyss into which we shall plunge before war 
is renewed; and he would be a purblind optimist who could 
discern any sure check or bounds to its operations. Before 
1914 we imagined that there were certain considerable 
restraints on hostilities hallowed by custom and sanctioned by 
international agreements. It was supposed that war was a 
business confined to one sex, to belligerents, and to armed 
forces; it was assumed that states might remain neutral if 
they chose, and that if they remained neutral their nationals 
would be immune from loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty. It was further taken for granted that the number of 
actual combatants would be a small proportion of the peo- 
ples involved in the war, and that loss of life and destruction 
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of property would be confined to more or less definite and 
limited military areas. There is not one of these limitations 
which the intruding sweep of this war has not broken down, 
and not one which does not threaten to disappear altogether 
in the wars of the future. They will not be restricted by sex. 
The physical strength, which was once the combatant’s main 
qualification, has been superseded by machinery; and the 
hundred of thousands of women who have made munitions 
for this war and helped to construct aeroplanes, guns, and 
torpedoes, will be succeeded by a generation of women who 
will switch on the currents to set them in action. They may 
be kept out of the trenches, but there are few other functions 
in war which women might not discharge. No doubt their 
proximity to the front would divert them from industrial 
production; but science has multiplied the human capacity 
for production to such an extent that the time may not be far 
distant when a third of the human race could produce for the 
whole and leave the remaining two-thirds free to devote their 
whole time to war. _The progress towards universal con- 
scription in every state is merely a stage in the tendency to 
involve the whole human race in war. 

There will be no territorial limits to the war of the future, 
and distance will provide no prophylactic against the anni- 
hilation of space. The war area is a definition of the past, 
and the Germans who complained that Freiburg—when it 
was bombed by the French—was outside the sphere of mili- 
tary operations, have already dropped bombs on London; 
and women and children living almost on the borders of 
Wales have been killed by Zeppelin raiders coming from cen- 
tral Europe. Ten years ago Count Zeppelin was laboriously 
seeking to construct a lighter-than-air ship which would 
travel a few dozen miles at eighteen miles an hour: ten years 
hence it will be as easy for airships from Europe to drop 
bombs on the Mississippi Valley. Submarines can now cross 
the Atlantic; ten years hence they will circumnavigate the 
globe, and if England were beaten in this war, the terms of 
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peace would include the cession of the Bermudas, at least one 
West Indian island within easy reach of the Panama Canal, 
and a chain of stations across the Pacific. Science, which is 
depriving Great Britain of her insular security, will not long 
leave America in its paradise of isolation. 

As the distinction between military and civil areas, between 
combatants and non-combatants, is breaking down, so also 
the line which protected neutrals is tending to disappear, and 
in the future it will become more and more difficult for neu- 
trals to maintain neutrality. Scraps of paper will clearly be 
nothing more, but that is not the point. If two years ago a 
seer had produced a prophetic list of the outrages inflicted 
on neutrals during this war by the deliberate sinking of 
unarmed ships, slaughter of non-belligerent nationals, plot- 
ting the disruption of property in friendly states, and had 
foretold that one and all of these neutral nations would 
stomach these affronts and clutch at every straw to save them 
from the risk of exacting reparation, he would not merely 
have been disbelieved but condemned as a base detractor of 
national honor and self-respect. If neutrality has been 
maintained, it is only by means of the horror with which the 
Germans have invested the practice of war, and because their 
calculating Schrecklichkeit has raised the price which neu- 
trals are willing to pay for peace. We Englishmen in our 
innocence thought that such conduct would antagonize 
humanity and provoke a revolt of the world’s conscience that 
would crush the offenders. The Germans gauged poor 
human nature with greater precision and cynicism; and their 
careful barbarity has cunningly debased the currency of 
international relations in war as well as in peace. Between 
one nation and another, said Von Biilow before the war, the 
relation must always be that of hammer and anvil; there is 
no room for comity in a world with Germans let loose. 

We are fighting against that blood-red future. In a sense 
it is a question of self-defense, but that self is a self which has 
been expanded until it embraces not merely the British 
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Empire and its Allies, be they great or little nations, but the 
whole of humanity, including the Germans themselves; for 
they, too, will be saved by their own defeat from a repetition 
of the ills they endure and others to come from this war. 
We talk of crushing Prussian militarism, and some of us look 
to that as a penalty for Germany’s enemies. It is not a 
penalty but a boon of great price. For fifty years the Ger- 
man people have toiled to maintain an invincible army, 
diverted time and energy from production to conscript ser- 
vice, paid hundreds of millions in taxes, and surrendered their 
claims to self-government, only in the end to be brought to 
this war. Defeat will release them as well as the rest of 
Europe from the greatest incubus man has ever imposed on 
the backs of his fellow men. No sane Briton in his saner 
moments thinks of crushing the German people. Pains they 
will have to suffer, because of the pains they inflicted on 
innocent people; but apart from the redress of French griev- 
ances in Alsace-Lorraine, Danish grievances in Schleswig, 
and Polish grievances in Posen, German lands will be left to 
the German people, and, we may hope, on a better security 
than they have ever possessed before. Human interests and 
human justice and moral necessity require that heathen trust 
“in reeking tube and iron shard” should be broken, and that 
contempt for plighted troth and sacred treaties should be 
punished. But the same high duty requires the Allies to 
endow German territory and German nationality with a 
stronger safeguard than the sword; and the fitting consum- 
mation of this war and of the principles for which it was 
fought would be for the Allies, after beating the German 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, to guarantee German neutrality by an international 
treaty, at the head of which should stand the name of Albert, 
King of Belgiun. To depend on a scrap of paper is an 
adequate penance for those who have drawn the sword. 








BELGIUM IN ENGLAND 
By Henri Davienon 


F all nations the Belgian is the least fitted for exile; it 
has known no migrations. From the earliest times it 
has remained rooted to the land to which it owes its existence, 
a land of which the geographical position, the character, and 
the climate have set their stamp upon the nation and inspired 
it with the spirit of perseverance, exclusiveness, and industry. 
If special circumstances have induced some few Belgians to 
quit their native country and found small colonies here and 
there in Canada or America, they still hold fast to their 
traditions and their customs. The openings which recent 
years have offered in the colonies have led to no extensive 
emigration. Belgium could contemplate no happiness, no 
prosperity, outside Belgium itself. She nursed the instinc- 
tive and cherished conviction that she was able to reproduce 
within her own borders all the inventions and products of the 
outside world. As a matter of fact, the Belgian’s ideas like 
his art, his ambitions like his industries, are governed by an 
inveterate attachment to the setting of his daily life. Even 
the bold character of certain of his commercial or financial 
ventures indicates no change in his point of view. He was 
glad enough to contribute his money and his products to the 
commerce of the outside world; but he in person did not fol- 
low them, preferring to enjoy his gains at home and so to 
escape the curiosity and the greed of the foreigner. 

In her most sympathetic mood, Belgium has shown great 
reserve in the admission of foreigners to her intimacy. She 
is not well known even to her nearest neighbors. Neither 
the French, in spite of the frequency of their visits, nor the 
English, whose visits have been comparatively rare, have 
penetrated her inner nature. As for Germany, her discom- 
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fiture on August 2, 1914, and the series of profound disap- 
pointments she has experienced while occupying and admin- 
istering the country which she persuades herself she has 
conquered, afford proof positive that after pursuing for 
forty years a policy of peaceful penetration she has failed to 
understand the spirit and the heart of a nation which has set 
at naught her psychological theories. Belgium, moreover, 
has never admitted kinship with her neighbors. If to the 
south of Limburg and along the left bank of the Scheldt, an 
arbitrarily drawn frontier has failed to divide two peoples 
whose customs, religion, and language are identical, the dif- 
ference between the Hollander and the Belgian is well 
defined, based as it is on the great religious dispute of the 
sixteenth century, and on widely divergent modes of life, 
sentiment, and thought. 

Of late years in the domain of imaginative literature, our 
younger Belgian writers have turned their attention to the 
delineation of national thought as reflecting the beauties and 
special features of our country. They are no longer tram- 
melled, like their predecessors such as Charles de Coster and 
Camille Lemonnier, by the exigencies of color or rhythm. 
They have freed themselves from the influence of painting, 
which in Belgium has held the artists of the pen in strict 
dependence on the artists of the brush. Leaving to painters 
of the school of Courtens and of Claus the exclusive task of 
reproducing the glories of Flemish skies, the beauty of 
Brabancon thickets, the infinite charm of the banks of the 
Scheldt or the Meuse, they have ventured to associate with 
these interpretations of nature, the analysis of a soul which 
presents, in addition to the essential phenomena of humanity, 
local and national characteristics of life and thought. 

Emile Verhaeren and Maurice Maeterlinck no doubt 
belong to civilization in general. But Verhaeren seems to 
embody the literary intoxication of a temperament cast in the 
mould of gods and heroes sprung from the land and its story, 
while the work of Maeterlinck suggests rather a process of 
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imaginative meditation on some mystic thought, the heritage 
of a religious race. The revival, too, of the taste for philo- 
sophie studies, of which Cardinal Mercier suddenly appeared 
as the most characteristic exponent, led poets and essayists 
to treat of spiritual thoughts in harmonious and symbolical 
language worthy of a Fernand Severin or a Charles van 
Leerberghe, and they found natural allies in the musicians 
of the school of César Franck such as Gevaért, Tinel, or 
Peter Benoit. 

On the other hand, the ceaseless development of industrial 
life, the growth of factories throughout the land, the efforts 
of a proletariat intent on achieving a preponderant influence, 
threw open the field of literature to questions of social organ- 
ization and democratic progress. Borne along by this move- 
ment, a lawyer and tribune, Edmond Picard, became the 
high priest of Belgian “originality.” His never-tiring 
assertions of the existence of a national style have created 
in the worlds of art, politics, and thought a belief in the exist- 
ence of original inspiration. These movements, wholly 
intellectual and moral in character, were in contrast with the 
taste for material well-being and the pride in success which 
had resulted from the industrial efforts of the last forty 
years. In reality the two things were in no sense contradic- 
tory; both were the outcome of an ancient and deep-seated 
force, which waited only for a fitting opportunity to manifest 
itself. 

The impulse of integrity which led to the unhesitating 
refusal of Germany’s degrading proposition and ranged the 
whole nation, regardless of the catastrophe with which it was 
confronted, against the invader was nothing else than the 
affirmation of that force. Events provided a living Belgium 
with the opportunity of proving her claim to existence. The 
use which she made of that opportunity came as a surprise 
only to those who had failed to understand her national vigor. 
It is this which explains the ensuing burst of enthusiasm in 
the outside world, while within their own country the Belgians 
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accepted their terrible experience as an event doubtless 
unexpected—but in harmony with the destiny of men who 
feel themselves worthy to live and have resolved to do so. 
It is needless to seek beyond this mental attitude for an 
explanation of the remarkable passive resistance which fol- 
lowed on the bloody campaign of the Belgian army. For 
two years the invaded country has shown a bold front to the 
invader, and the German feels himself less at home on the 
neutral soil which he has violated than he did on the day of 
his arrival. In spite of his disappointment, what he sees 
compels his admiration, though to the Belgian it appears that 
anything else would have been impossible. 

That portion of the nation which is condemned to exile 
preserves the same spirit of independence and “originality” 
in those lands which have offered it a refuge, and the most 
curious situation has resulted. As regards England the 
writer can speak from personal experience. Not only do 
the Belgian refugees in Great Britain keep their gaze fixed 
on that country to which they long so passionately to return, 
but notwithstanding the fact that they are scattered here and 
there, they form a distinct colony; their habits, their likes 
and dislikes, their ideas, remain the same. Involved in the 
changes which war has imposed on the great nation which has 
welcomed him, the refugee has not yielded to their influence; 
he has abandoned neither his critical spirit nor the dual origin 
of his own personality. Belgium in England has remained 
Belgium. 

On the other hand, the United Kingdom regarded the 
violation of Belgian neutrality as an unanswerable argument 
for intervention in the war; and by the hospitality afforded 
to the refugees, she has atoned for her inability to protect 
them from ruin. The presence in her midst of 250,000 
guests, whom she has welcomed with enthusiasm and sym- 
pathy, has exercised a preponderant influence in the forma- 
tion of a public opinion in conformity with the needs which 
have arisen. Having once discharged her sentimental and 
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moral obligations, England herself has submitted to a series 
of violent changes with the practical result that, little by 
little, she has thrown her whole strength into the conflict. 
At the same time, she has never for an instant been oblivious 
of the presence of her Belgian guests, and at this moment 
when she is undergoing a process of reorganization unknown 
to her previous history, she has again repeated by a solemn 
affirmation her fixed determination to restore Belgium to her 
place among the nations. But if Belgium owes to the 
United Kingdom her diplomatic existence, her protection in 
the hour of danger, and the assurance of her resurrection 
after the new ordeal which she is passing through to-day, she 
can declare without boasting that it is to her that England 
owes at the present time that material and moral preponder- 
ance which will help shape the Europe of the future. 

It is, therefore, of some historical importance to place on 
record certain aspects of the Belgian question from the 
British point of view, and to show, on the other hand, how 
Belgium in exile has remained true to her ideal of a nation 
whose existence is necessary and whose future must be free. 

In the glowing enthusiasm of the moment, it seemed to 
England at the outbreak of the war but a small matter to give 
her support to the recruiting campaign inaugurated by Lord 
Kitchener. Was not the success of that campaign assured by 
an eagerness to enlist which surpassed all expectation? No 
one then foresaw the day when the enrollment of all those 
who came forward voluntarily to fight for their king and 
country would prove insufficient and when it would be neces- 
sary to question each individual in order to ascertain whether 
he was prepared to make the indispensable effort. At the 
time of the arrival of the first Belgian refugees, no problem 
of industrial organization had as yet arisen. Life, in short, 
followed its ordinary course, quickened somewhat by new 
excitements. There were no signs of deep distress; and 
even the mourning worn for those members of the expedi- 
tionary force who fel: in the terrible retreat from Mons 
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failed to cloud the cheerful aspect of the nation. The Bel- 
gian minister opened a subscription on behalf of the wives 
and children of soldiers, and this relief fund grew to such 
dimensions that it became not only the chief means of sup- 
porting such Belgians as had been reduced to destitution by 
the enemy but it also furnished a sum for the future restora- 
tion of ravaged fields and ruined towns. Many English 
people were inspired by a keen desire to exert themselves 
personally, which was not satisfied in aiding the recruiting 
or in assisting in the collection of funds for Belgium. Each 
day the “Times” opened its columns to suggestions as to 
“How to help in war time.” There remained, of course, the 
organization of hospitals and homes of recovery and the care 
of the wounded on their return from the front, but these 
tasks were allotted to certain definite bodies. Women, in 
particular, laying aside for the moment their political ambi- 
tions, showed the utmost eagerness for the cause. 

The news of the arrival of Belgian refugees came just in 
time to open to these enthusiasts a new sphere of action. As 
early as September, 1914, the sympathies of Folkestone had 
been aroused by the arrival there of some hundreds of Belgian 
soldiers who had escaped the efforts of the Germans to sur- 
round them near Namur and were on their way from France 
to Ostend and Antwerp. A short time afterward, the presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons, declared that the Belgian popula- 
tion transferred to England from Antwerp and Ostend 
would be the guests of the British nation. The arrangements 
for the transport of the first arrivals and for housing the 
refugees were due to private initiative and were the result of 
individual charity. ‘Those who superintended, or collabo- 
rated in some capacity or other, labored with the praiseworthy 
object of “doing their bit” in the great common task. It is 
this which has made that hospitality so admirable; it is this, 
too, that stamped it in the beginning with a certain moral 
quality, which was difficult, of course, to keep alive for any 
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length of time, and which was destined sooner or later to 
follow the general tendency towards a more strictly practical 
viewpoint. 

It was a startling transition for those unfortunate people, 
driven from their homes by the most terrible of scourges, and 
plunged abruptly into an atmosphere surcharged with sym- 
pathy. They disembarked, terrified and wretched, more 
alarmed by the prospect of exile in an unknown land than by 
the horrors from which they had been compelled to fly. The 
first arrivals were peasants and small townsfolk from the 
regions of Louvain and Aerschott, Malines and 'Termonde. 
Some had fled to the coast, and once there had accepted of 
necessity the invitation of England. Others who had taken 
refuge in Antwerp at the heels of an army that could no 
longer protect them, or who had escaped from the massacres, 
ravishings, and burnings inflicted by Germany as an integral 
part of her system of terrorism upon a helpless civil popula- 
tion, had been ordered by the Belgian authorities to quit the 
fortress in view of the coming siege. Many had been com- 
pelled to march before the German troops in the guise of a 
living shield. All these fugitives brought with them to the 
inviolate shores of England the nightmare of war, and their 
presence served not a little to brace their ally for the strug- 
gle. To the chivalrous motives which urged on England to 
defend the right, to the motives of interest which caused her 
to realize the danger to her empire involved in a German 
victory, were now added the immediate duties of reparation, 
vengeance, and protection. The dispersal of the refugees 
through England, Scotland, and even Ireland brought home 
to the people the realities of war and had a marked effect on 
recruiting. The “scrap of paper” was succeeded by a poster 
of the burning of Louvain with the inscription “Remember 
Belgium.” The evidence of refugees, examined by a com- 
mission of inquiry under the presidency of Lord Bryce, was 
a record which aroused horror and indignation, and could not 
be ignored. 
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It was, indeed, impossible not to accept as true the state- 
ments of these unfortunates- who had been compelled to seek 
refuge in England. They were simple, almost primitive 
beings, silent and resigned, dominated by the desire to return 
at the first possible moment to the ruined homes from which 
they had been driven. Their aspect alone gave the lie to the 
German calumny which described them as fanaties urged on 
by their priests to wage guerilla warfare. The great major- 
ity were Flemings and, therefore, not predisposed by race 
to hate the German. The injustice of their lot was plain to 
all eyes; their resignation, their stern resolution to rebuild 
their ruined houses, to till their ravaged fields, gave a new 
meaning to Belgian heroism in English eyes. In addition 
to this, they exhibited an indifference to glory peculiar to a 
nation without military traditions. 

The wounded Belgian soldier from the Yser, as he lay in 
an English hospital, made a similar impression; he was by 
no means the smart hero who had set out to die for his king 
and who, like the British soldier, smiles cheerily in spite of his 
wounds. Small in stature, worn out, his heart bursting with 
bitterness and rage, the Belgian shed tears of grief and 
apprehension until his natural equanimity could re-assert 
itself, and an apparently stolid exterior hid his burning 
patriotism, his insatiable thirst for vengeance. He, too, 
brought home to English life the realities of war. The 
enthusiasm of the nurses and of the ladies so eager to amuse 
him and make him forget his woes was equalled by the excite- 
ment of the crowds who cheered the haggard refugees at 
Tilbury or Folkestone, by the energy shown by individuals, 
societies, and municipalities in finding quarters for families 
in country houses, private families, and hostels. The soldiers 
and refugees who had provoked this outburst had impressed 
England with the reality of the peril and of the supreme 
necessity to guard against it; and this was followed by the 
gigantic preparations of the last two years. The period of 
sentimental benevolence of which Belgium was the object, 
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reached its culmination at the Christmas of 1914. An artist 
in “Punch” gave it its highest expression in the famous car- 
toon which represents the Kaiser and King Albert amidst the 
ruins of invasion, and places in the mouth of the vanquished 
monarch the celebrated words “Not my soul.” ‘The album 
in which Hall Caine invited the writers of all countries to 
express their homage to the King of the Belgians—“King 
Albert’s Book” —is not only a memorial of universal admira- 
tion, it is above all an adequate expression of public sentiment 
in the United Kingdom. 

After the fall of Antwerp and the evacuation of Ostend, 
the first refugees were followed by larger bodies in which 
townspeople and artisans predominated. Some few who 
were not without means established themselves in London or 
on the coast. The rest were distributed on their arrival 
amongst the various persons, whose number had suddenly 
increased to some 100,000, who offered hospitality. English 
generosity and the anxiety not to bring the Belgian guests 
into conflict with labor organizations discouraged all projects 
of providing work for the refugees. Their stay was assumed 
to be temporary only; this was regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion. Without doubt the refugees themselves forbore to 
contradict an assumption which agreed but too well with 
their own hopes. On the other hand, the Belgian govern- 
ment, installed at Havre, was fully aware of the dangers of 
idleness; it appealed to the young and able-bodied to join the 
army which was being reorganized on foreign soil, and it 
arranged with the British government that the question of 
employment should be at all events looked into. Belgians 
themselves, by forming societies and clubs, by publishing 
newspapers, by a system of communication with each other, 
emphasized their intention of living a life of national activity 
albeit on a foreign soil, with the result that an organized Bel- 
gian colony quickly sprang up in England. In proportion 
as the Belgian factor, so far as it affected the part taken by 
Great Britain in the war, became of less importance, owing 
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to the gradual realization by Great Britain herself of the 
vastness of the effort required and to her growing conviction 
that victory or defeat lay with her, the energies of the Bel- 
gian exiles became concentrated in the useful and honorable 
pursuit of their own national aims. They encountered 
obstacles, they endured fresh sufferings, and they learnt to 
measure anew their own powers. 

The first administrative measure applied to the Belgians 
was the obligation to register. On no previous occasion had 
anything of the sort been enforced in England. This was 
accompanied by an order forbidding residence in certain 
defined districts, and it coincided with the internment of a 
part of the numerous Germans and Austrians resident in the 
United Kingdom. We may well regard this register of 
Belgian refugees as the parent of that general catalogue of 
Great Britain’s human resources which was drawn up on 
August 15, 1915, and rendered possible the first application 
of military conscription. 

If the registration of Belgians disclosed the fact that sixty 
per cent of the refugees were Flemish peasants, it also showed 
that the professional classes were largely represented and 
that among them were not a few persons who belonged to 
the intellectual world. These last had taken part in the 
popular exodus. They had decided thus to withdraw before 
the enemy, so as to deprive him of that countenance which 
their presence might have given, and they reckoned on serv- 
ing their country’s cause best from abroad. Their situation 
soon became deplorable in the extreme. Knowing for the 
most part little, if any, English, too proud to live by charity, 
tortured without ceasing by homesickness, by fears for the 
future, and by the consciousness of their own impotence, they 
were unable to discover in the spectacle of the political and 
intellectual life of Great Britain any alleviation for their 
troubles. England was a shock to them. They had looked 
upon her as the chosen land of parliamentary institutions. 
Before the war, they had been wont to point to English 
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political customs as an example and a lesson to Belgian poli- 
ticians, but unfortunately a crisis had arisen which would 
have been destructive of all democratic institutions, no mat- 
ter where. The necessities of war imposed restrictions, vexa- 
tious but necessary, on public discussion and the liberty of 
the individual, on press polemics and back-stairs scheming, 
which ended in that negation of British traditions—the 
formation of a Coalition Ministry—and were frankly discon- 
certing to these admirers of English public life. 

Belgian socialism, permeated as it is with French ideals, 
had seen its distrust of militarism, its international sym- 
pathies, which it regarded as the embodiment of the spirit 
of progress, swept away by the blast of patriotism from the 
moment that war was declared. The restrictive nature of the 
powers given to its delegates by the English labor party in 
all matters affecting the industrial organization of the war, 
the constant pre-occupation of this party to grant no conces- 
sion which might diminish the strength of the workers in 
dealing with capital, the survival amongst a fraction of Eng- 
lish socialists of the pacifist and Germanophile tradition,— 
all these unexpected features of the trades-unionism which he 
had so much admired, profoundly disillusioned the Belgian 
democrat. Moreover, he found himself powerless to remove 
the obstacles which prevented the introduction of Belgian 
labor into British factories. 

Belgian capitalists and business men came to the rescue 
with a self-regulated labor organization; a Belgian factory 
was built and opened, and in three weeks was manufacturing 
shells for the Belgian Ministry of War. In the English 
munition factories, sections exclusively Belgian were 
arranged; and a friendly rivalry and the feeling that they 
were hastening the deliverance of their country inspired the 
refugees to forget for the moment the canons of their unions 
and exert their energies to the full. It was at this moment 
that, under the influence of Lloyd-George, the English work- 
man was induced, most unwillingly and under many protests, 
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to admit that the right to strike and the rules of trades unions 
might be suspended by the necessities of war. 

It may be said at the present time that the skilled work- 
man is the happiest of the Belgian refugees. The small shop 
keepers, the educated men, the peasants, envy his lot and do 
their best to learn his trade in the hope of freeing themselves 
from the obligations of hospitality and taking their share in 
the common work. They feel a pride in placing themselves 
under the military control of their government and in belong- 
ing to that working army on whom, as much as on the 
fighting army, depends the issue of the struggle. 

As a thing apart and, speaking generally, in advance of 
British developments, the organization of the colony of 
refugees could not fail to accentuate the predisposition of the 
Belgian to hold fast to his own ideals. Around the factories, 
as was natural, a population of compatriots sprang up. 
Priests, schools, shops, institutions of various kinds, helped 
to keep alive the spirit and the customs of home. Wher- 
ever—perhaps in some distant village of Scotland or 
Wales—a few families are gathered together, the same char- 
acteristics are found. It is the isolated refugee who is 
unhappy, and even when he is most lavishly entertained, he 
pines for a social existence around some common centre. 
When he is unable to support himself by work, private hos- 
pitality—as the British authorities have learnt—however 
delicately offered, is no compensation to the refugee for the 
satisfaction of living after his own manner, and in the near 
neighborhood of his fellow countrymen. A _ system of 
distribution upon a settled plan is now the rule. 

Cambridge and Oxford realized from the beginning the 
advantage of gathering together a community; and with 
the view of providing for the needs of men who had been 
robbed by the war of the security and calm so essential to a 
life of thought, the two great universities offered to the pro- 
fessors and students of Belgium a much appreciated refuge. 
The English universities themselves have been much changed 
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by the war, and the choicest of their younger members were 
among the foremost to shed their blood in the cause of civil- 
ization. With revenues and numbers diminished, they have 
held themselves the richer in sharing the bread of science with 
their sister universities of Louvain, Liége, Brussels, and 
Ghent,—which have been ravaged and desolated and con- 
demned to silence at the hand of the barbarian invader. 
Addresses and courses of lectures given by Belgian profes- 
sors at Oxford and Cambridge have created bonds more 
durable even than the brotherhood of arms. 

It is not without the keenest apprehension that we ask 
ourselves the question: To what extent will the arts in Bel- 
gium be hindered or set back by the war? Will this terrible 
destruction, this slaughter, these hatreds, this enforced 
silence, give birth to a great work or a great artist? None 
can tell, and only in the distant future can life spring from 
the seeds of blood. The refuge offered by England has at all 
events afforded to many Belgian artists a shelter from the 
storm. Their particularism, their temperament so widely 
different from the temperament of their brother artists 
beyond the Channel, has prevented anything in the shape of 
a profitable exchange of ideas, although it might have been 
supposed that the idealism of some of their number would 
have appealed to the fellow countrymen of Burne-Jones and 
Ruskin. The sculptor, Victor Rousseau, is at home in Eng- 
land. To him the English woman is a model of perfection, 
and his rendering of her, an exquisite work of art. But our 
landscape painters cannot shut out the vision of their coun- 
try; neither Claus nor Baetsoen has reproduced the scenes 
of his exile with any great success. Baetsoen, while he 
paints the Thames, cannot forget the Scheldt, and Claus has 
thrown all his soul into a picture painted from memory of 
the Lys between Deynze and Ghent. 

Unwilling to allow the second Christmas of our exile to go 
by without expressing our gratitude to the English people, 
we resolved on publishing a fitting memorial. In addition 
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to official expressions of gratitude, we invited artists and 
writers to imitate the Jongleur of Notre Dame and con- 
tribute each one an original page in honor of our hosts. But 
what chiefly strikes the reader of “The Book of Belgium’s 
Gratitude” is that it is filled with thoughts of the land that 
we have left behind. 

Thus like aggression, invasion, and occupation, exile has in 
its turn failed to take a permanent hold on Belgium. The 
great service which English friendship has conferred upon 
her is to have rendered her conscious of her own value in the 
society of nations. If on her side she has had at the begin- 
ning and during the subsequent course of the war some 
influence in the awakening and regeneration of the great 
empire which has bound up its fate with her deliverance and 
her restoration, it is because she has remained true to herself. 
This immobility, in the midst of the greatest struggle that 
has ever drenched Europe in blood, almost suggests death 
with a promise of resurrection. An English writer has well 
remarked: “When the first shot was fired from the forts of 
Liége, a little nation died but a nation that is great 
was born.” 














THE DISRUPTION OF ISLAM 
By Duncan B. Macnonarp 


N theory all Moslems form a complete, closed unity 

against all non-Moslems. They are brothers; and 
brotherhood, and even real friendship, should not, on the 
authority of the Koran and of tradition from the Prophet, 
exist between them and those who are not of their faith. 
This means that they cannot, in theory, be co-citizens with 
non-Moslems in a common state. For Islam, if a religion, 
is also a system of law and the constitution of a state; its 
people are in fact as absolute a church-state as the Hebrews 
formed under Moses. We speak of Christian brotherhood 
and dream of that as an ideal religious and ethical unity of 
all followers of Christ; the Moslems speak of Islam and 
look back to an age when it meant a political unity and 
forward to a millennial age when that unity will miraculously 
be restored. 

Nothing shows this more plainly than the formation and 
dissolution of their first actual political unity. Mohammed 
found Arabia a chaos of separate tribes. To them he 
brought the conception of Islam and taught that this new 
relationship to Allah meant a new arrangement of relation- 
ships among themselves. Their new religious attitude meant 
new political and social affiliations. For the Moslem, he who 
was not a Moslem, even though of his own family, became 
an enemy, and he who was a Moslem, even with the blood of 
his kindred on his hands, became a brother and friend. Thus 
united, the tribes of Arabia turned from raiding each other 
to raiding the non-Moslem world. And their raid was the 
greatest that Arabia had ever known, was the greatest raid 
in history. The desert poured east and west, north and 
south, and founded the Moslem empire. Thus arose Jihad 
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(literally, “striving,” “contending’’), the so-called holy war, 
a perfectly simple and natural combination of the funda- 
mental idea of Islam and the fundamental institution of 
Arabia. And in theory Jthdd is and must always be, poten- 
tially or actually, the only relationship between Islam and 
not-Islam. 

But at length the Moslem waves of conquest were checked 
and turned, and Islam had to adjust itself to new things. 
Its political unity broke down. Dynastic quarrels, geo- 
graphical impossibilities, various nationalisms, asserted them- 
selves. A brave front of unity was certainly, at least for a 
time, maintained against the outer world. But the once 
unified structure had gone, and in its place came a multitude 
of little structures, each justifying its existence by some shib- 
boleth—theological, legal, constitutional,—or by an historical 
fact, or simply by race consciousness. Through the result- 
ant welter of confusion, only one institution of the old unity 
survived, and even that very shakily. This was the Cali- 
phate, the successorship in individual rule to Mohammed. 
His successors ruled, as he had done, as absolute monarchs. 
But the basis of his rule had been that he was a divinely 
guided prophet; the basis of theirs was that they—among 
the Sunnites, at least,—had in theory been chosen by the free 
democracy of Islam to administer the system of Islam. 
Thus by inheritance from the usages of the desert, from the 
personal case of Mohammed, from the immemorial custom 
of the East, the Moslem people came to be a democracy, 
theoretically, but administered by a single-headed absolutism. 
The Caliph was supposed to perform all administrative func- 
tions; but naturally with the growing complexity of the state 
that became impossible. The Caliphate was put into com- 
mission; its duties were distributed among officials supposed 
to act as representing the Caliph; he himself more and more 
withdrew and became a symbol only of the theoretical unity. 
This symbolic value persisted even after the single Moslem 
empire had broken up. In all his powerlessness, the Caliph 
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remained a last surviving reminder and suggestion that 
Islam had been and should be a political unity. 

Since the last Abbasid Caliph, dying in Cairo in 1538, left 
by will the Caliphate to the conquering Ottoman house, the 
Sultans of that house have claimed to carry it on. They have 
been Sultans of the Turkish Empire, but Caliphs over all 
Islam. Naturally, the importance assigned by them indi- 
vidually to this title and claim has varied enormously, and 
similarly has varied the respect paid to it from without. It 
was the dream of the deposed Abd al-Hamid to use the Cali- 
phate to unite Islam and thus meet the constant encroach- 
ments of Christendom. This was called from the outside 
Pan-Islamism; it was really a revival of the original Moslem 
conception. But could that conception be brought back to 
real life, and could the Moslem world be made again to 
function as one whole? That all Moslems could again be 
united in one empire, as in the first century and a half of 
Islam, no one believed, least of all, the astute Abd al-Hamid 
himself. But could they be brought to feel an internal unity 
and to act together in a loosely confederated United States 
of Islam, each ready to rise in defense of the others? That 
may have seemed a possible if theoretical question. 

But what were and are the facts? Of the existence of a 
deep feeling of internal unity in Islam there can be no doubt. 
Every Moslem feels—and the lower you go in the social scale, 
the truer this is—that he is one in the People of Mohammed, 
a vast church, the final destiny of which must be to become 
a world-wide state. But this future destiny is very millen- 
nial, and his present position is that of a member of a race, or 
of one of the states of this world, or of a religious organism 
of some kind. He is a Turk or an Arab or a Persian, or is 
under Ottoman or Persian or Afghan or unbelieving rule. 
He is a Sunnite or a Shi‘ite, and the depth of that difference 
is only to be measured in terms of “Boyne Water” and “The 
Wearing of the Green.” Even within the Turkish Empire 
he is a Turk or an Arab, and here the fundamental racial 
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divisions are intensified by memories of conquest and long 
oppression. He is of the desert or of the sown, and there is 
the primeval antagonism between the nomad and the tiller 
of the soil. Or he may be of one of those little communities, 
surviving in corners of the earth from the first quarrels of 
Islam, bitter with half-understood memories of old, unhappy, 
far-off things, and regarded with mingled horror and con- 
tempt by the wider Moslem world. Or, finally, he may be 
a kind of “hyphenated” Moslem, living in a state under non- 
Moslem control and ruled by laws partly of his own faith, 
and partly imposed from without. Such a Mohammedan is 
a contradiction of the fundamental idea; for he is compelled 
to live on equal terms of citizenship with non-Moslems, and 
only in his religious moments can he regard himself as 
belonging to a people destined to rule all others. 

Such were, and are, the motley facts in the case, and before 
the war, no one could with safety predict how these different 
elements would function when brought to the test. Espe- 
cially was this true of the last-mentioned class of Moslems. 
There was some historical evidence as to whether and how far 
Arabs, Turks, and Persians would pull together. But what 
of the Moslems of India, of French North Africa, of Egypt‘ 
There could be nothing there but conjecture and prophecy 
based on varying estimates of character, education, and 
appreciation of facts. 

With the outbreak of the war came the test; and with the 
entrance of Turkey into the war, the complete demonstration. 
From the first, Great Britain put Moslem troops from India 
on the fighting line, and France did the same from her North 
African provinces. This confidence was, in both cases, 
amply justified by the event. These troops, then and there- 
after, threw themselves into the cause of their non-Moslem 
overlords with the most hearty loyalty. The troubles which 
France has had have been sporadic and in the recently 
acquired Morocco, while in India the petty conspiracies and 
disturbances have been more Hindu and Sikh than Moslem; 
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they were evidently fostered from without and came, as, for 
example, the Lahore conspiracy, to ignominious ends. Even 
the marauding tribes beyond the northwest frontier have 
been fairly quiet, considering the opportunities of the situa- 
tion; and the Ameer of Afghanistan has been scrupulously 
loyal to his treaties. In Egypt it was and is different. The 
overwhelming mass of the population has been plainly anti- 
British, and it would have been madness to trust the 
Egyptian troops. What and how much this means will 
appear hereafter. 

But in a world crisis, it is not to Morocco or to India or to 
Egypt that Islam would naturally turn. It is to Turkey 
that all Moslems have been accustomed to look for leadership ; 
from the sixteenth century on, the Ottoman Sultan has prac- 
tically held the hegemony of the Moslem world. And 
despite all losses, this had been maintained well into the 
twentieth century, owing largely to the personal influence 
of Abd al-Hamid and the respect with which he was able to 
surround his name. In his immediate environment and 
wherever his hand could fall, he might be feared and hated; 
but in the lands beyond, where he was known only as the 
greatest Moslem ruler upholding the Moslem cause against 
unbelievers, he inspired respect and reverence. When, there- 
fore, the revolution came and his authority was curbed with 
a constitution, and still more when he was deposed, there was 
a distinct fall in the respect of the outside Moslem world for 
the Turkish Caliphate; and the new Caliph whom the Young 
Turks had set up could not command, as did the old Caliph, 
the allegiance of the Moslem world. 

Under these circumstances, Turkey entered the war. It 
had already been demonstrated that Moslem troops would 
fight loyally and bravely for unbelieving leaders and rulers. 
A split had entered in their Islam; and while they were still 
Moslems they felt that they had become part of the British 
Raj and of the French Republic. But there was still the 
question, if they were summoned by an authoritative voice 
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back from these distinctions to the true old Islam, would they 
come? And what if that voice were from this partially 
discredited Turkey? In a word, with the entrance of Turkey 
into the war, the struggle was clearly to be set between the 
unity of Islam and the disintegrating principle of nationality. 

For Turkey itself there were other elements in the problem 
and still other handicaps. With their accomplished revolu- 
tion the Young Turks had had to settle their new state on a 
new basis. The revolution had been carried out with the 
assistance of Christians and Jews; Christian and Jewish 
leaders had stood high in the councils of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. The ideal, too, of the new state was 
that it should be constitutional of a Western type. Plainly, 
therefore, it could not be a specifically Moslem state with a 
citizenship exclusively Moslem. Was the new state to be 
based, then, upon nationality? Years ago it was pointed out 
by “Odysseus,” now known to be Sir Charles Eliot, in his 
“Turkey in Europe,” that the Young Turks were not differ- 
ent from the Old Turks in their attitude towards the subject 
Christian races. They were Turks, the dominant race, and 
that was the only natural situation. The truth of this judg- 
ment was amply proved by the decision taken by the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. It made a magnificently 
logical application of the Turkish idea. Evidently, too, it 
was affected by the years the now returned exiles had spent 
in centralized France. This, its theory ran, is the Ottoman 
Empire; its people, therefore, are all Ottomans; it shall be 
administered from Constantinople, the Ottoman centre, and 
its language shall be the Ottoman language, Turkish. The 
religious problem, it is true, was shelved in a way by all this. 
But what Armenian or Greek would call himself a Turk and 
sink himself and his history in the Ottoman people? Worst 
of all was the effect south of the Taurus. The attempt was 
actually made by opening schools everywhere to drive the 
Syrians and Arabs to learn Turkish, an insult which touched 
the speakers of “the tongue of the angels” at their most 
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sensitive point. The old, easy-going local administration 
gave way to a strict bureaucracy. This had its worst effect 
in Albania, where it drove the Albanians, the only European 
people that has ever embraced Islam and for centuries the 
prop of the Ottoman sultanate, to furious and, in great part, 
successful revolt. It is here that we must cease to speak of 
Young Turks and narrow the governing body at Constanti- 
nople to the Committee of Union and Progress. For many 
Young Turks had from the first the sense to see to what this 
centralization and Ottomanizing would lead. These urged 
that the constitution should provide for a loose confederation 
with separate provinces enjoying a large measure of auton- 
omy. But they failed, and the Committee turned away from 
the only possible solution of a perhaps impossible problem. 

Yet there was still another difficulty. The Committee 
were caught between the devil and the deep sea, between 
their constitutional theories and the dead weight and yet very 
living prejudices of the Moslem masses. The great bulk 
of the people at the bottom of their minds thought, and still 
think, in terms of the old Islam. So, whenever there was 
trouble, the ery of the Moslem mob was for the restoration 
to supremacy of the sharia, the canon law of Islam. And 
there was great trouble and much occasion for mob demon- 
strations. Bosnia-Herzegovina was lost; Albania was lost; 
Tripoli was lost. Syria was seething with discontent and 
south Arabia was in open revolt. After a revolution nothing 
succeeds with the masses but success, and the Committee 
succeeded in little but in remaining in the saddle. Then 
came the war and with it a last chance—alliance with 
Germany; but it was a gambler’s throw. 

It is now abundantly clear with what object Germany had 
been cultivating the friendship of Turkey. This hypothetical 
world force, united Islam, was unattached to European 
politics. Parts of the world of Islam had been attached, it 
is true, to one European power or another; parts had saved 
themselves by playing off one power against another. Islam, 
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as a great unit, had not taken sides. It was vague, 
ungroupable, unstatable; but no one doubted its reality. 
Abd al-Hamid had believed in it and cultivated it. All 
European statesmen spoke of it with respect, more or less. 
It was an unknown quantity; but it was admittedly a quan- 
tity. And when the European war, which everyone, except 
the wilfully blinded, knew to be inevitable, should come, it 
might be of decisive moment. Further, if it could be reached 
at all, that could be done only through Turkey. France was 
in contact with the Moslems of Africa; Russia with those of 
central Asia; England with those of southern Asia—all, it 
is true, outlying elements in Islam. But even these outlying 
elements had some feeling of relation to the Ottoman Sultan 
as being also the symbolic Caliph, however dubious the con- 
stitutional basis of his claim to that dignity might be. Fur- 
thermore, whatever European power was in league with 
Turkey would necessarily be in economic control of Turkey, 
could develop it and exploit it; and no one doubted the 
wealth latent in the Turkish territories, if once properly 
opened up and used. Dreams, too, Germany might well 
have had of southern Asia and India; but her definite and 
detailed purpose as to Turkey is now beyond doubt. 

On the other hand, when the Committee of Union and 
Progress, for the reasons mentioned, got into deep waters, it 
was to Germany that the military members, whose affiliations 
were all German, looked for help. They, too, controlled the 
army and therefore the situation. Then came the war; the 
long foreseen crisis was upon them; it was time to act. The 
military party in the Committee found it necessary to make 
a clean sweep of discordant elements. It became frankly 
Turkish and Moslem. Prominent Armenian members were 
put out of the way. The old Islam was come again. 

But there were strange complications. Islam, as repre- 
sented by the military party in the Committee, had thrown in 
its lot with a Christian power. On this a good face had to 
be put with the Moslem masses, for though Christian mer- 
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cenary troops have often been used by Moslem states, yet 
such an alliance as this threatened the eternal and necessary 
antagonism of Islam and Christendom. Even in the 
Crimean War, the English and French aid to Turkey had 
been regarded as that of tributaries summoned to the help of 
their suzerain. So now Germany had to be represented as 
Moslem. Especially the picturesque figure of the German 
Kaiser assumed an even more picturesque guise as Hajji 
Wilhelm and as Muhibb al-Islam, the peculiar “Lover of 
Islam.” More difficult to adjust was the relationship of 
friendship which the crisis compelled with Bulgaria and 
Greece. Bulgaria had to be accepted as an ally; with 
Greece all irritation had to be avoided. For Bulgaria, on 
its side, the situation was not so difficult. The centuries of 
Balkan conflict have demonstrated that each of the Balkan 
peoples would rather be under the control of a foreign power, 
even Moslem, than yield in any way to one of its supposed 
Christian sisters. With Greece, Turkey did not ally her- 
self; but the consideration which had to be shown for her 
came out clearly in the differing treatment of Greeks and of 
Armenians. To settle with the Armenians, Turkey has had 
a freer hand than even in the palmiest days of “Abdul the 
Damned.” The Central European powers which might 
have intervened did nothing, and are even under a suspicion, 
approaching certainty, of connivance before and after the 
deed. But the same fate, when it threatened the Greeks, was 
quickly checked. The new Islam, however old-fashioned, 
had to learn to distinguish. 

But with the adherence of Turkey only the first step in the 
German programme of using Islam in the war had been 
taken. Turkey was an ally; but that was of very little 
account unless there came with it the alliance of all Islam. It 
had been Germany’s hope that bringing in Turkey on her 
side would mean that the whole Moslem world would become 
pro-German: that central Asia would rise against Russia; 
Moslem India and Egypt, against Great Britain; Morocco, 
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Algeria, Tunis, against France; that Afghanistan would 
descend upon India, and the swarms of the Sudan and the 
Sahara upon north Africa; that the magic in the summons 
of the Caliph of Constantinople would be such that every 
Moslem would feel his soul imperilled if he did not heed it. 
What was the result? As a matter of fact, this summons 
has had about as little actual effect as the pro-German cam- 
paign in the United States. Only in Egypt does it seem 
to have met with response—and Egypt has not risen. The 
effect seems rather to have been to injure the standing of 
Turkey in Islam. The suzerain has summoned his vassals, 
and they have paid no attention. 

There is, however, risk of confusion if such feudal terms as 
suzerain and vassal are used; they are metaphors here and do 
not express the precise realities. What, then, is the actual 
situation? We have heard much, in this connection, of a 
holy war, or about a holy war being “proclaimed,” as though 
all wars between Islam and not-Islam were not by nature and 
without any special proclamation holy wars. There was— 
and is—a war; there was a proclamation of a kind; there was 
an endeavor to reach and rouse all Moslems. 

To appreciate the situation fully, certain facts must be 
kept in mind. It must be remembered that, as has been said, 
a Moslem nation is always theoretically in a state of belliger- 
ency—if not of actual war—with its non-Moslem neighbors. 
Furthermore, in Islam two kinds of duties are recognized: 
duties incumbent upon each separate individual and duties 
which are sufficiently performed when a sufficient number of 
individuals perform them. The war against unbelievers is 
of the second kind. It is not a duty upon each believer thus 
to fight, although it may add greatly to his merit and to his 
resultant reward in Paradise. Especially if he dies in such 
varfare, he is a martyr and goes direct to Paradise. But 
what is sufficient performance of this duty? That will vary 
with circumstances and might theoretically lead to the bring- 
ing in of every believer. If a Moslem state becomes hard 
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pressed in a conflict and has exhausted its resources, it 
may call upon its Moslem neighbors and thus the conflict may 
spread until fighting “in the Path of Allah” becomes an 
individual duty. 

That was exactly what took place with the entrance of Tur- 
key into the present war. The Sultan of the Ottoman Turks 
went to war in alliance with Germany and Austria against 
the Allies. But as the Caliph of the Prophet, he wished to 
exercise his authority over all Moslems. The problem was 
how to bring this authority—such as it was—to bear, and to 
mobilize the whole Moslem world; for it was evident to the 
Turks and their allies that this was a situation calling for 
the most extreme measures. It should be noticed that this 
asserted headship of the Caliph over all Moslems, whatever 
their political allegiance, is no simple spiritual matter, as is 
too often said. The Caliph is not a Pope, except of the 
kind against whose encroachments English sovereigns had to 
launch writs of premunire. He cannot bind the conscience 
in spiritual things of any Moslem. On the other hand, the 
Caliph, if he is anything, is a temporal sovereign, chosen by 
the Moslem people to administer the Moslem system. He is 
an executive, with absolute power unless he oversteps the 
essentials of Islam; in which case the people that elected him 
can recall him. 

With his entrance into the war, the Ottoman Sultan Caliph 
had, then, to indicate to the Moslem world outside of Turkey 
the situation in which he and his country stood. He did that 
by asking the Shaikh al-Islam, the official head of the canonist 
theologians of the Empire, to answer in his official capacity 
certain questions. Such answers are called fetwas and are 
exactly like “legal opinions” given by eminent counsel with 
us. Any canon lawyer may be applied to for one, and, of 
course, the value of the “opinion” depends upon the reputation 
of the lawyer. When officially given by the Shaikh al-Islam, 
it is supposed to represent the consensus of opinion of the 
canon lawyers of the Empire and hence to be a true statement 
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as to what is according to the Moslem faith on the matter 
submitted. The Sultan’s questions with the answers of the 
Shaikh al-Islam, as they appeared in the newspapers at the 
time, ran as follows: 

First question: “If lands of Islam are subjected to attack 
by enemies, if danger threatens Islam, must, in that case, 
young and old, infantry and mounted men, in all parts of 
the earth inhabited by Mohammedans, take part in the holy 
war, with their fortune and their blood, in case the Padisha 
declares the war to all Mohammedans?” Answer: “Yes.” 

Second question: “Since Russia, England, France, and 
other states supporting these three powers against the 
Islamitic Caliphate have opened hostilities against the Otto- 
man Empire by means of their warships and their land 
troops, is it necessary that all Mohammedans also who live 
in the countries named shall rise against their government 
and take part in the holy war?” Answer: “Yes.” 

Third question: “Will, under all cireumstances—since the 
attainment of the goal depends upon the participation of all 
Mohammedans in the holy war—those who refuse to join in 
the general uprising be punished for conduct so abhorrent?” 
Answer: “Yes.” 

Fourth question: “Mohammedans who live in lands of the 
enemy may, under threats against their own lives and the 
lives of their families, be forced to fight against the soldiers 
of the states of Islam. Can such conduct be punished as for- 
bidden under the Sheriat, and those guilty thereof be 
regarded as murderers and punished with the fires of hell?” 
Answer: “Yes.” 

Fifth question: “Inasmuch as it will be detrimental to the 
Mohammedan Caliphate if the Mohammedans who live in 
Russia, France, England, Servia, and Montenegro, fight 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary, which are the 
saviors of the great Mohammedan empire, will, therefore, 
those who do so be punished with heavy penalties?” Answer: 
“Yes.” 
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Certain interesting deductions may be made from these 
questions and answers. It is obviously taken for granted 
that the Ottoman Sultan is Caliph over the whole Moslem 
world. Further, the first “opinion” lays down the general 
position as to a holy war, declaring that the Caliph has the 
right, on occasion, to call out all Islam. The second states 
that the Moslem inhabitants of countries hostile to Islam 
must rise against their non-Moslem rulers, and the third that 
this duty is absolute and that neglect of it will be punished. 
This is made clear because Moslem law takes account of 
degrees of duty ranging from the indifferent action, through 
the merely recommended, to the absolutely required, the 
omission of which is sin. The fourth “opinion” is directed 
especially against the Moslem troops of the hostile powers 
and states specifically that these render themselves liable to 
punishment here and hereafter. And the fifth asserts that 
fighting against Germany and Austria is the same as fighting 
against Islam; that is, that the Moslem fighting in France 
against Germany is disobeying his Caliph and will assuredly 
go to the Fire. These “opinions” were followed by a general 
proclamation in Turkish, further emphasizing these claims 
in more flowery and less technical language, and addressed 
to the Ottoman Empire and the Moslem world, urbi et orbi. 

And what was the result? Both fetwas and proclamation 
seem to have been practically without effect. Moslem 
troops have continued to fight for France and England in 
France and elsewhere. When taken prisoner and brought 
under Turkish influence, they have proved as loyal to the 
military oath as Sir Dugald Dalgetty or—to choose a more 
modern and exact parallel—the Irish soldiers in Germany, 
whom Sir Roger Casement tried to seduce from their 
allegiance. 

The situation in India has already been briefly stated. 
That in Persia has been simply a continuation and exaspera- 
tion of the state of anarchy which preceded the war. The 
Persian government—such as it is—has remained technically 
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neutral. There have been little risings throughout the 
country, fostered and directed by German agents, and sup- 
ported mostly by the foreign gendarmerie. These are now 
vanishing under Russian control. Arabia, as might be 
expected, is in a chaotic state. Turkey, of course, controls 
the northern and western fringes, and Great Britain the sea 
coast. In the interior, the two great antagonistic dynasties 
of the Beni Rashid in Hail and the Wahhabites in Riad have 
naturally taken opposite sides. The situation among the 
Sherifs of the blood of Mohammed in the two sacred cities, 
Mecca and Medina, has of course radically changed within 
the last few months, especially since the Grand Sherif and 
his followers took Mecca from the Turks. Arabia as a whole 
has at last risen against the Sultan, and Syria is only held 
down by the Turkish army. Although fundamental racial 
discord and centuries of oppression lie behind this revolt, it 
has apparently been brought to a head by the recognition 
that the present Turkish government has betrayed Islam 
into the hands of Germany. In consequence, a Meccan 
Caliphate with a Caliph of the blood of the Prophet is now 
not improbable. Against it is only the fatal lack of cohesion 
which the Arabs have always shown. But, however that may 
be, the secession of Mecca is undoubtedly the hardest blow 
that Turkey has yet received. It is sure to resound through- 
out the Moslem world, and may well be regarded as the ver- 
dict of Islam on the great Turkish venture. 

In the deserts of the Sahara, west of Egypt and south of 
Tripoli, the guerrilla warfare which followed the Italian con- 
quest of Tripoli has again flared up into a more regular 
campaign in which the Bedawi tribes of the Sahara, sup- 
ported by some Turkish troops, seem to be generally engaged. 
These, in the newspaper despatches, are commonly called 
Senussis; but if the Senussi fraternity of dervishes has 
actually, as a fraternity, cast its lot in with the Turks, it has 
made a complete change in its general attitude towards the 
non-Moslem world and in its special attitude towards Tur- 
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key. The Senussi method in dealing with the encroaching 
West has always been, not to meet it in order either to learn 
from it or to oppose it by force, but to withdraw from it ever 
deeper and deeper into inaccessible deserts. Following that 
policy, the head of the fraternity is now settled on the north- 
ern shores of Lake Chad. And it was not only to get rid of 
unbelievers that this course was pursued; it was quite as 
much to escape the surveillance and control of the Turkish 
government. That government was an abomination to the 
Senussis because of its ungodly trafficking with unbelievers. 

On the French side, it is only, apparently, in the deserts 
south of the Atlas mountains that there has been any trouble, 
and that can hardly be connected with the summons of the 
Ottoman Caliph. Politically, all Moroccans are opposed to 
him. Theologically they are Sunnites just as he is; but they 
hold that the Caliphate belongs by right of blood to their own 
princely house, which is descended from the Prophet. The 
great Moroccan nobles, therefore, have held by France, 
although the French control of their country is but a very 
few years old; and only some Bedawi tribes in the farthest 
south are raiding after the Bedawi fashion. 

But apart from the uprising in Arabia, the attitude of 
Egypt in the war is undoubtedly the most interesting ele- 
ment in the whole Moslem situation. Ninety per cent of 
the population, it is said, are pro-Turkish; but how far 
this characterizes all classes is uncertain. Equally uncertain 
is the precise reason for this. Several might be suggested. 
The people may not have had time enough to be affected 
by the new educative influences of the English con- 
trol, as these have undoubtedly worked in India. Or the 
difference may be due to the fact that Cairo was for centuries 
the most celebrated university city in the Moslem world, and 
that Egypt thus received a less easily effaced stamp of 
Moslem rigidity. It is certainly true that the Egyptian 
so-called nationalists have always been much less Egyptian 
than Moslem, while the Young Turks have always been much 
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more Ottoman than Moslem. Or the explanation of the 
popular feeling may lie in the survival of two Egyptian 
characteristics which Herodotus mentions—great devotion 
to religious forms, and aversion to adopting foreign ways. 
Whatever the reason, the fact comes out very strikingly in 
the different attitudes of the Syrian and the Egyptian to 
the possibility of life under a non-Moslem government. 
Even before the war the average Egyptian used to sigh for 
the Turk to come and deliver him from the rule of the 
unbelievers, while the Syrian used to pray for the coming of 
the unbelievers to drive the Turk out of his country. No 
government, however just, would content the one if it was not 
Moslem; the other wanted a good government, even though 
unbelieving. These attitudes the war has evidently sharp- 
ened. Loyalty to Islam has made the Egyptian more and 
more pro-Turkish, and the oppression of the Turks and the 
Germans has made the Syrian more and more indifferent on 
the point of Islam. How far the influence of Mecca will 
affect Egypt is still to be seen. 

Of the rest of the Moslem world, there seems little or 
nothing to say. It has not been moved. It has remained 
deaf to the summons of the Sultan Caliph. According to 
the latest reports, Turk is even fighting against Turk. 
Troops from Turkestan, we read, are facing the Ottomans 
on the battle fields of Asia Minor. Thus the war reveals 
the fact that the old unity of Islam is steadily yielding to 
the multiplicity of nationality and that in the future the 
Caliph will need—if he can—to transform himself into a 
Pope and to abandon politics—a change hardly to be looked 
for, as the transformation would have to be of the com- 
pletest; and even Popes are always politicians. 





TO A NEO-PAGAN 
By Lee Wuson Dopp 


Your praise of Nero leaves me cold: 
Poems of porphyry and of gold, 
Palatial poems, chill my heart. 
I gaze—I wonder—I depart. 
Not to Byzantium would I roam 
In quest of beauty, nor Babylon; 
Nor do I seek Sahara’s sun 
To blind me to the hills of home. 
Here am I native; here the skies 
Burn not, the sea I know is gray; 
Wanly the winter sunset dies. 
Wanly comes day. 
Yet on these hills and near this sea 
Beauty has lifted eyes to me, 
Unlustful eyes, clear eyes and kind; 
While a clear voice chanted— 

“They who find 
“Me not beside their doorsteps, know 
“Me never, know me never, though 
“Seeking, seeking me, high and low, 
“Forth on the far four winds they go!” 


Therefore your basalt, jade, and gems, 
Your Saracenic silver, your 

Nilotic gods, your diadems 

To bind the brows of Queens, impure, 
Perfidious, passionate, perfumed—these 
Your petted, pagan stage-properties, 


Seem but as toys of trifling worth. 
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For I have marked the naked earth 

Beside my doorstep yield to the print 

Of a long light foot, and flash with a glint 
Of crocus-gold— 

Crocus-gold! 

Crocus-gold no mill may mint 

Save the Mill of God— 

The Mill of God! 

The Mill of God with His angels in’t! 


THE DAWN 
By Epwarp Buss REED 


He shook his head as he turned away— 
“Ts it life or death?” ‘We shall know by day.” 


Out from the wards where the sick folk lie, 
Out neath the black and bitter sky. 

Past one o'clock and the wind is chill, 
The snow-clad streets are ghostly still; 
No friendly noise, no cheering light, 

So calm the city sleeps to-night, 

I think its soul has taken flight. 


Back to the empty home—a thrill, 

A shudder at its darkened sill, 

For the clock chimes as on that morn, 

That happy day when she was born. 

And now, inexorably slow, 

To life or death the hours go. 

Time’s wings are clipped; he scarce doth creep. 
To-night no drug could bring you sleep; 
Watch at the window for the day; 

Tis all that ’s left—to watch and pray. 





POEMS 


But I think the prayer of an anguished heart 
Must pierce that bleak sky like a dart, 
And tear that pall of clouds apart. 


The poplars, edging the frozen lawn, 
Shudder and whisper: “Wait till dawn.” 


Two spirits stand beside her bed 

Softly stroking her curly head. 

Death whispers, “Come’’—Life whispers, “Stay.” 
Child, little child, go not away. 

Life pleads, ““Remember”—and Death, “Forget.” 
Little child, little child, go not yet. 

By all your mother’s love and pain, 

Child of our heart, child of our brain, 

Stay with us; go not till you see 

The Fairyland that life can be. 


The poplars, edging the frozen lawn, 


Are dancing and singing. “Thank God—the Dawn!” 
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THE BIGLOW PAPERS FIFTY YEARS 
AFTER 


By Epwarp M. CHaPpMAN 


grep RUSSELL LOWELL “had a great deal of 
fun with his own mind” as was once said of the presi- 
dent of an American university. “The Biglow Papers” 
represent that fun in process. They really constitute an 
extended soliloquy, generally humorous, sometimes broadly 
farcical, now and then labored, and occasionally thin or 
vapid, but always humane, shrewd, and right-minded. It 
is, moreover, the soliloquy of a singularly rich and complex 
nature. Lowell, like St. Paul, was conscious of a mingled 
personality. He sympathized so deeply with things both 
of the flesh and of the spirit as inevitably to suffer from their 
conflict. Now and then an echo of the Pauline cry, 
“Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me?” is to 
be caught in his letters; but, generally speaking, the things 
of the spirit maintained so unquestioned a primacy as to 
keep the world and the flesh in their proper place of useful 
and amusing subserviency. 

As Lowell watched their interplay in himself and in 
society he was moved to self-communion; which in turn, 
as the questions agitating society assumed graver import, 
moved him further to public expression. The son of a 
preacher, he inherited the prophetic instinct. “While I was 
musing,” he might have said in the words of an elder 
prophet, “the fire burned. Then spake I with my tongue.” 
But not directly to the people. Lowell was no mere exhorter, 
and he knew his fellow countrymen well enough to realize 
their liking for indirect conviction. The man who succumbs 
to the propagandist’s frontal assault often does so at some 
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sacrifice of self-esteem; while he who is present at a debate 
or listens to a bit of satiric narrative may go away with the 
leaven of a new conviction at work in him, yet secure in 
the assurance that the thing is his own discovery or at least 
his own deduction from life’s observed premises. He has 
appetite for game of his own hunting; and the zest of 
that appetite is a considerable factor in digestion. . 

“The Biglow Papers” began in 1846. In a long letter 
to Sydney Howard Gay, dated June 16 of that year—a 
rambling and somewhat disjointed letter written on a 
morning when Lowell was playing “general nurseryman 
and babytender” to his six months’ old daughter—he says: 
“You will find a squib of mine in this week’s Courier. I 
wish it to continue anonymous, for I wish Slavery to think 
it has as many enemies as possible. If I may judge from 
the number of persons who have asked me if I wrote it, I 
have struck the old hulk of the Public between wind and 
water.” The first five numbers of this series were printed 
in “The Boston Courier”; the remaining four in “The 
Standard,” an anti-slavery journal which Gay was editing 
in New York and with which for some time Lowell himself 
maintained a semi-editorial connection. These nine numbers 
covered a period of a little more than two years and ended 
in September, 1848. 

In 1846 Lowell was in his twenty-eighth year. He had 
been born and bred in Elmwood, the Cambridge house of 
his father, which until his own death in it was the one place 
wherein he felt really at home. From his father, a clergyman 
of moderate Unitarian views, though unwilling to acknowl- 
edge any sectarian name, Lowell inherited a generous share 
of the clerical temper of older New England—its patriotism, 
its love of the soil and sympathy with the people who lived 
on it, its abounding humor, its trace of pedantry, and in 
particular its sense of moral values. It was a temper in 
which conservatism mingled oddly with a literal radicalism. 
I have heard a man who exemplified it say that he had con- 
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servative tastes and radical convictions; that in cases where 
taste might rule he inclined to keep the elder ways he loved; 
but that where taste and conviction clashed, the latter had 
to have its way. Upon the mother’s side, there was a strain 
of Orkney blood to which something of her son’s agile fancy 
and poetic insight may well have been due. Lowell’s boy- 
hood was happy and irresponsible. The same may be said 
of his career in college except that it became increasingly 
evident that happiness and irresponsibility could not long 
keep company in his experience; and when the time for the 
choice of a profession arrived, it brought so much stress of 
mind that in March, 1839, he could write: “I don’t know 
what to do with myself. . . . I am certainly just at 
present in a miserable state, and I won’t live so long.” At 
that juncture the attractions and repulsions of the law were 
holding him irresolute, while the recurring memory of an 
unfortunate love affair tended at times to deepen his general 
wretchedness into despair. However, his happy acquaint- 
ance with Maria White, together with a clearer vision of 
his real vocation to letters, speedily dispersed the clouds, and 
by the time “The Biglow Papers” were begun he had won 
recognized place among the American writers of his day— 
the day of Poe, Longfellow, Bryant, and Whittier. 
Ancestry supplied the traditional sound mind in a sound 
body, adding thereto a keen but well-balanced moral judg- 
ment. His intellectual training was the best that New 
England could furnish with some exceptional advantages 
upon the classical side, thanks to his Cambridge schoolmaster, 
William Wells. He had made early and intimate acquaint- 
ance with English poetry; and had himself written a good 
deal of facile and clever, though somewhat careless verse. 
Marriage to Maria White aligned him with the party of 
radical reform which claimed so much of her sympathy. 
To be sure, Lowell could never have become an extremist 
or a thick-and-thin fanatic. Though he sometimes wrote 
“we abolitionists,” there was no great store of Garrison- 
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stuff in him. Furthermore, he had made close and affec- 
tionate acquaintance with his Yankee neighbors of the field 
and the street until their ways of thought and speech had 
become a second nature. 

Thus equipped, Lowell watched the war with Mexico draw 
on, saw the annexation of Texas, and felt keen resentment 
at the dominant influence of the slave power in national 
affairs. Moved to protest he fell naturally into the dialect 
that had long been homely to him. “I tried my first ‘Biglow 
Paper’ in a newspaper,” he wrote to Thomas Hughes, 
“and found that it had a great run. So I wrote the others 
from time to time during the year which followed, always 
very rapidly, and sometimes (as with ‘What Mr. Robinson 
thinks’) at one sitting.” Success was immediate, and when 
in 1848 the Papers were gathered into a volume, eager 
readers exhausted the first edition before a second could be 
printed. 

Eleven years elapsed before Lowell attempted a return 
to this form—years of varied personal experience, of 
widened horizons, and of plainly gathering storm for the 
nation. As the questions of slavery and secession became 
critical he was urged to write more “Biglow Papers.” “I 
have been simple enough to try,” he confessed in September, 
1859, “only to find that I could not.” But inspiration was 
on its way. Secession grew to an accomplished fact; war 
began; friends and kinsmen, including two dearly loved 
nephews, marched away to the front, and in the autumn of 
1861 Lowell found himself again master of his earlier style. 
Unquestionably there is a difference. He himself was 
doubtful of a second success. “I don’t believe in resuscita- 
tions,” he wrote; “we hear no good of the posthumous 
Lazarus.” But the success came. If there is a little loss 
in spontaneity here and there, as Mr. Scudder has pointed 
out, there is also a firmness of touch, joined to an assurance 
of conviction, that keeps the level of the second series high. 
The later papers moreover have, as in the case of “Jonathan 
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to John,” the advantage of an international theme. Curi- 
ously enough too, another international influence had come 
into them through Lowell’s friendship with A. H. Clough, 
who had suggested that he should try his hand at some 
Yankee pastorals. If this had led to nothing more than the 
revision and completion of ‘The Courtin’,” we should still 
be in Clough’s debt. But the advice was confessedly so 
much in Lowell’s mind throughout the writing of the second 
series of Papers that we may clearly trace its influence in 
portions of “Mason and Slidell,” and unhesitatingly give 
it credit for “Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line.” This second 
series appeared in “The Atlantic Monthly” between 
January, 1862, and May, 1866. 

It has been said that Lowell had little gift for exact char- 
acterization, and his most recent critic has pressed the charge 
rather ill-naturedly. The element of truth which it contains 
would seem to be illustrated by the three characters of “The 
Biglow Papers.” With the possible exception of Birdo- 
fredum Sawin, they are neither exactly defined nor con- 
sistently maintained. ‘There is nothing “cameo-like,” to 
use the cant phrase of criticism, about any of them. But 
it may fairly be claimed that there is something better. 
Hosea Biglow and Parson Wilbur are too rich in humanity 
to be consistent. Every well-developed person transcends 
definition; but these transcend it almost riotously because 
they represent so well the complex and sometimes contra- 
dictory qualities of New England character. They stand 
for a people; and they do this none the less although they 
represent two aspects of Lowell’s own wide experience. 

Birdofredum Sawin is the clown of Lowell’s puppet show, 
introduced as he tells us, because of his belief “that true 
humor is never divorced from moral conviction.” Sawin 
is the one graceless figure on the little stage. He has a kind 
of shrewdness which always over-reaches itself; a sort of 
cleverness adapted to pothouse leadership; and an unholy 
knowledge of the baser ways of politics. His adventures in 
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the Mexican War, entailing the loss of a leg, an eye, one 
hand and several fingers of the other, to say nothing of 
sundry fractured ribs, serve him as a text whereon to set 
forth the lot of the private soldier. These disabilities are 
borne with the greater patience, however, because they unfit 
him for hard work, and enable him to indulge his gifts as a 
philosopher. In the second series of the Papers he appears 
in the South, where after the manner of his kind he is more 
partisan than his neighbors, representing himself to have 
been confiscated by a widow as justifiable contraband of 
war, and arguing that in any case the act of secession must 
have separated him from his northern wife and converted 
them into alien enemies. 

The mere “literary person” is inclined to treat Sawin as 
a huge and rather preposterous joke. Preposterous he 
seems, but is not, therefore, quite untrue to type. The elder 
New England villages knew, bore with, and still quote him. 
Indeed one of the elements of a town meeting’s discipline 
was that it trained men to patience with Sawin’s particular 
variety of folly, heightened as it was likely to be on town 
meeting day by drink. This man had his say with wiser 
and better citizens, and all went away feeling that if he had 
been listened to, then every man had had his chance. 

It was such a man whose maudlin shrewdness is still 
remembered in one Connecticut town. A hymn book called 
the “Christian Lyre” was in his time in vogue, and our 
Connecticut Sawin used to remark that he had known but 
one Christian Liar—a Mrs. B. whose tongue was famous in 
the village for its two sides, one as rough as the other was 
smooth, and for the extraordinary facility with which she 
could reverse its operation. Yet she had a certain position 
in the community, and to her Birdofredum went one day 
with the offer of her epitaph to be composed and delivered 
on the spot in return for a drink of cider. It was agreed 
on condition that the first two lines of the quatrain should 
precede the cider; and the poet began: 
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Lady Mary died of late 
And straightway went to Heaven’s gate. 


This was capital, and Mr. Sawin (be it noted that this type 
of ne’er-do-well was often “Mistered” by his betters) 
should have his cider. The cider was brought, drunk, and 
the epitaph went on: 


But Peter met her with a club 
And drove her back to Belzebub. 


This wastrel is the instrument of Lowell’s heavier and 
more evident satire. Sometimes he speaks seriously, as of 
the lot of the private soldier: 


We git the licks,—we’re jest the grist thet’s put into War’s hoppers. 


Again he very happily characterizes General Taylor, his 
candidate for the Presidency, after having himself been a 
Whig for some three weeks: 


Ole Rough an’ Ready, tu,’s a Wig, but without bein’ ultry; 
He’s like a holsome hayin’ day, thet’s warm, but isn’t sultry. 


To him are assigned, too, the coarser figures which it suited 
Lowell’s convenience and occasionally his taste to use: 


This world is awfle contrary: the rope may stretch your neck 
Thet mebby kep’ another chap frum washin’ off a wreck; 

An’ you may see the taters grow in one poor feller’s patch, 

So small no self-respectin’ hen thet vallied time ‘ould scratch, 
So small the rot can’t find ’em out, an’ then agin, nex’ door, 

Ez big ez wut hogs dream on when they’re ‘most too fat to snore. 


But Sawin’s larger uses are as an advocate of slavery and 
secession. He is strong in the biblical arguments for the 
former, and inveighs against 


Rank infidels thet go agin the Scriptur’l cus o’ Shem. 


The same diluvian argument is advanced for slave beating: 
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It’s justifyin’ Ham to spare a nigger when he’s stuffy; 


and then, with a glance at the New Testament, it is averred 
in most extraordinary rhyme that 


When Satan sets himself to work to raise his very bes’ muss, 
He scatters roun’ onscriptur’] views relatin’ to Ones’mus. 


Altogether Sawin justifies his creator’s purpose, since 
Lowell meant to embody in him “that half conscious 
unmorality, which,” he says, “I had noticed as the recoil 
in gross natures from a puritanism that still strove to keep 
in its creed the intense savor which had long gone out of 
its faith and life.” 

In Hosea Biglow, on the other hand, Lowell wished to 
personify New England’s “homely common sense vivified 
and heated by conscience.” Yet it would be a mistake to 
think of Biglow as in any comprehensive way represen- 
tative of the New England farmer. The larger and more 
responsible farmers of New England have often been men 
who, however careless their speech might be in conversation, 
had a high sense of the dignity that becomes the conduct 
of public business both in church and state. Indeed, some of 
the best public speech that it has ever been my lot to hear has 
come from these men when they were discussing roads or 
schools; and this speech was good not merely for its sub- 
stance of sound sense and wise judgment, but for its 
admirable form, phrased as it often was in sentences that 
smacked of Scripture and seemed touched by the influence 
of the elder English essayists. There was little of ornament 
or figure and nothing of that spread-eagle tendency which 
we instinctively associate with our congressional oratory. 
The business letters of these farmers were likely to show 
somewhat similar characteristics of dignity, leanness of 
style, forthrightness, and perfect transparency. If capitals 
were disposed somewhat more freely than the haste of a 
modern composing-room approves, a misspelled word was 
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rare; and altogether their serious utterances were marked 
by a refreshing self-respect. and sense of responsibility. 
Lowell must have known such men, for Massachusetts and 
Connecticut were sown thick with them in the decades that 
preceded the Civil War. 

Hosea Biglow was not of their number, but belonged 
rather to the class of shrewd and humorous Yankees who 
join keen perceptions to gifts of very picturesque expres- 
sion, and whose sense of personal dignity does not hinder 
them from occasionally cultivating a little picturesqueness 
for its own sake. These men are likely to be small farmers, 
artisans, or fishermen, somewhat contemptuous of conven- 
tion, but in Cromwell’s phrase, “taking conscience into 
account” in respect of life’s main questions. Unlettered 
men, they are generally respectful towards learning and 
often covetous of it for their children. But, however unlet- 
tered, they are never guilty of Hosea’s preposterous spell- 
ing. Lowell himself felt this and confessed regret that he 
had made his hero so much of a sinner here, admitting that 
there is no humor in mere bad spelling. Hosea’s language, 
on the other hand, is wonderfully true to a certain type, 
largely owing to the fact that Lowell’s treatment of it is 
affectionate. He loved the speech of his countryside and 
used it so commonly that he had much ado to keep some of 
its forms out of his serious writing. 

The poet’s judgment in putting great questions to the 
test of Hosea’s wit was sound. The obiter dicta of such 
men are generally amusing and often highly significant. 
It was a small farmer in southern New Hampshire who 
once characterized President Franklin Pierce to me. “Frank 
Perse,” he said, “was rale sot by down to Dover. He was 
a good deal of a man f’r Dover an’ f’r Strafford County; 
indeed he done very well f’r th’ State o’ Noo Hampshire; 
but when ye come t’ spread him over th’ United States he 
was a l-e-e-tle thin.” This type of man was in Lowell’s 
mind when he wrote, “Prosaic as American life seems . - - 
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I cannot help thinking that the ordinary talk of unlettered 
men among us is fuller of metaphor and of phrases that 
suggest lively images than that of any other people I have 
seen.” Hosea Biglow justified his creator by winning an 
instant audience at home and abroad. His homeliness, good 
temper, shrewd humor, and innate sense of the dignity and 
worth of plain men have held that audience until many of 
his sayings have passed into the common fund of English 
proverbs. In the Spanish War it was to “The Biglow 
Papers” that editorial writers had notably frequent recourse; 
and the present world war has reminded us again of their 
perennial freshness. 

How true to human nature Hosea is may be seen in 
re-reading “Mason and Slidell” and setting beside it the 
recent correspondence in the English papers. In the early 
sixties the American friends of England were sorely tried 
by her inability or unwillingness to appreciate not merely 
the greatness but the essentially sacred quality of the Union’s 
task. Hosea Biglow voiced this feeling: 


We know we've got a cause, John, 
Thet’s honest, just, an’ true; 

We thought ’t would win applause, John, 
Ef nowheres else, from you. 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess, 
His love of right,” sez he, 

“Hangs by a rotten fibre o’ cotton: 
There’s natur’ in J. B., 
Ez wal ’z in you an’ me!” 


Then England wanted to buy cotton; in the autumn of 
1914, when the United States wanted to sell, there were many 
\\u0 lost sight of the greater moral issues of the conflict in 
their insistence upon a swift and ready market. To friends 
of America in England the cases seemed reversed and there 
was no lack of voices to ery “tu quoque.” 

The real secret of Hosea’s fame and influence lies, how- 
ever, not in his shrewdness merely but in his moral sense. 
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The so-called “New England conscience” never had a 
truer prophet. Witness his conclusive comment upon the 
outcome of the Mason and Slidell incident: 


We give the critters back, John, 
Cos Abram thought ’t was right. 


It is one of those happy reasons that need no further 
explanation. The poem ends upon the same note: 


Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess, 
God's price is high,” sez he; 

“But nuthin’ else than wut He sells 
Wears long.” 


Of course there were some who objected to this colloquial 
treatment of serious things. 


An’ you've gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God 


sounded suspiciously profane. But it stuck in men’s minds, 
and with its fellow, 


God’ll send the bill to you, 


quite refused to be forgotten. An interesting light is thrown 
upon the complexion of Lowell’s thought by the fact that he 
took notice of this criticism and justified himself quite in 
the manner of Parson Wilbur by quoting St. Bernard and 
Hugh Latimer. He might have spared his ink, though 
one must not begrudge the author of “Kettelopotomachia” 
the sweet taste of St. Bernard’s Latin; for there was in 
Lowell more than a trace of innocent pedantry. But the 
essential reverence in which Hosea Biglow holds all good 
things must be clear to the most casual reader. He had a 
passion for liberty; though it was a liberty for which society 
must pay the price of self-control and patience: 


I’m older ’n you: the plough, the axe, the mill, 
All kin’s o’ labor an’ all kin’s o’ skill, 
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Would be a rabbit in a wile-cat’s claw, 
Ef’t warn’t for thet slow critter, ’stablished law. 


And beyond constitution and statute the lawmaker must 
respect a certain moral order if his work is to count for 
anything: 

You wun’t do much ontil you think it’s God 

An’ not constitoounts, thet holds the rod. 


Mid-Victorian faith and doctrine, no doubt; but none the 
less a faith by which it is just conceivable that the 
mid-Victorians may finally be justified. 

The critic who would make much of the contradictions in 
Hosea Biglow’s character finds his task easy as he contrasts 
some of the harsher and coarser portions of “The Biglow 
Papers” with “Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line.” The 
former occasionally verge upon billingsgate—‘“‘josh billings- 
gate” the reader is tempted to murmur as he stumbles over 
the execrable spelling—while the latter contains some of 
the truest poetry that Lowell ever wrote. He was, for 
instance, whimsically conscious of spring’s coyness— 


For half our May ’s so awfully like Mayn’t, 
*t would rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; 


and lays the blame where much of it belongs—upon the 
calendar; since spring’s literary traditions were bred under 
the Old Style which brought May in a good ten days later 
than it comes at present. So 


Things lag behind, 
Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her mind, 
An’ ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their dams 
Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ jams, 
A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-hole cleft, 
Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’ left, 
Then all the waters bow themselves an’ come, 
Suddin, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ foam, 
Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tune 
An’ gives one leap from Aperl into June. 
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The happiness of the figure, taken as it is from New Eng- 
land life, true to nature, and endowed with a genuine, albeit 
somewhat rude, nobility, is only to be surpassed by the poet’s 
welcome to his beloved “skunk-blackbird” : 
June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here; 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 

Or, givin’ way to ‘t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air. 


To this man, Hosea Biglow, shrewd, practical, and whim- 
sical, with his underlying deeps of poetic sense and moral 
conviction, the Reverend Homer Wilbur appears, not as a 
foil, but a counterpart. “The parson was to be the comple- 
ment rather than the antithesis of his parishioner,” says 
Lowell, “and I felt or fancied a certain humorous element 
in the real identity of the two under a seeming incongruity.” 

The casual reader of “The Biglow Papers” is in danger 
of passing Parson Wilbur by as a mere incident. He 
deserves a better fate. After allowance has been made for 
Lowell’s occasional heaviness of hand in sketching this 
character and for the natural inconsistencies that appear in 
one meant to serve so many purposes, Homer Wilbur 
remains a man well worth the reader’s knowing; and when 
once known, bound to be remembered with affection. He 
was a pedant? Yes, but not quite of the type which led 
one school-committeeman in a Connecticut town regularly 
to ask those whom he examined for the position of teacher, 
“Who introduced letters into Greece?” that the fame of 
Cadmus spread through the countryside and every candi- 
date was forewarned. Latin tasted good to Parson Wilbur 
because he had fed generously upon it. The learning of 
the ancient world was honestly dear to him, and while he 
was by no means indifferent to the effect upon the chance 
bystander—for your true New Englander like your true 
Scotsman holds learning in high repute—yet he was as far 
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as possible from being a pretender or a charlatan. So with 
his zeal for genealogy. Lowell took a leaf from his imme- 
diate family history here, and it is no secret that some traits 
of his father appear in the venerable pastor of Jaalam. But 
the adaptation was so good-natured as to have been a matter 
of repeated banter between father and son. 

The parson was a poet, too, and in “Festina Lente” 
made frogs and tadpoles set forth a doctrine of progress 
for which Lowell had a constitutional sympathy. ‘To make 
emancipation a reform instead of a revolution is worth a 
little patience” comments this conservative progressive; and 
for the reason that reforms executed with patience and a 
large vision of consequences rarely involve reaction. He 
spoke with a wisdom that finally appeals to the masses of 
men. Upon the whole, neap tides serve our purposes 
better than spring tides. The latter, to be sure, flood the 
shallows deeper—for a time; but they cause far more dis- 
turbing currents and they invite a swifter ebb that often 
bares the shallows altogether. This man with his shrewd- 
ness, humor, kindliness, pomposity, learning (which was 
Lowell’s own) and pedantry (some of which was Lowell’s, 
too) all held subject to a very clear-eyed moral sense, grows 
upon the reader until, when “The Biglow Papers” have 
become second nature to him, he finds himself turning as 
often to Parson Homer’s letters as to Hosea’s verse. 
Indeed, the question now and then arises whether, as when 
Fielding introduces a chapter of “Tom Jones” with one 
of his little essays, the vestibule be not better than the house. 

Homer Wilbur deserves an essay to himself. It would set 
forth his knowledge of his fellows’ foibles. ‘Pride of birth,” 
said he, “takes two forms. One complacently traces him- 
self up to a coronet; another, defiantly, to a lapstone. The 
sentiment is precisely the same in both cases, only that one 
is the positive and the other the negative pole of it.” It 
would applaud his comment upon too rhythmic or alliterative 
prose—a comment which neither he nor Lowell always 
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heeded—that “prose bewitched is like window glass with 
bubbles in it, distorting what it should show with pellucid 
veracity”; and the sound sense of his criticism upon an 
elegy, that “watering does not improve the quality of ink, 
even though you should do it with tears.” He must be a 
crabbed reader who withholds his meed of genuine respect 
from this man of peace who was loth to send his youngest 
son to war. But, “after the discomfiture of Manassas,” 
he tells us, “I with my own hands did buckle on his 
armor. . . . For truly the memory of a brave son dead 
in his shroud were a greater staff of my declining years 
than a living coward, though his days might be 
long in the land, and he should get much goods.” 

There are those who would make pilgrimage to Jaalam 
churchyard, if it were permitted. They might be careless of 
the Latin epitaph, but, if they were really of Lowell’s New 
England, they would look with kind eyes upon the “large red 
cedar” which Homer Wilbur especially admired and under 
which he lies buried. It was like Lowell to lay his honest 
parson under a red cedar—more like than he realized. For 
“The Biglow Papers” as a whole have considerable kinship 
with this too little appreciated variety of juniper. Its sweet 
and wholesome pungency breathes through them. Its ability 
to make much of rather unpromising material is like theirs. 
And like them it sometimes, rather to men’s surprise, devel- 
ops a hardy and memorable beauty. Lowell’s place and fame 
as a man of letters are secure enough. But it is safe to say 
that his chief contribution to literature will prove to be in 
the field where his learning was most profound and his heart 
most enlisted, as he set forth 


The wit and wisdom of New England folk 
Shaming a monstrous wrong. 
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THE CASE OF LATIN 
By A. G. KELLER 


‘FUT Greek on the top-shelf along with Hebrew!” was 

the war-cry of certain educational reformers of the not 
far past; and it cannot be denied that something on this 
order has been done. Recently the sense of a recurring 
situation, this time involving Latin, has been insinuating 
itself into the minds of some of us laymen; and more than 
one of us has felt that pretty soon he must take stock of 
his latest convictions in the matter. A college professor 
may presently have to vote about some proposition as to 
entrance requirements; a parent, whose jewels are emerging 
from the gentle and rather random attrition of the ele- 
mentary schools, must decide shortly whether they are to 
be further shaped by the good old processes or not. If the 
boys and girls were going to college at once, they would 
generally be compelled to present Latin; but the concerned 
parent, uneasily sensing the recurring situation I have men- 
tioned, and uncertain as to what the next years may bring 
forth, feels obliged to have some opinion based upon the real 
merits of the case. And so, with a glance of passing envy 
at his bachelor fellows, he pulls himself together and 
addresses his attention to the issue. 

A rugged fact obtrudes itself at once, namely, that it is 
futile to argue the matter at all on the assumption that the 
ordinary student of Latin learns the language. The situa- 
tion here is entirely analogous to that of Greek. The com- 
parative cost of what the student gets, however much or little 
that may be, is very high; and then if that price be paid, 
few, even of the best students, acquire what might, estimat- 
ing most generously, be called a command of the language. 
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With few exceptions they will read only the Latin authors 
set before them, and probably will seldom or never return 
to even these in after years. Hence, in considering the 
case of Latin, we have to put the question somewhat like 
this: What can the ordinary youth get from the Latin 
courses open to him in school and college? 

The first mental reaction for those of us who received 
the traditional training is, perhaps, a dismayed outcry: 
“What! Give up all classical study?” It was not in such 
terms that the issue was raised when it was a case of Greek. 
Then, if Greek were to be taken away, Latin would be left; 
but now if Latin goes, it is the end of widespread teaching 
of the classics. This broad consideration greatly influences 
decision; many a man could decide against Greek or Latin 
who could not decide against Greek and Latin. There is, 
perhaps, some illusion in this view of the case; there is cer- 
tainly much that is traditional. Ordinarily, a twofold value 
is set upon the study of the classics in the original: a prac- 
tical value and one that might be called aesthetic. We 
are told that Latin is needed because a large proportion 
of English words are of Latin derivation, because studying 
Latin teaches us to write good English, and so on. ‘These 
are what we mean by practical utilities. Then again, it 
is averred that the flavor of antiquity, the genius and art 
of great authors, can be apprehended only through the 
medium in which they expressed themselves. Familiarity 
with that flavor and appreciation of that genius and art 
would be the aesthetic or cultural products of the study of the 
medium. “It is a source of exquisite and enduring delight,” 
says Dr. Eliot, “to have one’s mind stored with many 
melodious expressions of high thoughts and _ beautiful 
imagery.” Now, when one cries out in a shocked tone 
about giving up classical studies, he is generally thinking 
of the aesthetic side of those studies rather than the practical. 
Let us, at any rate, consider that side first. 

That which is traditional in the view of the man who 
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revolts at giving up both Greek and Latin—that is, who, in 
the present issue, recoils before the relinquishment of the 
latter—is chiefly the time-honored coupling of Greek and 
Latin. There is instilled in many of us, by training, a feel- 
ing that Latin and Greek are somehow joined together 
culturally as no two other languages are; that they share 
a something—a spirit—which can best be apprehended by 
studying them in connection one with the other. 'Thought- 
lessly we assume them interchangeable in aesthetic content. 
Nothing could be much farther from the truth. This view, 
besides being largely traditional, is also based analogically 
upon the existence of close relationships in philology. Greek 
and Latin are two rather closely related mediums in which 
are preserved two characteristically diverse literatures— 
except, perhaps, where one is a copy of the other—which 
constitute the self-expression of two very differently 
endowed peoples. The languages are philologically related; 
but so are English and German. The literatures have 
points of contact; but so have those of Italy and Spain. 
No two of these languages or literatures are interchangeable 
in their artistic appeal. 

Hence we must get Greek and Latin apart from one 
another in our minds and let the case of each stand on its 
own feet. If we do that, it seems to many of us that the 
issue as to the cultural value of Latin is considerably simpli- 
fied and that judgment is made easier. It is a personal 
conviction, but I do not doubt that many would agree with 
it, that most of the aesthetic value peculiar to the classics 
in the original disappeared when Greek declined; I think 
the case of Greek was decided with too little realization of 
the truth inhering in that conviction. Consider a typical 
list of classical works set before a moderately specializing 
student during his preparatory and college years, and then 
estimate according to accepted criteria of art in literature 
the value of the Greek as against the Latin. What are the 
Latin playwrights as compared with the Greek? Where is 
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Virgil as compared with his models, Homer and Theocritus? 
The plain fact is that the Latin language was not the 
language of a temperamentally artistic people; it does not 
lend itself to the unrenderable shadings and cadences of 
the Greek. Latin works, excepting some of Horace and 
Catullus, yield the best that is in them far more readily to 
translation than do the Greek classics. The genius of the 
Latins was of an order different from that of the Greeks 
and rose to no such sustained artistic levels as those of 
Homer, the tragedians, Theocritus, and Pindar. But it 
is on such levels that translations betray their insufficiency 
most painfully. 

It is no disparagement of the Latin authors to say that 
the Greeks are greater and less accessible in ignorance of 
the language; the same could be said of nearly all litera- 
tures when put in comparison with the Greek. My only 
point thus far is that we are taking an unsound traditional 
position when we think to preserve the aesthetic value of 
the study of the classics, as we knew it, by holding to Latin. 
Probably a good many people would, upon candid reflec- 
tion, agree with this view. Therefore, I do not regard the 
de gustibus retort as of much weight. In the interests of 
candor, however, I do not feel that I can stop here. Per- 
sonal experience and taste have led me—and I am not alone 
in this—to harbor a rather low estimate of Latin literature, 
entirely apart from any comparisons. A good many people 
have never been impressed by its artistic qualities as it is 
presented to the collegian and as they have met it casually 
since. In a word, it makes little appeal to them. Virgil 
appears to them formal and unspontaneous, the comedians 
clumsy, grotesque, and vulgar, the satirists obscure and 
coarse. They like the terseness of Caesar and Tacitus, but 
Cicero repels them by his intrusive self-complacency. It 
seems to them that what is excellent in all these could be 
appropriated well enough at second hand—unless, of course, 
someone can devise a method of acquiring the language at 
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small cost of time and effort. They would never put a boy 
or girl through seven or eight years of Latin for the sake 
of the extra increment of culture to be thus acquired. 
Hence, judging upon aesthetic criteria, they would much 
more readily set aside the study of Latin than of Greek; 
and, Greek being already in decline, they would not make 
or require great sacrifices to preserve Latin. 

“But,” says someone, “you cannot understand much in 
the way of literary allusion if you do not know Latin.” If 
the allusion is in the form of Latin quotations, doubtless 
this is true. It used once to be considered a mark of dis- 
tinction in style to pepper what one had to say with Latin 
quotations. But some of the authors who did this are open 
to more than suspicion that the body of their utterances is 
written up around the quotation, as a setting meet for that 
jewel. Impressionable collegians, at a certain stage of their 
evolution, are likely to recapitulate this period of their race’s 
history, fancying themselves with Esmond, perhaps, in the 
company of Steele or Addison. The affectation in style 
which introduces foreign words, phrases, and sentiments 
has never been pilloried more effectually than in the case 
of Harris’s report in “The Tramp Abroad.” The ordinary 
reader does not, however, tolerate any longer what was the 
mode in Addison’s time. Once in a while, when reading 
Thackeray, say, or Huxley, it would be an advantage to 
have one’s Horace at his fingers’ ends; but then one does 
not get his Horace in that location unless he is something 
of a specialist. Once, when there was less to study and 
know, enough people knew Horace to constitute a sort of 
select circle within which his phrases had an intention which 
they have no more. With the passing of that era Latin 
quotations have become rather a mark of affectation. 

Similarly with allusions to characteristic literary forms 
and phrases of the Latin. Perchance the boy who has read 
the “Bucolics” is able to explain what an “oaten pipe” is; 
but the expression is a mere foppery of style and conveys 
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little or nothing. In the majority of cases, the literary 
browser in these fields will get along pretty well with the 
aid of a good translation, just as the reader who runs across 
an occasional Latin phrase may pull through with the sup- 
port of a Webster’s Dictionary or a handbook of quotations. 
Wide reading in Latin translations would do more to clarify 
literary allusions of this sort than can be gained by an uncer- 
tain and halting progress through a little of the original. 
And if allusion is simply to myths, legends, theogony, and 
the like, there is no point in knowing the language. There 
is enough of this in Shakespeare, and yet we are told that 
he knew little Latin and less Greek. Even the rustic bard 
or the youth in the throes of calf-love has easy command 
over Aurora and Juno, Cupid and Psyche, Hector and 
Helen. All this is in classical dictionaries, and also more 
or less in the vocabulary of the time. 

It is traditional and survivalistic to attempt to secure dis- 
tinction in culture by any of these devices; and to study Latin 
seven or eight years for the sake of being able to under- 
stand literary allusion is, for the ordinary man, comparable 
to the use of a pile-driver for driving tacks. Of course, the 
specialist in English or any other language or literature 
is deficient if he does not know Latin and Greek and know 
them well. There should be no slackness here, where there 
is, in fact, a good deal. But the cultural increment gained 
by the average layman from learning Latin is scarcely worth 
mentioning, let alone proclaiming. It is at most a thin and 
spotty veneer. 

There is, however, an alternative reason for studying 
Latin, which may be set forth in the form of a question: 
Can Latin show an important practical utility and one that 
is worth securing at the price? I think that it can, though 
I am unable to accept most of the evidence commonly cited. 
One of the asserted utilities of Latin study is that it leads to 
a better understanding of the native tongue. Why not, 
then, somebody suggests, also insist upon the study of 
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Anglo-Saxon? Five-sevenths of the words in the great 
dictionaries, says Whitney, are derived more or less directly 
from the Latin. Hence a young person, getting at his own 
language through its Latin etymologies, understands it 
better. Connected with this view is the contention that 
English grammar can be better understood in the light of 
the much more complicated constructions of the Latin. And 
some go much farther and assert that the only way to learn 
to write good English is to study Latin. Naturally, it 
would not be difficult to assemble cases that contradict these 
propositions—to cite Latinists who could not write English 
well, or non-Latinists who have possessed a fluent com- 
mand of the mother tongue. Such cases, however, unless 
assembled in huge numbers, do not prove the point, but 
merely illustrate it. 

Reflection over the origin of a good English vocabulary 
and style will reveal that they come from the social environ- 
ment and from English books. Language is got by imita- 
tion, not by heredity or by philological construction. It 
remains a stubborn fact, whether the teaching is not what it 
might be or because the youthful mind has not yet arrived 
at receptiveness along such lines, that boys and girls can- 
not be brought to a realization of what there is in etymology. 
Their minds do not fasten upon it from any angle to the 
end that it becomes part of their outfit. This is the expe- 
rience of teachers, say of English, who try in vain to get 
students to use their Latin equipment as a tool for further 
acquisition. In every case, however, the correct form and 
meaning of words lie, not in their etymology, but in usage. 
Etymology remains the same, while usage constantly 
changes. Getting a vocabulary by Latin etymologies, or 
refurbishing one on that basis, leads to cumbersome and 
pedantic expression and to a highly artificialized and con- 
scious Johnsonian style. If the student does not ruthlessly 
curtail his Latinity, he finds himself always using words of 
secondary intention instead of the homelier Anglo-Saxon 
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terms that strike straight from the word to the thing. 
Goethe professed it the great object of his life to learn 
to write German; but he did not go about it by translating 
Latin or any other language. 

The contention that English grammar can be better 
understood in the light of the Latin seems to be the argu- 
ment of the philologist rather than of the practical teacher. 
You can dig clams with a derrick, but it is not an economical 
way to do it. The fact is that any English-speaking child 
has to use all the English grammar he possesses in order 
to understand the Latin declensions, conjugations, and con- 
structions. If English grammar is taught poorly and Latin 
better, as is often the case, it is entirely understandable that 
the genuine acquisition of Latin grammar may exercise a 
sort of retroactive influence upon the earlier study and tend 
to clarify it; but this is no evidence to argue from in sup- 
port of the present contention. A thorough study of Eng- 
lish grammar, especially when paralleled by the study of 
German or French, will do for a youth all that Latin can do. 

It is perhaps worth while to quote in this connection some 
of the remarks of the canny Franklin concerning his own 
study of language. He acquired first French and Ltalian, 
then Spanish, and later took up Latin, which he then mas- 
tered with ease. “From these circumstances,” he says, “| 
have thought that there is some inconsistency in our common 
mode of teaching languages. We are told that it is proper 
to begin first with the Latin, and, having acquired that, it 
will be more easy to attain those modern languages which are 
derived from it; and yet we do not begin with the Greek 
in order more easily to acquire the Latin. It is true, that, 
if you can clamber and get to the top of a staircase without 
using the steps, you will more easily gain them in descend- 
ing; but certainly, if you begin with the lowest you wil! 
with more ease ascend to the top; and I would therefore 
offer it to the consideration of those who superintend the 
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education of our youth, whether, since many of those who 
begin with the Latin quit the same, after spending some 
vears without having made any great proficiency, and 
what they have learned becomes almost useless, so that their 
time has been lost, it would not have been better to have 
begun with the French, proceeding to the Latin, etc.; for, 
though, after spending the same time, they should quit the 
study of languages and never arrive at the Latin, they would 
have acquired another tongue or two, that, being in modern 
use, might be serviceable to them in common life.” 
However, the sponsor for Latin goes on to assert that 
translation demands an effort to render exactly the thought 
of the Latin author, and so forces the student towards 
activities in word-discrimination that teach him his own 
tongue. No one who has ever tried to do a serious piece 
of translation from any foreign language—including Latin, 
but not conceding it anything over the rest—can fail to 
recognize the disciplinary value involved; the effort to secure 
word-equivalents and to ferret out parallel idioms is the best 
of training in the native tongue. But such training does not 
inhere in the sort of pseudo-translation commonly met with 
in Latin study. The customary use of the “horse” negatives 
it, and the painfully literal rendering—“Caesar announced 
himself to be about to do” this or that—trains expression in 
nothing except awkwardness. The eye is ever upon the 
word, and the idea breaks through and escapes. “Some- 
times genius resides in the wings and sometimes in the feet,” 
a lad translates from Ovid. If the genius of antiquity be 
apprehended in such manner, what an influence over the 
intellectual and aesthetic faculties it must exert! If a 
translation is made as it should be, the gain in copiousness 
of vocabulary and flexibility of expression is such as to 
enhance the effectiveness of the individual all along the line; 
just as any other careful composition will do it. But such a 
result is not incidental solely to translation, and certainly not 
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to translation from Latin alone; the foreign original, espe- 
cially if well written and full of thought or grace, is only 
an apt occasion for gaining control over the native tongue. 

It is not, therefore, for any of these reasons that the study 
of Latin needs to be sustained at present. In any case, 
Latin could not, in these respects, out-rank a modern lan- 
guage, or—to seek a more just equivalent, in view of the 
time and effort needed in acquisition,—two modern lan- 
guages. Thus in the matter of its asserted practical values, 
as well as in the case of the aesthetic or cultural values, the 
importance assigned to the study of Latin is, in large degree, 
traditional. Even a thin sprinkling of Latin phrases 
once betokened culture and buttressed social position. “I 
am a noble! Loquor latine!’ shouts Zagloba, in a tight 
pinch, when, disguised as a peasant, he is likely to be cut 
down by his fellow nobles. But, although Latin has held 
a high place as the universal tongue of the powerful, rich, 
and noble, it confers little prestige now. 

There remain to be considered the utilities of Latin study 
which are professional and strictly pedagogical. It seems 
fair to exclude the former from much consideration; for, 
except in the case of the historian, who must sometimes get 
at Latin sources, the philologist, and some other professional 
scholars, the command of Latin as a language is not essen- 
tial, and, as such, worth the price that must be paid to acquire 
it. The practising lawyer may need some Latin terms, as 
the doctor may need Greek; but those terms can be learned, 
and often have been, as new and independent vocables. 
You do not have to know the Indian tongue to extend your 
vocabulary over “wigwam,” nor yet the Polynesian to use 
“taboo” correctly; no more than the doctor needs to know 
Greek to understand the meaning of “sclerosis,” or the 
lawyer Latin to fathom the significance of “habeas corpus.” 
However, there is no obligation, in the present case, to con- 
sider the professional man; a parent cannot tell, when 
his son is thirteen or so—unless he is a Mozart—much about 
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his professional possibilities. But he must decide now about 
the Latin. On the basis of what has been said already, it 
seems, thus far, safer to have him begin modern language, 
leaving his Latin to be acquired, as both Latin and Greek 
may happily some time be acquired, when it is seen that 
they are to be needed. 

But I feel that I must pause here for a moment to qualify 
in some measure what I have said above, even though I can- 
not hope to clear myself thereby of the utter perversity 
which some will see reflected in the preceding paragraphs. 
If you have paid the price of acquiring even a limited and 
relatively pitiful command of Latin, you get returns which 
you could not get elsewhere. They are good and it is well 
to have them. But they are dear. And they are not the 
only intellectual or artistic satisfactions of their species, 
though they may belong to a unique variety. Others of no 
inferior worth can be got cheaper. It would be fine to read 
Sienkiewicz in the original—no doubt there is much there 
that is unmatched and unrenderable; but it is equally fine to 
read after a great German artist in the original, and it is 
easier to learn to do so. What I have said about Latin 
study has been always with reference to the comparative 
cost. Admiring Greek far more than Latin, I should always 
qualify any expression against the study of Greek to a 
much higher degree. If a boy could learn Greek in the time 
in which he can learn German, I should begin agitation at 
once for the compulsory Greek entrance requirement. In 
the case of Latin, having paid the cost long ago, and since 
it is now much too late to get my expenditure back and invest 
it elsewhere, I rejoice in what I have, little though it is. 
For it is unique. Horace above all other Latin writers is sui 
generis, and becomes part of the man who gets the first-hand 
impression of him. Further, I do not at all deny that there 
is practical utility in even a defective command of the lan- 
guage. Gold is gold, even though it be blasted in small 
grains out of a highly resisting envelope. I should not 
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like to be considered as denying all value to the study of 
the Latin classics in the original. But, as in the case of 
Greek, the ominous fact is that a large percentage of stu- 
dents actually get no control of the language worth men- 
tioning. They could, in my opinion, get far more out of 
the extensive reading of good translations than in the 
intensive study of small portions of the writings of a few 
authors. Tor in the translations, while something would 
undoubtedly be lost, much would inevitably be gained. 

But there remains a consideration, which is, as it seems 
to me, of commanding importance—the value of Latin 
in instruction. The seer of Archey Road speaks a strong 
word when he says that it does not matter what you study, 
so long as you do not like it. Children generally like geog- 
raphy and history, especially if these are garnished with 
pictures and patriot emblems. They like paddling about 
in viscous compounds of colored mud; they like to tickle 
a frog’s stomach and see him scratch; they like interesting 
and easy subjects. But, up to recent years, there have 
been three disciplinary college requirements that have been 
hard and obscure to the youth. They necessitate a sheer 
effort of memory; there is no fol-de-rol about them; they 
demand thought. These are Greek, Latin, and mathematics, 
a trio sterner and more enduring than any historic triumvi- 
rate. For purposes of training, Greek and Latin are not 
so different; and even though Greek is gone, the quality 
of the combination, whatever its decline in membership, is 
unchanged. 

Comparing the two remaining members of the trio, Latin 
and mathematics, it becomes clear to a quite uncultivated 
intelligence that they are different in quality. It is impos- 
sible to drop either under the assumption that its function 
will be discharged by the other, whether that function be 
regarded as worth while or not. Mathematics seems per- 
fectly sure of its place; its applications support it in the 
midst of a society such as ours. Nobody ever thinks of 
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dropping mathematics from the entrance requirements to 
college, though pitiful pleas are occasionally heard for the 
mitigation of its severity. 

Not so with Latin. It is proposed to reduce the amount 
required for college. Some schools whose aim is rightly 
other than preparation for college have cut Latin down or 
even cut it out. All this means that it is not “practical” 
and is hard; and in our age it seems at times to be the ideal 
for studies that they shall be, from the kindergarten to the 
professional school, both practical and soft. It may be con- 
tended that this softness conduces to flabbiness of mind. One 
avoids flabbiness in a muscle by straining it against resist- 
ance; and the mind is nearly enough like the thews and 
sinews to demand the same thing for its strengthening and 
tuning up. If one examines the candidates for the position 
in the curriculum now occupied by Latin, he finds few sturdy 
substitutes. It is possible that some will eventually appear 
in the shape of modern language; but for the present, since 
modern language is considerably less effectively taught than 
Latin, there seems to be no study to displace Latin as a 
really disciplinary subject. 

Although Latin is expensive in time, there is much in it 
that is good to study. And it must be realized that, at most, 
the method of teaching Latin has been systematized, and 
that there is a regimentation about it which tends to support 
the teacher of little personal initiative, so that he does not 
falter so openly as he might. The subject is cut and dried— 
there is little more to be said; but there are orderly series 
of uninteresting paradigms and rules to be learned, and there 
are words and blocks of words that occur in fixed relations 
or must be set in such. Even the variations of usage are 
standardized, the extreme divagations being listed as excep- 
tions. This can be done because the case is closed with the 
“death” of the language. It is a bad thing to instil in 
students the idea that anything on earth is fixed, absolute, 
and immutable. Yet there must be a footing, even if it must 
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be in dogma, to start from; and if the inculcation of belief 
in and respect for authority and invariability is not pro- 
longed beyond early years, but aims thereafter at 
emancipation from itself, no net damage is done. 

Latin has the system, and, largely by reason of the sys- 
tem, it has, as compared with modern language, also the 
better elementary instructors. And apart from the trained 
teachers, of whom there are not a few in this line, men who 
have done only fairly well in their studies, even though they 
have no real command of Latin, can yet teach elementary 
Latin along traditional lines. College graduates who could 
not for their lives do anything original in scholarship, having 
fitted themselves into the system, are often very excellent 
in their discipline and general tact and common sense. They 
understand the youthful student—the better, perhaps, 
because they are themselves not too far in front of him— 
and they drill him on paradigms, if not on syntax and 
etymology, as on the ultimates of human knowledge. It 
is amazing beyond measure to find certain men you once 
knew maintaining a rigorous régime from the desk, skil- 
fully hooking in the strays with their shepherds’ crooks 
by reason of their knowledge of the ways of the erring. But 
the successful modern language teacher is a rarity; and 
the demand that he shall speak the language tends to 
eliminate the native American in favor of a foreigner whose 
discipline is poor, and his results negligible or worse, because 
he does not understand his charges. All this gives Latin 
an advantage as a discipline, which affords it protection, 
to some extent, against deposition. 

It is not enough to have only one strongly disciplinary 
elementary study. Perhaps three were too many, but two 
are not. The student who knows the Latin grammar, who 
has carefully read the required texts, and who can render 
simple English into Latin has been under mental discipline, 
for which the present writer, for one, sees no effective sub- 
stitute. Greek would be as good and perhaps better for 
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the purpose; but now it is Latin or one of those substitutes 
that are easy and interesting. So long as Latin holds this 
unique position in the sphere of elementary education it 
can be sure of retaining the support of those who want the 
young to encounter a steady and solid resistance and to 
overcome it, at least in some measure, by straining the powers 
and so strengthening them. 

A person who feels this way about the case of Latin does 
not particularly care whether or not those for whom he is 
responsible, to the extent of his power and influence, come 
later to blame him for permitting them to waste their time 
on Latin for no evident result. A good many of us could 
not possibly solve a quadratic equation that was anything 
more than baldly unadorned; but we are glad we applied 
ourselves to algebra. For the values of application come 
from the study and not from the results alone; hence they 
are culled unconsciously all the time, even though the final 
result upon which the eye is continually fixed, seems insub- 
stantial. The reason why many parents want their children 
to study Latin is, whether they render count to themselves 
of their motives or not, because it is hard. 

To get, then, at the cultural value of Latin literature in 
the original, the price, if that means the actual learning of the 
Latin language, is too great. Several, also, of the asserted 
practical utilities of acquaintance with Latin will not stand 
examination as being worth the cost. But, apart from such 
results, amidst a welter of whimsical, easy, or merely inter- 
esting and playful subjects, Latin stands alone with mathe- 
matics. The two are not interchangeable, as were, virtually, 
in this respect, Greek and Latin. There is no substitute in 
sight for either one. Hence both, and in particular Latin, 
whose case we have been considering, should be sustained 
pending the rise of a substitute of equal or superior disci- 
plinary value along similar lines. In this réle of a 
disciplinary study Latin shows itself worth the cost. 
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By Tuomas D. GoopELL 


HAT is, in the university that is now taking shape in 

America, a natural outgrowth of our democracy, 
expressing its desires, meeting its needs. No one knows yet 
just what that university will be. The American people 
itself is not yet fully made, and will be slow in growing a 
determinate form of so complex an expression of its mind. 
Some tendencies indeed are visible, some lines of growth 
probable; if prophecy would be futile, our look into the 
future may still take the form of a hopeful speculation. 
And the word university is here used in a broad sense, mean- 
ing our system of higher education. We should like to 
form some notion of the place of Greek in that future system 
of higher education, and look incidentally at some conditions 
that may affect that place. 

From one point of view the last forty years have been 
for Greek studies a period of struggle, of stubborn retreat, 
of steady loss. Under the pressure of that struggle and 
retreat the active Hellenist was driven, unless he accepted 
defeat, to study the ground, rebuild defenses, and plan for 
along campaign. © If metaphors of war have come unsought, 
they are appropriate; the attack has been sometimes very 
warlike. For defense, however, there was never any hope 
of success without yielding where the attack was strongest. 
In war that might be a poor defense; in questions of social 
change, not so. There a movement does not gain headway 
and draw into its current many of the wisest and best, unless 
there are abuses that really demand reform. Such a move- 
ment can be checked only by finding the abuses and remov- 
ing them. The strength of the attack on Greek was in the 
weakness of the Greek position as it was then held. The 
sham and falsehood mixed up with it were what exposed the 
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truth in the claims for Greek to suspicion and temporary 
overthrow. ‘The same may be said of the growing hostility 
to Latin as a college requirement. The only defense in such 
a case is to accept the exposure, even when made by enemies 
and with violence, and correct what requires correction. 

Here and there a Greek teacher set himself to discrimi- 
nate between truth and error on both sides. He found 
enough error on his own side and truth on the other to make 
him very uncomfortable. And internal discomfort became 
something more if he proceeded to reveal such thoughts and 
dared to work for “reform within the party.” That was of | 
course taken as joining the enemy. Whoever advocates 
reform must by hypothesis condemn what needs reform; and 
that inevitably touches persons. ‘Those who have grown up 
in the old ways, the ways that have brought on the attack, 
are seldom able to distinguish between assailing an evil and 
assailing themselves, who do not see the evil. Even though 
he be wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove—which he 
rarely is—a reformer is never liked by those who need to be 
reformed. But in every social advance a little temporary 
martyrdom is a necessary incident; and in this matter the 
only hope lay, and still lies, in open-minded teachers who are 
willing to risk something by departing a little from tradi- 
tion. Their compensation must be the sense that they are 
helping to lay foundations for a better building than the one 
that is falling. 

That the old structure of classical study is falling is plain 
enough. Nearly twenty years ago Professor Paulsen of 
Berlin, an earnest friend of the classics, declared that “the 
way hitherto followed was leading to complete extinction 
of classical instruction.” In this country, where require- 
ment of Greek was never so backed up by state regulations 
as it was in France and Germany, and has now been gen- 
erally removed, the natural results of the revolt against the 
“bisherige Weg” have followed. 

But while the number of students of Greek is dwindling, 
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the body of Greek learning has been immensely enlarged 
and fairly transformed. Comparative philology and lin- 
guistics have brought us new views of language. In their 
earlier stages those studies affected classical teaching for the 
worse; their baneful influence has lessened as their own 
growth has given them more of the character of independent 
disciplines, to be mastered only by a few. Greek art, when 
the last century opened, was almost unknown. The begin- 
nings of free Greece were still in the future; only with the 
establishment of her new political life could the recovery of 
antiquity by excavation begin. But Greek art has become 
a branch of learning of vast extent, with a natural tendency 
to independence; and museums are now the chief agencies 
for cultivating popular interest in old Greece. Inscriptions, 
which have been brought to light by thousands, have deep- 
ened and supplemented our knowledge of the ancient world. 
The study of these has raised up other specialists; yet every 
teacher needs enough acquaintance with their work to enabie 
him to understand methods and results. Egyptian papyyi 
have brought material additions to our remnants of Greek 
literature; papyrology is becoming a familiar word. Pale- 
ography, the more intensive study of our manuscript tradi- 
tion, has narrowed the limits of uncertainty in the reading 
of texts. Remote antecedents of classical Greece have been 
revealed in the Cretan and Mycenaean civilizations—the 
adumbration of a history measured by more centuries than 
the classical itself. And at the other end also our conception 
of Hellenic life has been extended; the Hellenistic, Roman, 
and Byzantine periods of it loom larger as we realize better 
how much they contain that goes to explain Roman and 
mediaeval life and the Renascence. In short, like all the 
older branches of knowledge, Greek studies have been 
deepened, extended, split up into special sciences,—many 
more than any one man can compass. The contemporary 
scholar who is supposed to compass more than any other has 
fathered most errors, to be rectified by less brilliant workers. 
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Greek philology in the broad sense has advanced, as the 
natural sciences have, and good Hellenists have become more 
numerous among us, at the same time that the study of 
Greek in school and college has diminished. This inverse 
relation is no accident, but the connection is not so simple 
as it looks, and we cannot stop to trace it. 

Merely to enumerate thus the lines of expansion compels 
us to distinguish between graduate school and college. For 
our present purpose we may group the secondary school with 
the college, because, though it is better to begin the language 
earlier, the college must also offer the opportunity of begin- 
ning it to those who have lacked either opportunity or will 
todo so. Training of the specialist along any of those lines 
belongs clearly in the graduate school. What then belongs 
in the college, by which we mean the place where a “liberal” 
education is offered, rather than a technical, a vocational, 
a professional, or a specialist’s training? Here belong, if 
anywhere, the Greek language and literature, with so much 
of Greek art as can be effectively taught there. How much 
of art can be taught there effectively depends partly on the 
means at hand, but still more on the teacher. To this ques- 
tion, however, we must return later; for the moment our 
question is, Will our people continue to feel a need for Greek 
as part of a liberal education? Not many feel it now; will 
even so many feel it a generation or two hence? 

Expectation on that point will vary with one’s estimate 
of certain large factors that can be only estimated. For 
myself I hope much from the deep-seated idealistic strain in 
this mixed American people. Even though large masses 
are not yet assimilated, and are not yet in accord with the 
foundations of our society, everywhere that idealistic strain 
keeps cropping out—that instinctive push for the better, 
from each new standpoint won discerning and desiring a 
still better. The larger opportunities of the new land 
encourage it; the history of the settlement of our country 
should lead us to expect it. It was an idea, the quest of an 
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immaterial good, that brought hither the Puritans. Quakers, 
Moravians, Jews, were likewise impelled by loyalty to a 
religious faith. Even the desire to improve one’s economic 
status has for its main driving power the desire to give one’s 
children a better chance. The great sums which the latest 
comers have been sending home to the countries of southern 
Europe go largely to lighten the poverty of parents, chil- 
dren, sisters. ‘These are not sordid aims. Jacob Riis, Mary 
Antin, Mr. Rihbany, are as typical and significant as were 
Carl Schurz or John Davenport. Granted there are many 
less desirable and some black sheep among them. Even of 
the Mayflower Pilgrims, we may remind ourselves, one was 
hanged for murder; yet among his descendants a goodly 
number have been honored for mental power and for moral 
worth. Our poets, artists, and musical composers are 
largely the descendants of English yeomen; immigrants of 
other races, but equally humble in origin, have furnished the 
rest. It took two centuries to grow these flowers in Puritan 
soil, but the seeds were there and they grew naturally. 
Democracy, in short, is founded not only on an economic 
condition in a community, but also on a belief, which history 
justifies, that ordinary people are capable of indefinite 
ascent. It sets free the impulses to ascend; it is no accident 
that “the eye of Greece” was a democratic state. 

But how about the commercial ideal, the chase for the 
dollar, with which we are reproached? Unhappily, this 
worship of crude wealth is no new thing; there was plenty 
of it in old Greece. It was a very early Greek—Pindar 
quotes him—who remarked scornfully on the prevalence, in 
the society he knew, of the doctrine that “money, money ’s 
the man.” But we must not overlook the growing fancy 
among our people of wealth for collecting rare books, great 
pictures, porcelain, armor, whatever from the past has 
beauty. Lovers of such things in older lands complain that 
Americans bid too high; they admire the frequency with 
which great collections are given to the public, and for- 
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eigners look with envy on our ever-mounting endowments 
for philanthropy and education. What is it that has every 
summer lured an army of Americans, including many of 
limited means, to the famous places of Europe? Note also 
the slowly rising standards of municipal life, the endeavor to 
beautify city and country with planting, the rapid growth of 
museums and libraries. In my student days there was no col- 
lection of Greek art on this continent worth mentioning; sev- 
eral now draw students from Europe. Straws like these 
reveal the current. The crowding of our colleges, due partly 
no doubt to less gratifying causes, in part is a manifestation 
of the same trend. Even our national sin of extravagance is 
a crude expression of uninstructed eagerness for the best: 
with better knowledge the spending becomes more intelli- 
gent. This eagerness for the best that one knows is indeed 
recognized as a marked characteristic of American life 
throughout. Who that comprehends the place of Greece 
in civilization can doubt that such a people, as they find one 
line after another of expanding interest leading straight 
back to Hellas, will desire a closer acquaintance with 
Hellenic life and thought? 

But will that desire be strong enough? For it must be 
admitted that Greek is hard. A language in which were 
first conceived an Iliad, the Attic drama, the philosophy 
of Plato and of Aristotle, with all that lies between them 
in time and in mental compass, could not be an easy one. 
It has a luxuriant verb and a copious vocabulary; both 
inflections and vocabulary are much augmented by the 
variety of dialects that were employed for different literary 
forms, as these were developed in successive periods of its 
long life. No greater task is offered to a learner by Latin, 
French, and German combined than is offered by Greek 
alone. To blink this fact in presenting the subject does no 
good and much harm. ‘The only sensible way is to face the 
difficulties, and show at every step that the effort is worth 
while. Minds of the right sort rejoice in the task when the 
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normal reward comes with it; none that cannot do so should 
ever be advised to make the attempt. Here is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to re-imposing the requirement of Greek 
for the ordinary college degree. So long as that require- 
ment was in force, the limp superficiality that Charles 
Francis Adams denounced so vigorously was unavoidable: 
the habit of superficiality thus became a tradition, and still 
survives to plague all concerned. On the score of difficulty 
Greek is in a different class from the other languages named. 
And anyhow, public opinion will never again permit the 
requirement. 

It follows, then, that teachers who would have Greek 
retain its due place in education are bound to study the 
utmost economy of method. For school and college and the 
training of teachers in the graduate school this is a common 
duty. I make no plea for any particular “Method.” Any 
named and capitalized method awakens distrust, by sug- 
gesting that mechanism has taken the place of life. 

That ways of teaching should need revision can cause no 
surprise, if we review the history of classical study. As 
Latin was the language of the Roman church, the school 
procedure was stereotyped early and transmitted for cen- 
turies with little change. For several years of. school life 
not much else was taught; Latin could have all the time 
there was; relatively few sought education. As the lan- 
guage was in daily use by all the educated, those who needed 
it learned it in time by use, and the badness of school method 
was not much felt. Greek was taken up in a similar way. 
Few learned it, a fraction of the few becoming great scholars. 
The Jesuits made improvements, and followed the golden 
motto, “Read, write, speak.” But there was little pressure 
of other subjects; if grammars were crude, the few who 
persisted read widely; a Latin version was commonly 
printed with the Greek text. When in the nineteenth cen- 
tury Greek became required in England, Germany, and 
France for all higher positions, and in this country for a 
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college degree, that requirement, by maintaining numbers, 
almost concealed the need of improvement, which meantime 
the pressure of other subjects even more urgently demanded. 
Slowly, indeed, text-books were bettered. But the sound 
Jesuit rule was forgotten, except in Roman Catholic schools; 
and the last third of it, enjoining speech, was hardly applied 
at all to Greek, which nowhere was allowed as much time 
as Latin, though so much more difficult. 

The first real overhauling of method came naturally from 
teachers of modern languages. They, it was taken for 
granted, needed a vernacular command of the language they 
taught. Often it was their mother tongue and English was 
for them foreign. 'They tended to assume that a language 
was meant to be spoken and understood when spoken. For 
modern languages it was admitted that this might be true. 
Anyhow it was “useful” to be able to speak French or Ger- 
man. Even if one denied that reasonable facility could be 
acquired in class, a modicum of practice was not pure waste, 
as it was with Latin and Greek. ‘These were dead, to be 
studied for mental discipline, the harder the better. The 
teacher could not speak them and could not learn to speak 
them. Through much experimenting, some of it grotesque, 
but all proceeding on the principle that language is primarily 
speech, great advances have been made, far more widely in 
Europe than here. No final method has been reached; 
farther advance is to be expected, and above all, life must 
always dominate. 

Slowly classical teachers are coming to recognize that the 
distinction between dead languages and living is accidental, 
is mostly in ourselves, and has no bearing on principles of 
teaching. Any language that is not speech to the learner, 
familiar to ear and tongue, is dead for him, and much of his 
effort goes to waste because misdirected and unsupported. 
If one is to teach Greek, analogy and common sense tell us 
that Attie Greek should be living for him, as Parisian French 
must be to the teacher of French. True, there is no “prac- 
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tical utility” in being able to talk in the dialect of Xenophon, 
who would find our best accent barbarous, perhaps unintelli- 
gible. But how does that affect the mental processes of the 
learner‘ It does affect some details of procedure; jt 
happily simplifies the phonetic problem, for one thing. But 
waiving all technical discussion, the point is this. The prac- 
tical studies now going on afford ground for hope that this 
condition for the retention of Greek, far greater economy 
of effort in acquiring it, will be met. Three to five years of 
study will then produce results more respectable. When a 
fair fraction of a class, instead of one or two in a hundred, 
learn to read Homer, Plato, and Sophokles with pleasure, 
the effort will seem worth while. 

At another point there must be a better organization of 
effort—in the relation between college and graduate school. 
Everyone knows that France and Germany have eliminated 
the college, in our sense, while the United States and the 
United Kingdom have kept it, though our respective types 
have diverged. In both countries its preservation has 
brought problems unknown on the Continent. With us 
confusion of aim was inevitable when, as at Yale and else- 
where, the graduate school was created, and still is largely 
conducted, by professors in the undergraduate departments. 
It is not easy for a man always to keep his two functions 
distinct; especially is it difficult to select teachers in the col- 
lege for the college, while keeping an eye all the time on 
the graduate school. The tendency, as experience has shown, 
is to subordinate the college. A few years ago, if not now, 
there was great danger that we should repeat continental 
experience by extruding the college. There is another set 
of difficulties in the relation between college and professional 
school; and all these difficulties are complicated, some of 
them caused, by our vain endeavor in the earlier school years 
to give every opportunity to all kinds of children, and at 
minimum cost, without being unpleasant to the less endowed 
and the careless. That is what raises unduly the age of 
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graduation from college. But we are concerned now with 
college and graduate school. 

The advancement of knowledge, as a function of the 
university, is especially prominent in the graduate school. 
Every professor or would-be professor is bound to contribute 
to it. Also he must train students to be either investigating 
teachers like himself, or at least teachers of his subject in 
college or secondary school. Now as a brilliant chapter in 
the development of civilization, Greek will certainly hold a 
place in the graduate school, along with Arabic, even if it 
lose all attraction for college youth, and if no teachers should 
be wanted but those in the graduate school. Classical 
philology as a group of sciences would survive there, at least. 

But what has given Greek a larger place than Arabic in 
school and college? No doubt the study includes a linguistic 
discipline, develops that sense for accurate interpretation of 
documents which is indispensable for the lawyer, the states- 
man, the diplomat,—in fact for clear thinking anywhere. 
Some champions of Greek have made much of this. At 
best, however, that is a plea for one classical language, hardly 
for a second. Two things—and they are at bottom one— 
have alone given Greek the place it has held in education 
from the Renascence till now. These are the unique position 
of Hellas in European civilization and her unexampled 
faculty of self-expression in literature and art. Her his- 
torical importance might have been treated as past, with that 
of Egypt, and relegated long ago, for educational ends, to 
a subordinate place in courses in history, were it not for 
certain old books and a quantity of wrought stones and 
bits of metal and painted clay that remain so much alive. 
These are what have made her historical influence a con- 
tinuing force instead of a dead past. ‘These incarnations 
of the spirit of Hellas have a fertilizing power upon each 
new generation that comes under their influence. And 
the secret of that power is in the spiritual content, with- 
out which artistic form is hollow, is but an iridescent bubble. 
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That spirit, so incarnated, is as living as ever, when one is 
made really aware of it. The very paganism of the great 
poets, artists, and thinkers is quick, under the pagan outside, 
with the heart of religion; it still has virtue to quicken 
religion in a world that needs it. Wherever those incarna- 
tions are rightly presented, a fair number out of the “natural 
aristocracy” of every college class are drawn to them by 
inner kinship. 

This raises again the question of Greek art; should not 
these incarnations of the Greek spirit claim a large place in 
the college? 

That intelligent appreciation of art may be developed in 
college youth and be made of great value to them, I believe 
as firmly as the late Charles Eliot Norton. Probably Greek 
architecture and sculpture are the best material with which 
to initiate such development, for those who must begin with- 
out the training of eye and hand in drawing and painting. 
That at least was my belief in introducing twenty-five years 
ago an unpretentious course in Greek art, the first in Yale 
College. But observation soon made clear an inherent weak- 
ness of such acourse. The strenuous training which develops 
the artist—if one has the endowment therefor—can form 
no part of it.. Nor can anything in it demand from the 
student an effort comparable to the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue; it merely offers opportunity for such effort, in case 
the student brings to it a passionate interest of his own. 
Norton was an inspiring personality. No doubt many of 
his hearers, even if they took his course in art as an easy 
one, were greatly stimulated; some found in it a new birth, 
and as a whole it was more than justified. But even in his 
hands the weakness was there, and where is a second Norton! 
Again, the serious archaeologist must undergo another sort 
of severe training, added to that in philology; but that is 
not for undergraduates. Granting then that Greek art may, 
under favoring conditions, be made to contribute more than 
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it now does, the main reliance, for the college aim of a liberal 
education, must always be rather the language and literature. 

The language should be studied as a medium of literature, 

and certain books, as an expression of humanity and of 
permanent human interest for content and form. To gain 
as soon as possible the power to read Greek books with 
understanding, and then to read the best of them, in bulk, 
for content and for stylistic charm, precisely as one would 
read other famous books—that is the aim. So much gram- 
mar as is requisite for accuracy, and no more. And the same 
rule for translating. Who thinks of translating a modern 
language after he has learned it? Unless indeed to interpret 
it to someone who cannot read it, or for an exercise in literary 
skill, as a competent scholar takes pleasure in turning an 
inglish poem into Greek. The English habit of writing 
Greek and Latin verse marks the higher point to which their 
colleges carry the better students in the intelligent enjoy- 
ment of ancient literature. 

Here then we draw the line. In the graduate school the 
making of philologists and teachers, in the college the love 
of letters and the study of humanity in a great literature. 
Keep philology the science out of college classes (except as 
one constituent, well in the background, of the teacher’s 
equipment) until all the great authors are an inner possession 
and a safe foundation for science. Without such a founda- 
tion Wissenschaft is a delusion. We now undertake gradu- 
ate work in Greek on an absurdly narrow basis. Granted 
that the “Agamemnon,” for example, has been corrupted 
in transmission, and a professional scholar can hardly read a 
page of it without thoughts of text criticism. None of this 
should be dwelt on with a student, until he feels the whole 
as a great play—and a score of other tragedies likewise. 
Then perhaps criticism of the text will appear in true per- 
spective, as an endeavor to get a juster view of a masterpiece 
of poetry and dramatic art, an endeavor demanded, under 
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the accidents of transmission, by the greatness of the 
work, but of no interest otherwise. Philology the science 
is a natural growth, having its place with other sci- 
ences, but civilization is a broader thing than science. The 
taproot of classical philology as science is intelligent love of 
humane letters, and Wissenschaft in the classroom has tended 
to dry up the taproot, to the damage of philology as well as 
education. We must face the fact that a certain antagonism 
between graduate school and college is unavoidable under 
the limitations of our nature. The man who can do most for 
science is rather likely to be a deadening influence on under- 
graduates, while an inspiring and scholarly teacher of the 
highest type in the college may be out of his element in the 
graduate school. It is unreasonable to demand high success 
in both spheres; high success in either is rare enough. And 
somewhere the capital fault has been committed; too many 
have left college with no interest in Greek letters and much 
dislike for the language. That is why they do not care to 
have their children study them. To make the best Greek 
literature more intelligible to young men and women, more 
effective in forming the mind and heart, while developing 
thus the sense for the past in the present—that is the way to 
preserve Greek studies in our educational system. And for 
Greek the heart of the system, where effort will be most 
effective to that end, is not the graduate school, but the 
college. 

Another matter which requires careful statement is the 
relation between Greek and Latin. From the time when 
captive Greece took captive the Roman mind, Greco-Roman 
civilization, speaking broadly, was one. This unity lasted 
some centuries, then gradually dissolved. The inner duality, 
ever latent, crystallized anew in the Eastern and Western 
empires, in the Greek Orthodox and the Holy Roman 
churches; and Greek was almost forgotten in the West. 
The rediscovery of Hellas (to put it moderately) was the 
largest single factor in the rebirth of the West. But the 
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Hellas that was rediscovered, that worked so potently on 
the West, was pre-Roman Hellas, which had somehow got 
lost in the period of outward unity. That rediscovery is 
not yet complete, and is hindered, not helped, by trying to 
maintain a simulacrum of unity. 

Latin never ceased to be the language of the West. The 
local dialects became the accepted speech at home and the 
vehicle of new literatures, but Latin was universal and never 
died. American botanists in the Philippines in their official 
publication are describing the new flora in Latin, that all 
the world may read. We may yet find scientists of all 
nations returning to this as their best way out of the intol- 
erable confusion of tongues. Such being the historical con- 
tinuity of Latin, far less was lost from Latin literature than 
from Greek, and less has been recovered. The transforma- 
tion of Latin philology has been nothing like so great as of 
Greek. 

For the latter, one of the striking changes of the last 
hundred years has been its gradual emancipation from the 
Roman tradition, which in the first centuries of the Renas- 
cence was naturally dominant. That emancipating process 
is most evident in the study of Greek art. Until the Par- 
thenon marbles were rescued from the Turks by being 
brought to London, Greek sculpture was hardly known save 
in Roman copies; the Apollo Belvedere and the Laokooén 
group could be accepted as Greek masterpieces. We 
forget how recently it has become known that the finest 
painted pottery found in such quantities in Italian tombs of 
the sixth and fifth centuries before Christ was not Etruscan 
or Italian but Attic; how recently Athenian architecture 
was revealed in its delicacy of design, glory of color, perfec- 
tion of workmanship. Outside of Italy the great museums of 
Greek art are almost wholly the creation of a hundred years, 
and Athens is now the centre for its study. ‘The direct trans- 
literation of Greek names, almost universal in museums, is 
one sign, trivial in itself, of the modern disposition to look 
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at Hellenic things directly, ignoring every distorting 
medium. Archaeologists felt this first among larger 
groups of scholars; their daily work with originals makes 
any other way preposterous. But the tendency is the same 
everywhere. 

Latinists are inclined to look on this askance or with 
aversion. They emphasize the Greco-Roman unity, the 
dominant fact of the period with which they are most con- 
cerned—the period which ended by choking out the Hellenic 
spirit. They agree that a complete Latinist must also be 
a good Grecian; that the most significant advance in the 
study of Latin literature has been a better understanding 
of its relation to its models. But they are slow to recognize 
how little the relation signifies for Hellas that is predomi- 
nant for Rome. They point to the fact that in Germany 
professors are appointed for classical philology rather than 
for Latin or Greek. To them this German survival from 
an earlier age, when classical philology could still be 
regarded as one, seems to be our true model for the future. 
The Regius professorships of Greek in British universities, 
the endowment of separate chairs of Greek in Harvard, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, and elsewhere, they consider a mis- 
take. They remind us that one or two Americans, and more 
Germans, have done good scientific work in both fields. 
They maintain that we ought to have many more of such 
bifurcated scholars; that because methods and aims in both 
fields are in a sense one, therefore both languages should 
be taught by the same man, who would thus retain a breadth 
of view that is now lacking. 

One hardly knows which to admire most in this presenta- 
tion, the looseness of thought which it displays, or the readi- 
ness to accept German tradition as conclusive, or the placid 
conservatism which “forgets nothing and learns nothing”-— 
the very thing with which classical scholars are most often 
reproached by the irreverent. 

As for German usage, when Erasmus Schmid in 1616 
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issued the best edition of Pindar up to that date, which was 
destined to remain the best for nearly two centuries, he was 
professor of Greek and mathematics. The combination was 
then quite fitting; mathematics was little more as yet than 
a branch of old Greek science. But conditions have changed. 
Nowadays in the German graduate school, which has nothing 
in common with our college, the broader title is no bar to the 
specialization that fits the conditions, personal and other. The 
Latinist is free to deal with whatever on the Greek side bears 
on his work, the Hellenist with what on the Latin side bears 
on his; but both remain fairly distinct. In certain special 
studies the lines cross the linguistic division. So should it 
be in our graduate school. And how does this concern our 
college, for us the strategic centre in Greek studies? 

It is quite true that methods and aims on the Greek and 
on the Latin side are in a sense one. In just the same sense 
Germanic and Romance philology are one, and both are one 
with classical and with Semitic philology. Latin and 
Romance philology are still more clearly one; there is no line 
dividing them. But until professors of French desire to 
pool issues with their Latin colleagues, or to revive, in a 
close union with the professors of German, the obsolete 
“modern language” department, in which each man shall 
profess two languages, and until departments of physics and 
chemistry agitate for a return to the old unity of “natural 
philosophy,” the chemist teaching physics and vice versa, we 
may hold that Hellenists will best perform their proper 
function by preserving that independence which the others 
find so advantageous. Nothing is gained by ignoring the 
growth of knowledge and the increased demands on the 
teacher. Only our lower standard of attainment for “dead” 
languages permits anyone to imagine an intellectual or an 
educational gain in so combining Latin and Greek. Such 
combining is admissible as a makeshift, a concession to 
economic considerations; to approve it as ideal is to «pplaud 
the lower standard. 
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It is Greek art and letters that constitute the foundation 
and the crown of classical study for liberal culture. To 
meet the duty of preserving Greek studies in our colleges, 
without support from prescription, Greek teachers must 
devote to it all their powers; it is too large a duty to assume 
as a parergon to Latin. The fellowship and mutual further- 
ance of comrades in a common cause cannot be too close 
between Greek and Latin departments; but any alliance 
that hinders either side means loss to American culture, 
which can ill afford it. 

This is no attack on Latin. The Hellenistic and the 
Roman world, Stoics and Academics, Roman poets and prose 
writers, the art and thought of the later republic and the 
empire, brought over what they could from Hellenism, 
adapted it to new races and a larger world, fitted it for 
reception by many whom Hellenism in a purer form would 
not attract, or who could not crack the shell of the more 
difficult idiom. No one would deny the influence in Euro- 
pean letters, and the enduring charm, of the stately vigor 
of Lucretius, the ingenious felicity of Horace, the lyric pas- 
sion of Catullus. No one who knows them would wish to 
see them drop out of our colleges. And the Roman empire 
built the framework of the mediaeval and the modern world; 
to understand these one must know the Roman world in its 
own tongue. To let our colleges forget this would be to 
resign ourselves as a people to mediocrity, to cut ourselves 
off from the culture of Europe more sharply than the makers 
of America did in their first century on this continent. 
Greek will be learned by few, as it has always been. But they 
will learn it better, and with less of painful waste, than we 
and our predecessors; they will be more deeply influenced, 
finding in it more of the springs of life than the Latin world 
can furnish, more of power for living in the stirring new age. 
They will be among the leading minds, the minds that will 
guide the generation next beyond. In school and college 
the subtle spell will reach them, or not at all. 








A GROUP OF LYRICS 
By Karte WIitson BAKER 


Apple and Rose 
My little daughter is a tea-rose, 
Satin to the touch, 
Wine to the lips, 
And a faint, delirious perfume. . . 


But my little son 

Is a June apple, 

Firm and cool 

And scornful of too much sweetness, 
But full of tang and flavor, 

And better than bread to the hungry. 


O wild winds and clumsy, pilfering bees, 
With the whole world to be wanton in, 
Will you not spare my little tea-rose? 
And O ruthless blind creatures, 

Who lay eggs of evil at the core of life, 
Pass by my one red apple, 

That is so firm and sound! 


A Little Boy's Bath 


You would have thought he never would come clean, 


Yet here he is, shining like a sea-shell . . . 


O Life, thou secret-hearted, ancient Mother, 
Teach him the hidden paths to thy rock-fountains, 
Make them plain to his feet . . . 

And for the insult of thy deep pollutions, 





The dust, and sweaty grime, and clinging foulness, 
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Give him to know thy laughing water-courses 
And the clean brown pools 
Among the rocks. 


I, his mother, have jealously kept his firm, small body— 
Keep thou his soul, O Life! 


Stillness | 


As a gull loves the sea-spray, 

So I love stillness. 

I love to creep 

Under a blanket of stillness that muffles even the beat of my 


And draw it up over my head and tuck it in under my chin. 
I do not always want the feet of other people 

Muddying up the springs of my mind. 

Even the feet of the children, as they come whooping and 


splashing, 


Shatter unknowing the fragile, bright mirror, 


Often, 


And send the leaves of my sky-trees flying in every direction, 
And drown the strange flowers. 
But then—the little feet themselves are so sweet! 


A Clear Night 


I have worn this day as a fretting, ill-made garment, 
Impatient to be rid of it. 


And lo, as I drew it off over my shoulders 
This jewel caught in my hair. 


Wild Geese 


Wild goose, O wild goose, 
Up in the high, wild weather, 
Tarry a moment, O brother! 
Let us go on together! 
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Yonder, at anchor, 

Fowls of your selfsame feather, 
Three fat burghers are dozing, 
Tied with a thong of leather, 


Till they hear you, wild brother, 
And leap, and tug at the tether! 


And oh, but my dream goes calling, 
Off through the high, wild weather! 


Street Doves 


My soul is a flock of doves, 

Swooping and scrambling for grains of corn in the street, 
And I am their master, 

Vainly calling from a high casement. 


Greedy birds, soiling your white bosoms, 
Why do you not come oftener home, 
And be still in my breast? 


The Family 
In church I watched the preacher’s wife and son: 
A kind, broad-bosomed woman, and a boy 
Still in knee-trousers, but already well 
Above his mother’s shoulder. He would please her— 
One saw that—but, none the less, his sulky thoughts 
Rose up and settled on his Sunday face 
Like smoke upon a glass. She let him lean 
His great head on her cushioned arm, and yawn, 
And watch his father while he preached and preached 
With solemn words all tangled in his beard. 
But when, the benediction said, she turned, 
He was not there; while still the blessing hung 
In air, he’d bolted. She looked after him 
And smiled... She did not know I saw her smile. 








BACON AGAINST SHAKESPEARE 


By Freperick E. Pierce 


ie a year hallowed by the three hundredth anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s death, one might think that the millions 
who admire and love him could reverence his memory in 
peace. The gods willed otherwise. It is at this very time 
of solemn tenderness that the restless agitators of the 
Baconian controversy have chosen to make their voices heard. 
Painful as their discord sounds to all, it should be doubly so 
in an American ear, for—let us admit the bitter truth—this 
ill-starred movement is our child. It originated simultane- 
ously in America and England; but to-day it counts the 
bulk of its adherents under the Stars and Stripes. It is not 
a thing to be proud of. At a time when the muscular war- 
riors abroad are deploring the softening of our moral fibre, 
shall the heirs of great foreign literatures decide that our 
brains also have softened? Under these circumstances, a 
few sane words on the subject may not be out of place. 
What is the history of this movement? For nearly two 
and one-half centuries Shakespeare and Bacon had slept 
peacefully in their graves before a whisper woke. No scrap 
of tradition, not even the vaguest gossip, has come down 
from “the spacious times of great Elizabeth” to indicate that 
any human soul before the nineteenth century questioned the 
authenticity of Shakespeare the dramatist. Scott was so 
secret in his method of composing the Waverley novels that 
his own family neither saw nor heard him at work on them; 
he denied the authorship for years; yet half of literary 
England immediately attributed it to him; and, had he 
never admitted the truth, the tradition of his probable 
authorship would have gone down through the centuries. 
The Baconian theory has no such origin. The mid-nine- 
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teenth century Baconian evolved it—as the German philoso- 
pher, his donkey—out of his own brain. 

Some passing doubts on the subject were uttered by a 
Mr. Hart in 1848; but the movement proper has always been 
rightly considered as beginning with an article by Miss Delia 
Bacon in “Putnam’s Magazine” for January, 1856. The 
next year an Englishman named W. H. Smith published a 
book on the subject containing the germ of many later 
theories; and Baconianism was fairly launched. In 1887 
it was given a popular vogue by Ignatius Donnelly, an 
enterprising Populist leader of the Middle West, who pub- 
lished his work, “The Great Cryptogram,” in two ponderous, 
awe-inspiring volumes. Here was first voiced the astound- 
ing claim that letters picked out according to certain rules in 
the First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays would spell a 
message from Bacon to posterity. Donnelly’s book seems 
dead now even among those of his own sect; but it became 
the father of a fearful and portentous progeny—the cipher 
studies of recent Baconianism, whereof the end is not yet, 
and whereof the number—like that of their biblical proto- 
type—is legion. Recently Baconian literature of all kinds 
has multiplied apace. The “orthodox” have their own five- 
foot bookcases and their own magazines; the latter contain- 
ing “learned” articles on Bacon’s authorship, touchingly 
relieved by feminine sonnets to the great poet Verulam. 
One of the scholarly essays in question finds a cryptic revela- 
tion of authorship in the stupid remark of a Shakespearean 
character that “Hog is Latin for Bacon.” It is quite pos- 
sible that the total number of books and pamphlets evoked by 
this controversy now exceeds a thousand; and among them is 
many a neglected masterpiece, whereof the world was not 
worthy—but Bedlam was. Thousands upon thousands of 
deluded men and women are said to be converts; and beyond 
their inner circle “many are amazed, and many doubt.” 

What do these people believe? They are a house divided 
against itself. Some maintain that Bacon wrote his own 
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works, the Shakespearean plays, and nothing more. Some 
contend that Shakespeare and Bacon wrote the plays in col- 
laboration, and find the two names lovingly intertwined down 
some first page or prologue. The sanest theory is that the 
dramas were written by some Great Unknown, who may 
possibly have been Bacon but certainly was not Shakespeare. 
The maddest belief would give Bacon complete authorship 
of a large part of the Elizabethan drama, including poetry 
by Spenser and plays by Marlowe, Peele, and others. Some 
adherents have as much faith in Bacon’s supposed cipher 
messages as they have in the Bible; others have as much—as 
the present author. A composite brief of all Baconian 
arguments would be not a coherent whole but a chaos of 
contradictions. 

What kind of people are the Baconian writers? They 
appear to fall mainly into two classes, which we may desig- 
nate briefly as “cranks” and “dabbling amateurs.” The 
cranks can be of interest only to the pathologist; in the 
words of Dante, “Let us not speak of them.” The second 
class are often of a far different type, and, considered as 
individuals, worthy of affection and respect. Many of them 
are lawyers. But they are not trained specialists in any one 
of the fields which their pet problem involves; their work 
at every turn reveals the pseudo-science of the dabbling 
amateur. Their Baconianism, like the ridiculous poetical 
efforts of Frederick the Great, may pass as the amusing 
aberration of an otherwise keen intellect. 

The main lines of reasoning pursued by Baconians are 
four. In the first place, they contend that there is no exter- 
nal evidence connecting Shakespeare of Avon with the author 
of the dramas. They admit that there were certain contem- 
porary references to “Shakspere” the actor and others to 
“Shakespeare” the author. They maintain, however, that no 
reliable contemporary mentions both these persons as one and 
the same man, that the difference in orthography is vital, and 
that “Shakespeare” was Bacon’s nom de plume. Their 
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insistence on the two divergent spellings grows positively 
humorous when one remembers that the cipher messages 
which Baconians read in the First Folio often become pos- 
sible only when Bacon’s name is spelled in some thirty-two 
different ways. Their assertion about contemporary refer- 
ence becomes on analysis an unjustifiable insult to the mighty 
dead. In the complimentary poems prefixed to the First 
Folio of 1623, Ben Jonson calls the author of the plays 
“sweet swan of Avon”; and another poet, Digges, mentions 
his “Stratford monument.” No English tongue could state 
more definitely that the dramatist was the man of Stratford. 
In these same prefixed poems, a certain unknown rhymer, 
“T. M.,” says— 


We wonder, Shakespeare, that thou went’st so soon 
From the world’s stage to the grave’s tiring-room ; 


and a fourth poet, Hugh Holland, adds— 


. now that he gone is to the grave, 
Death’s public tiring-house ; 


both thereby definitely identifying the great poet as the 
actor. All this, however, matters nothing to a Baconian. 
His ambition is, not to find the truth, but to find ground 
for a controversy. These four poets, we are told, were 
bribed by Bacon, for love or money, to lie deliberately. Just 
why “honest Ben” should have lied when he could have served 
Bacon as well by saying nothing, we are left to imagine. 
The Baconians are forever harping on the “suspicious 
mystery” hanging over Shakespeare’s life, the wonder that 
we should know so little of so brilliant a man, that his con- 
temporaries should have been so indifferent to him, if he was 
the great poet. That contention illustrates admirably their 
pseudo-scholarship. Every well-read specialist in the Eliza- 
bethan drama knows that the uncertainty surrounding most 
of Shakespeare’s contemporary playwrights is greater than 
that involving him. It was the result of the age, which was 
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little given to the study of any man’s biography, least of all 
a dramatist’s. We have learned more about Shakespeare’s 
life than about that of Kyd, Marlowe, Ford, Webster, 
Dekker, Tourneur, or others; but facts such as this, which 
are the indispensable part of any competent scholar’s outfit, 
seem unknown to these contentious amateurs. 

Yet more pseudo-scientific is their second form of evidence, 
which is an unconscious burlesque of a much-used instrument 
of research. Many students have attempted to strengthen 
theories of authorship in the case of anonymous Elizabethan 
plays by showing parallelisms in thought and phraseology 
between the anonymous drama and the acknowledged work 
of some author. Inspired by such achievements, the Bacon- 
ians have tilted in the same way at the Shakespeare windmill. 
Their leading protagonist was Mrs. Henry Pott, who in 
1883, in her edition of Bacon’s “Promus,” pointed out nearly 
two thousand so-called parallelisms between the Shakes- 
pearean plays and the acknowledged work of the great chan- 
cellor. Most of these are either proverbial expressions which 
anyone might have used or coincidences about as impressive 
as the common use of “although” in Browning’s “Dramatic 
Monologues” and “Everybody’s Magazine.” <A few paral- 
lelisms of more respectable character are only such rare cases 
as might be expected to arise from general conversation, 
from common but lost sources, or merely from the fact that 
great minds run in the same channels. The whole problem 
is one to be settled, not by lawyers, who have had no discipline 
in handling this particular kind of evidence, but by specialists 
in the Elizabethan drama, men who have learned through 
experience to what extent different authors in that age might 
be expected to repeat each other’s phrases, what expressions 
were proverbial, and what words, unusual now, were then 
universally current. Specialists by unanimous verdict doom 
the work of Mrs. Pott and her satellites to the limbo of “all 
things vain.” Her parallelisms are now chiefly valuable as 
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a study in morbid psychology; and for that reason we quote 
a few refreshing samples: 


P. 165. Bacon: “Will you see?” Kine Hen. IV: “Wilt thou see?” 

P. 165. Bacon: “You take it right.” Trmprst: “Good Lord, how 
you take it!” 

166. Bacon: “I object.” Hen. VI: “It is well objected.” 

168. Bacon: “Well.”. Two Nosie Kins.: “Well, sir.” 

169. Bacon: “More or less.” Lear: ‘More or less.” 

172. Bacon: “I was thinking.” Axx’s Weit: “I was thinking.” 


wy to te 


The third Baconian contention is that no man of Shake- 
speare’s limited early opportunities could have written plays 
so replete with all kinds of knowledge, and especially wide 
and accurate knowledge of the law. To establish this thesis 
its advocates must prove three separate points: that legal 
expressions are used often and with technical accuracy 
throughout the plays; that if such usage does exist, it proves 
a profound knowledge of law on the author’s part; and that 
Shakespeare of Avon had had no chance to acquire such 
knowledge. If one reads a Baconian book, he believes the 
first point proved unquestionably by a long array of opinions 
cited from eminent lawyers. The book in question, however, 
is always like that intercollegiate debater who quoted Mr. 
Roosevelt against an increase of the navy—it prints what will 
suit its purpose and judiciously omits the rest. If the docu- 
ments which the Baconian writers garble be studied at first 
hand, as they have been examined in Mr. J. M. Robertson’s 
“The Baconian Heresy,” it is found that legal expressions 
are fairly but not astonishingly common, are usually but not 
always technically correct, and are frequently such as any 
layman might understand. There is much difference of 
opinion among experts on the whole matter; and the 
Baconian, culling out the most extreme phrases from the 
opinions most favorable to his case, gives the reading public 
an impression utterly unlike the truth. 
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The fact does, however, remain that the dramatist did use 
a good deal of legal language and used it pretty intelligently. 
If we ask ourselves what this means, the problem at that 
point ceases to be legal and concerns instead the psychology 
of a poet’s mind. Here students of literary biography are 
specialists, and Baconians, even when lawyers, are amateurs. 
The astounding verbal memory characteristic of literary 
genius, would make a little experience go along way. More 
important still is the fact that so many writers during com- 
position turn for help in technical details to their professional 
friends. All over America to-day young playwrights are 
consulting lawyers about the legal details of their dramas, 
and professional psychologists about points of psychology. 
The Elizabethan dramatists in the midst of a large city obvi- 
ously did what modern writers do. Literary gathering 
places, such as the Mermaid Tavern, must have become veri- 
table intellectual clearing houses, where the legal details of a 
drama could be criticised and corrected by the best lawyer 
in the crowd between bumpers. That plenty of legal know|- 
edge must have been on tap at these assemblies is shown in 
an article by L. J. Sturge in the Shakespeare “Jahrbuch” for 
1906, where he tells us that “Shakespeare’s fellow writers, 
Ben Jonson and Spenser, Massinger and Webster, employed 
law terms with no less frequency and facility than he.” In 
other words, the author of the Shakespearean dramas merely 
did what all his fellow playwrights were doing. Unless we 
wish to assign to Bacon the whole Elizabethan drama, make 
him author of more plays than have ever emanated from one 
man since the world began, there is no reason why we should 
assign to him “Othello” or “Lear.” The legal expressions 
in these dramas are less an index of the author’s learning 
than of the age in which he lived. 

Similar reasoning maybe applied to Shakespeare’s much 
discussed knowledge of the classics. The only evidence of 
such knowledge is found in phrases and allusions, many of 
which a phenomenally retentive memory might have gleaned 
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from translations now lost or even from conversation with 
learned men. Competent scholars differ widely as to the 
extent of the poet’s classical acquirements, though the 
Baconian, of course, quotes only what fits his purpose. 
While the Shakespearean plays give no evidence of such 
astounding erudition as the Baconian asserts, they are obvi- 
ously the work of a very well-informed mind. In this, how- 
ever, there is nothing wonderful. Allowing for the different 
standards of the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, Shake- 
speare came of as cultured ancestry as Keats and may have 
had as good educational advantages. Furthermore, we 
must remember that his genius developed late in life, not until 
he had had years in which to accumulate knowledge. His first 
poems appeared when he was twenty-nine, three years older 
than Keats at the time of the latter’s death. None of his 
dramas (except the doubtful “Titus Andronicus”) was pub- 
lished before he was thirty-three. It is true that many of 
them were written some time before publication, though few 
if any much before the author’s twenty-ninth year; but it is 
also true that several, perhaps all, were subject to later 
revision, and the revision may have included details indicative 
of learning. Shakespeare is supposed to have come to Lon- 
don when he was about twenty-one. All the advantages 
which a large city offers to even a poor man of phenomenal 
genius and ingratiating manner had probably been his for 
eight or ten years before his early works were printed in the 
form in which we now see them. The author of “Hamlet” 
would learn more in one year than an ordinary man in seven. 

To realize what this means, we need but follow the career 
of a nineteenth-century Scotch poet, John Leyden. Like 
Shakespeare he passed his boyhood in a country district; his 
people were humble farmers. There was no reason why his 
native town should offer better school advantages than 
Stratford. He came up to Edinburgh as Shakespeare did 
to London, was laughed at by some for his rustic accent and 
manner, but like the great dramatist soon became familiar 
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with the literary men of the capital, including Scott. He 
died at thirty-six, only three years older than Shakespeare 
when his first printed drama appeared; yet in that brief time 
Leyden had amassed an amount of learning that would stag- 
ger belief. He spoke ten languages, according to Scott in 
“St. Ronan’s Well”; his professional pursuits embraced 
theology and philosophy, with considerable knowledge of 
medicine. When he wanted a vacation, he studied natural 
science. William Erskine declared that Leyden in eight 
years had done almost as much for Asia as the combined 
scholarship of centuries had done for Europe. To be sure, 
this prodigy of learning studied at Edinburgh University, 
and the Baconians make a great point of the fact that 
Shakespeare had no college education. What university 
career gave Keats the wealth of classical allusion in his 
“Endymion,” written when he was six years younger than 
Shakespeare at the publication of “Venus and Adonis”? 
Nor had Ben Jonson, apparently, a university education, 
yet he became one of the foremost scholars of his time. Uni- 
versities are planned for the good but average man, not for 
the transcendent genius; the latter is usually a misfit; and 
most great poets have joined with Wordsworth and Heine 
in saying as much. Certainly it was not to the university 
that Lockhart in his “Life of Scott” ascribed Leyden’s 
erudition, who, “born in a shepherd’s cottage in one of the 
wildest valleys of Roxburghshire, and of course almost 
entirely self-educated, had, before he attained his nineteenth 
year, confounded the doctors of Edinburgh, by the porten- 
tous mass of his acquisitions in almost every department of 
learning.” If Leyden, reared in rural poverty and dying 
young, could acquire all that he did, even with the dubious 
handicap of a university career, what could not be expected 
from the greatest genius of all time? The Baconians, having 
nothing in their own nature to make them understand the 
workings of genius, are like the scientist who proved that 
birds could not fly; but birds do fly, and geniuses do acquire 
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knowledge; and such knowledge as there is in Shakespeare 
is evidence of genius, not of authorship. 

Now come the last and maddest exhibits in the Baconian 
ease, the so-called cipher messages or signatures unearthed 
by strange and ever varying methods in the text of the 1623 
Folio. First arose Donnelly’s “Great Cryptogram,” the 
father of the monstrous brood, which was proved a grave 
deceiver long ago. More recently came the much advertised 
cipher of Mr. Tanner, on which he is said to have worked for 
fifteen years, and which was always hovering on the edge of 
publication without ever quite mustering courage for the 
leap. Then there was the string cipher of Mr. Booth, which 
read Francis Bacon’s name on the initials of words, and 
which worked equally well in the First Folio and in text- 
books on English Composition. Wilder still, if anything, 
was the word cipher of Dr. Owen, which by mysterious and 
elastic rules culled out phrases from twenty or thirty differ- 
ent plays and joined them together in a strange mosaic. 
Dr. Owen obligingly discredited his own methods for us by 
failing to find Bacon’s documents at the bottom of the Wye, 
where his cipher had declared that they were, and where he 
had excavated at great expense. 

Then appeared the bi-lateral, which has lately been given 
notoriety by the decision of a Chicago judge. Its advocates 
maintain that two fonts of type were used by the printers of 
the First Folio, that one font, no matter what letter of the 
alphabet is used, represents a dot, and the other font a dash, 
in a kind of Morse telegraph code. The dots and dashes cor- 
responding to the two kinds of type are divided into groups 
of five, each group standing for some letter of the alphabet 
according to the order in which the dots and dashes are 
arranged; and the hidden message is read as in the case of a 
telegram. Unfortunately, no one outside of the initiated has 
yet been able to distinguish consistently between the dash-font 
and the dot-font letter. Moreover, since every letter in the 
deciphered message is derived from a group of five letters in 
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the Folio text, and since the assignment of any one of these 
five letters from one font to another would change the one 
derived letter in the message, it follows that if one-fifth of the 
letters of the Folio are of doubtful font, every letter in the 
deciphered message, on an average, is doubtful. We confess 
that we hope there is some such mistake, for we do not like to 
think that the great stylist who wrote the ““Novum Organum” 
was guilty of the following from Fiske’s “Studies in the 
Bi-literal Cipher” (p. 184): “(Male) desce’da’t o’ the Henry 
that founds th’ Tudors—had the boor W’s claim gainsay’d. 
Trust me mankind is surpris’d to say ‘In shor(t) foe! I cry 
grace—Is prenominate reaping found any less fully your 
suits? Justice?’ Certainly Bacon, if he did dictate this 
message, must have done so at a time when he was in no 
condition to remember what he had or had not written. The 
people who argue that Shakespeare of Avon was too uncul- 
tured to have produced the plays because he composed that 
“horrid doggerel” on his tombstone— 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here,— 


those very people would attribute the plays to an author of 
cipher messages, many of which would disgrace the most 
illiterate boy in a grammar school. 

We have by no means exhausted the list of these thrilling 
discoveries. According to “The Outlook” for February, 
1910, no less than nineteen separate ways of reading some 
cipher message have been fully developed. They are so 
numerous that they mutually disprove each other, for all 
nineteen cannot be true; several have been definitely crushed; 
and one is about as absurd as another. The mere fact that 
they call for proof or disproof condemns them. A great 
master of ciphers such as Bacon would never have left to 
posterity so clumsy a message that its authenticity was doubt- 
ful even when the key was discovered. Wherever competent 
scholars have made serious examination of a cipher, they 
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have utterly disproved its genuineness, either by mathe- 
matical demonstration or by the most elaborate reductio ad 
absurdum, or both. If any of the nineteen have escaped that 
fate so far it is because such thorough disproof requires 
weeks of dreary, soul-killing drudgery from men capable of 
better things. 

Some time ago the present writer made an exhaustive 
study of a now safely interred cipher. For weeks he turned 
his back on the beauty of landscapes, the charm of humanity, 
and the inspiration of poetry. For weeks he underlined 
capital and small letters, made mathematical calculations 
connected with no human need, and filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat. He destroyed the cipher, and 
nearly destroyed the poetry in his own soul. From that 
dreary experience he draws two lessons for the public: that 
such labor is a desecration of any mind made in the image of 
God; and that all Baconian decipherers have three common 
weaknesses which mark their work immediately as spurious. 
The first of these weaknesses is that the decipherer is like a 
card-player who continually changes the rules of the game to 
suit himself after looking at his hand. He is bringing in 
constantly little variations of method that carry him safely 
over what would otherwise be an insurmountable obstacle. 
Whether it be some new way of spelling Bacon’s name in the 
string cipher of Mr. Booth, or some new way of deciding 
whether a doubtful letter shall be dash-font or dot-font in 
the bi-literal, the trait is always there. ‘The second weakness 
is the decipherer’s childlike inability in mathematics. The 
problem created by these ciphers is not a literary but a mathe- 
matical one. Either the given readings are genuine or they 
are chance phenomena, explainable by the so-called mathe- 
matical laws of chance. Are they so explainable? That is 
the question raised in some form or other by every one of 
these different methods, and the Baconian is constitutionally 
unable to handle it; he is deficient, not only in mathematical 
knowledge, but in mathematical instinct. This is the reason 
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why he fails—and perhaps honestly fails—to realize how his 
first weakness multiplies his chances of torturing some kind 
of meaning out of anything. The third defect is that the 
decipherer is willing to admit as messages from a great 
stylist and a haughty nobleman such English as would shame 
a cockney. The bi-literal message which we have already 
quoted is a fair sample of the book from which it came. The 
cipher of Booth included among acrostic signatures of Bacon 
such surprising combinations as Francisci Baconi, Baco, and 
Francisco Bacono, supposedly Latin forms, yet inconsistent 
with each other in declension and construction. Dr. Owen’s 
book of years back—for we have not examined his recent 
apocalypses—reads like the chanting of delirium. 

And all this for what? Even if genuine ciphers could be 
found—as they cannot—the authorship of the dramas would 
still be awarded to the man of Avon. Suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that a cipher, the validity of which all must 
admit, should declare from the pages of the First Folio, 
“Francis Bacon wrote all the plays attributed to William 
Shakespeare,” what would be the situation? There would 
be a cipher statement that Bacon was the author; in the same 
volume there would be four statements in plain English that 
the author was Shakespeare of Avon. The former would be 
contrary to, and the latter in harmony with, all other evi- 
dence and the unbroken tradition of three centuries. Even 
an unquestionable hidden message would probabiy mean a 
false claim or a type-setter’s practical joke, and would simply 
add to the back-stairs gossip of literature. Yet with such 
a paltry hope as the limit of possibility, and with nothing 
but grave absurdities to show so far in the way of achieve- 
ment, scores of men and women have sacrificed the glory of 
their best years. 

Such is the case laboriously trumped up against William 
Shakespeare. The case for him is impressive; but as it has 
been handled ably and repeatedly elsewhere, a brief summary 
only is needed. To begin with, the works of either Bacon or 
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Shakespeare alone are more than could be expected from any 
but the most towering genius; the works of both together 
are more than we have a right to demand from limited human 
power. Behold the inconsistency of the Baconian. He 
considers it impossible that a youth of transcendent genius 
but limited early advantages should become a learned man 
at thirty, a thing which is known to have occurred; yet he 
calmly assumes that one brain could produce the First Folio 
and the “Novum Organum,” an assumption in defiance of 
the whole history of mankind. He strains at a gnat and 
swallows a camel. 

Furthermore, the works of Shakespeare and Bacon differ 
fundamentally in style, in thought, in general attitude 
towards life. To say that Bacon wrote the plays is to main- 
tain that the beautiful characters of Juliet, Imogen, and 
Hermione were conceived by a man who looked upon love 
with coldness, on woman with indifference, and on marriage 
with cynicism. When an atheist shall be proclaimed the 
author of “Paradise Lost,” when the rollicking drinking 
songs of Robert Burns shall be ascribed to a teetotaler, and 
when the name Bernhardi shall be accepted as a nom de 
plume for Mr. Bryan, then, and not till then, will men of 
literary judgment believe that Bacon wrote a line of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

As a literary discussion, the controversy has been futile 
from the start. As a psychological problem, it is more inter- 
esting. In part, the movement is due to that vast amount 
of latent mania which is always hanging in the air like elec- 
tricity, and which gathers around any sensational question 
that will serve for a lightning-rod. The “cranks” of the 
movement if they had not been Baconians might have been 
something worse. As we have said, however, all the Bacon- 
ians are not cranks, and the conduct of the more reasonable 
must be explained along other lines. Among the saner dis- 
ciples nothing is more striking than the great preponderance 
of lawyers. The love of making out a case, not because it is 
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true, but because it is clever, no doubt accounts for many of 
the most readable and least unconvincing books that cham- 
pion this mad theory. The cipher hunters are probably 
actuated by another powerful spring in human nature, the 
love of exercising ingenuity, of fitting things together, as a 
child fits together the parts of a puzzle or as a man plays 
solitaire. 

Back of all this, however, the movement is in two ways 
the product of our age. It is the product, first, of an age 
that encourages notoriety. A man who otherwise would 
never be heard of can see his name printed from New York 
to San Francisco when the new planet of an impossible 
cipher swims into his ken. Secondly, it is pseudo-science 
and in that character the morbid product of a scientific age 
as the Children’s Crusade was the morbid product of a 
religious age. Its methods are a grotesque distortion of those 
of internal evidence developed by nineteenth-century scholar- 
ship, methods which even in competent hands are full of 
pitfalls, and which, under Baconian manipulation, have 
produced results to make the angels weep. 

In an age which is supposed to put such a premium on the 
trained specialist, are we to turn our backs on him in this 
connection and waste our time over the abortive efforts of 
brooding neurotics or misguided amateurs? The Baconians 
talk continually of the struggle between them and the Strat- 
fordians. The classification is a myth. The true hostility 
of the learned world for them is not on account of their con- 
clusions but on account of methods and standards of 
intellectual purity. Some of their books sound mad and 
others plausible; but there is no fallacy in the range of logic 
that could not be illustrated from any of them. The strug- 
gle is the ancient one of the competent practitioner against 
the quack, of the clear-headed searcher for truth against the 
lover of distortion and controversy. 
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OUR DIPLOMACY IN RETROSPECT 


America’s Foreign Relations. By Willis Fletcher Johnson. The Cen- 
tury Company. New York. 1916. 2 volumes. $6. 


Professor Johnson of the University of New York has given to the 


public in these two volumes a history of the foreign relations of the 


United States from “the prenatal period” to the outbreak of the pres- 
ent European conflict. It comes at a time when there exists in this 
country a more eager and a more widely diffused interest in foreign 
affairs, and in the position of the United States among the nations, than 
has ever before been felt. Both in conception and execution, these vol- 
umes are well adapted to satisfy that interest with information sufficiently 
detailed to meet the requirements of intelligent citizens who have not 
at their disposal time for extended reading. 

The style of this book is well adapted to its purpose. With no attempt 
at mere ornament, it rises to the level of coherent narrative and lucid 
exposition. So far as the recital of important facts is concerned, little 
is wanting to completeness; and the scope of treatment includes a ref- 
erence to all the transactions that would be of interest to the general 
reader. The author’s own judgments concerning the legal, and even 
the moral, qualities of the acts and policies described are freely inter- 
fused with the narrative, and leave upon the mind of the reader a very 
clear and definite impression regarding the value of the results. For 
the most part, these reflections inspire no dissent. They indicate candor, 
independence, and a wide general knowledge of legal principles. They 
constitute, in fact, a series of practical lessons in international law, 
national policies, and diplomatic usage of great value to the general 
student. 

Although there are in these volumes no citations of authorities or ref- 
erences to sources, there are abundant quotations from original docu- 
ments, often exceedingly apt and well chosen, giving evidence of a 
careful study of memoirs, biographies, treaties, and diplomatic corre- 
spondence. In spite of the total absence of footnotes and bibliographical 
references, the well-informed reader requires no evidence, beyond the 
text itself, that the statements made are generally based upon solid 
documentary investigation. 
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There are instances, however, in which it would be more satisfactory 
if the evidence of the assertions made were accessible to the reader's 
examination; as in the case of this passage concerning the abandon- 
ment of the inchoate Hay-Concha treaty regarding the Panama Canal: 
“For this there were two reasons. One was, that German influence 
was then paramount at the Colombian capital and also with Concha 
personally, and it, as manifested a few years before in the Spanish 
war, was intensely hostile to American interests. The Colombian foreign 
debt was largely held in Germany, and German commercial interests 
there were large. The German colonial party was eager for ‘expansion,’ 
particularly in the Western Hemisphere. It had just succeeded, by its 
machinations at Copenhagen, in preventing the sale of the Danish West 
India Islands to the United States; it was industriously seeking acquisi- 
tion of the Dutch West Indies for Germany, and it had conceived the 
scheme of defeating American acquisition of the Panama Canal and the 
purchase of that work by the German Government under the mask of a 
commercial company. In the end, therefore, it was not at all surprising 
that Concha, after burking the treaty which he had started to make, 
suddenly retired from his place as Colombian minister to the United 
States and departed for Europe in the company of a prominent German 
politico-commercial promoter.” It would be interesting to know not 
merely how much of this is true, but how much of it, if any, is related to 
official diplomacy. If it is in substance a tissue of inferences regarding 
the schemes of irresponsible busybodies, it is of slight importance. But 
if it implies governmentally authorized interference, it is a weighty mat- 
ter; especially in what concerns the Danish islands. 

Professor Johnson has run to the ground at least one unfounded legend 
of our diplomatic history in a manner that inspires us with confidence 
in his methods of investigation. With admirable analysis, sustained by 
careful research, he disposes of the sensational story—often repeated, and 
at one time widely believed—that the Russian government sent a fleet 
to the support of the North in the Civil War, to be used in case of 
necessity, and especially in case of British intervention; a story entirely 
unsupported by proof, culminating in the hypothesis. that Seward’s pur- 
chase of Alaska was in reality merely a method of secretly recompensing 
Russia for her friendship! 

While undoubtedly aiming to be just to every government, and in no 
respect disposed to hide or extenuate the faults of his own, the author 
of these volumes wholly repudiates the idea of lasting international 
friendships. In this he is undoubtedly right, for such relationships can 
never safely be guided by mere sentiment, and the grounds on which 
relations must be based are constantly changing. It is, perhaps, in part, 
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as a deduction from general principles that he underestimates not only 
the motives of the French in furnishing aid to the American colonies 
in their struggle for independence, but even the material value of that 
aid; and in the same spirit, if not from the same cause, while he 
expresses great admiration for Jay, who was distrustful of the inten- 
tions of Count Vergennes and negotiated a separate peace, he fails to 
appreciate fully the inestimable worth and work of Franklin; to whose 
wisdom, patience, skill, and achievements he does not accord the recog- 
nition which they deserve. It is, of course, impossible within the limits 
of this notice to discuss the question of the indebtedness of the Ameri- 
can colonies to France; but it might be an advantage to the reader, after 
finishing Professor Johnson’s chapter on “Friends and Foes in Peace 
Making,’ to follow it with a reading of Ambassador Jusserand’s recently 
published book, “With Americans of Past and Present Days,’ espe- 
cially the parts entitled ‘“‘Rochambeau and the French in America’”— 
from unpublished documents—and “Washington and the French.” It 
is true, as Professor Johnson says, that Count Vergennes, after the 
war was over, was more regardful of French interests and the obliga- 
tions of his king to his other ally, Charles the Third of Spain, than of 
the pretensions of the colonies; but it is only just to give due weight to 
Monsieur Jusserand’s comment, that “‘victorious France, being offered 
Canada for a separate settlement, refused, and kept her word not to 
accept any material advantage, the whole nation being in accord, and 
the people illuminating for joy.” It was Franklin’s skill in maintaining 
friendship that reconciled Vergennes to accepting the separate peace, 
upon which, in violation of the treaty with France, Jay had insisted; 
and it seems like an ungenerous interpretation of the French minister's 
motive, in not claiming Canada for France, to insist, as Professor Johnson 
does, that his purpose was to cripple American development by leaving 
the colonies in the future to battle with England on one side and Spain 
on the other. 

Among the subjects particularly well presented in this book are the 
establishment of neutrality, our early relations with the Orient, the 
Samoan condominium, and the annexation of Hawaii. Equally satis- 
factory is the treatment of the earlier negotiations regarding the Isthmian 
Canal, but in the discussion of the later phases of that topic the author’s 
attitude is more subjective and dogmatic. The exemption in the Panama 
Canal Act of American vessels engaged in the coasting trade from the 
payment of tolls, he assures us, was “forced to enactment’; he does 
not say by whom, and does not mention the fact that in the Senate—a 
constitutional participant in treaty making and interpretation,—there 
were forty-five votes for, and only fifteen against the bill. “The absurd 
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contention,” Professor Johnson declares, “that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
permitted such discrimination was, of course, readily disproved by the 
record.”” This, to say the least, is a rather strong assertion. No account 
is here given of what the record really contained, or of the opinions of 
such jurists as President Taft, Secretary Knox, Senator Foraker—who 
assisted Secretary Hay in formulating the second and greatly improved 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty ——and Chandler P. Anderson, Counsellor of the 
Department of State, who with a majority of three to one of the United 
States Senate, after argument of the matter, did not consider it an “absurd 
contention” to maintain, since the rate of tolls was fixed with due allow- 
ance for this provision, that exemption from the payment of them into 
the Treasury of the United States was in harmony with the obligations 
of the treaty. It is surprising that Professor Johnson permits himself 
to accuse these eminent gentlemen of treating the words “all nations” 
as meaning “all other nations”; when, as he must know, the expression 
used in the treaty is not simply “all nations,’ as he implies, but “all 
nations observing these rules’”—rules laid down by the United States 
alone, not for itself to observe (which would completely nullify its con- 
trol over the canal) but for nations whose privileges were to depend upon 
obeying them, 

It is not intended here to defend the Panama Canal Act, or in any 
way to re-open the discussion of the interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty; which is, however, certain in the future to be further 
discussed with regard to matters of the most vital importance to this 
country. There were, in fact, good reasons for questioning the wisdom 
at this time of the exemption of coast-wise vessels from the payment of 
tolls; but it is impossible to pass over in silence so one-sided a repre- 
sentation of a policy supported by all the presidential candidates in the 
election of 1912, which is here dismissed without argument as an “absurd 
contention.” If any measure connected with this episode deserves to 
be described as “forced to enactment,” it was the amendment of the 
Panama Act which eliminated from it the exemption from tolls of coast- 
wise vessels. In his message to Congress, President Wilson made no 
attempt to prove from the records that the exemption violated the treaty ; 
but declared imperatively that we ought to reverse action in that matter, 
“without raising the question whether we were right or wrong.” He did 
not ask Congress to examine the records, and he did not wish it to be 
done. On the contrary, he demanded immediate reversal of an Act of 
Congress, and of a policy supported not only by his own party but by 
a majority of the voters of all parties, and by his own pledge as a can- 
didate, closing with the appeal: “I ask this of you in support of the 
foreign policy of the administration. I shall not know how to deal with 
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other matters of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you 
do not grant it to me in ungrudging measure.” What matter even more 
delicate or of “‘nearer consequence” than an obvious treaty obligation 
or an obvious treaty right the President had in mind in demanding the 
unexplained support of his foreign policy, has never been divulged. It 
will be a long time, perhaps, before a historian will be able to tell us this. 
The injustice of Professor Johnson’s treatment of this subject consists in 
wholly ignoring a line of argument which, whether conclusive or not, was 
sufficiently so to obtain the assent of men who cannot be justly accused 
of “a deplorable insistence upon the right to play fast and loose with 
international obligations,” a ‘reproach of treaty-breaking” which, without 
citing their arguments for their interpretation of the treaty, he ungra- 
ciously imputes to them. 

In matters of fact, the statements of this book are, in the main, to be 
relied upon. Several of the dates are obviously misprints. The inclusion 
of Germany in the list of countries with which Mr. Bryan negotiated 
his arbitration treaties is a conspicuous error. There are a good index 
and convenient tables which add to the usefulness of this book for ready 
reference. 


Davin Jayne Hitt. 
Washington. 


A NOTABLE RECORD OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Charles Francis Adams, 1835-1915: An Autobiography. With a Memo- 
rial Address by Henry Cabot Lodge. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 1916. $3.00 net. 


“It is indeed a desirable thing to be well descended,” says Plutarch; 
and shrewdly adds, “but the glory belongs to our ancestors.” The apo- 
thegm or its eighteenth-century parallel in Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 


They that on glorious ancestors enlarge 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge, 


might well stand as a motto for this highly significant autobiography. 
Charles Francis Adams was proud of his ancestry with a pride to which 
few men have had so good a right. Had he ever felt the need of calling 
witnesses to justify the feeling, abundant and telling testimony would 
have come from the Mother Country, whose policies in critical times it 
was the lot of his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather to oppose. 
The late Goldwin Smith, though little given to rhapsody, characterizes 
them as “an illustrious line”; and Sir George Otto Trevelyan, quoting 
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him, adds: “There is, perhaps, no other instance on record of a family 
which over the space of a century and a half has produced, in direct 
descent from father to son, four generations of men of such strong and 
sterling character, such remarkable and recognized talents, and such 
vigorous longevity.” This pride, however, was far enough from produc- 
ing mere self-complacency. The better one knew Mr. Adams, the keener 
became a sense of the spur which his ancestral fame was constantly 
applying to his activities. There were times, indeed, when the exigency 
of this demand that he maintain his place in so notable a line was almost 
cruel; when he seemed to himself as compared with his immediate 
ancestors to have “accomplished nothing considerable’; but the feeling 
was mitigated as he grew older and gained a longer view. ‘On the other 
hand,” he says, when speaking of this contrast, “I have done some 
things better than they ever did; and what is more, . . . I have had 
a much better time in life—got more enjoyment out of it. In this 
respect I would not change with any of them.” 

The autobiography, published in admirable form by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society of which Mr. Adams was president for many years, 
tells the story of the things done with extended excursions among those 
left undone. It is written with characteristic frankness and pungency; 
indeed, the frankness is something more than characteristic since there was 
a natural reserve in Mr. Adams with reference to his purely personal 
affairs, which in some instances he has seen fit to lay aside in telling 
the story of his life. This appears in the opening chapter on his youth 
and education, again when he comes to the period of hesitation and unrest 
preceding his enlistment, and later in his references to the losses entailed 
by his surrender of the Union Pacific presidency and by the panic of 
1893. The later instances distinctly enhance the reader’s opinion of his 
candor and zest for the unvarnished truth. The first chapter, on the 
other hand, though of absorbing interest, is not quite so convincing. Mr. 
Adams, confessing himself to be something of an iconoclast, writes here 
like one who has a reputation for iconoclasm to sustain, as the Adamses 
with their world of Boston, Quincy, and Cambridge are summoned to 
receive their deserts at the judgment seat of an Adams. The spirit that 
breathes through this story is the same that animated the lectures upon 
“Massachusetts: its Historians and its History.” His narrative resolves 
itself into an indictment of Puritanism in the character of the writer's 
immediate ancestors and in the environment of his boyhood. The mis- 
takes of his education are enumerated and, with a homiletic thoroughness 
worthy of the preachers whom his memory contemned, he proceeds to 
“seventhly.” He was not trained in outdoor sports, or sent to boarding- 
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school; he was sent instead to the Boston Latin School; then to a 
private tutor; and finally permitted to enter Harvard with the class of 


1856 as a sophomore, instead of entering the following class as a fresh- 
man. All this was wrong, and Mr. Adams tells us explicitly why. But, 
though keenly conscious of his own pronounced individuality, he fails 
to apply its equation as he might have done or to make due allowance 
for the custom of the times. Few indeed were the boys of his day who 
had any regular training in field sports; and if Mr. Adams never became 
the adept of his ambitions, he none the less seemed to his friends to be 
a very sturdy walker, a good rider, a capital swimmer, something of a 
bicyclist and sailor, and no stranger to the joys of swinging an axe in 
the woods. Had he fitted for college at one of the mediocre boarding 
schools of his youth, he might easily have recorded a longing for the 
Latin School and sung the praises of private tutors. The fact is he 
was Charles Adams, and, fortunately for his fellow men, bound to remain 
Charles Adams in spite of all that the Latin School gave or his tutor 
took away. Moreover, the elements of strength in his masterful charac- 
ter were in no small degree a direct inheritance from the very strain of 
Puritanism which he criticises. His courage and independence, his sense 
of duty, of values, of the exigent demands of life and the brevity of 
time were all his by right of birth, training, and general environment. 

Thus equipped, though always a little resentful of the equipment, he 
undertook to practise law in Boston, only to find the avocation of writ- 
ing for newspapers and reviews much more to his mind. These were 
the years when the storm of civil war was gathering to its breaking 
point, and Charles Adams through his father, Seward, and Sumner kept 
in close touch with the most vital questions. War broke out, and in 
December, 1861, his army experience began, to continue until June, 1865, 
when he was mustered out in broken health after three and one-half 
years of highly creditable service which brought him the command of 
a regiment and the brevet rank of brigadier-general. 

He came home from the war, married, spent some time abroad, and 
returning to Boston looked about a little doubtfully for his life work. 
It was waiting, though for many years, even when in the thick of it, 
he saw its general outlines but dimly. In 1867 his article on “Rail- 
roads” appeared in “The North American Review”; and a perfectly 
natural sequence led to “The Chapter of Erie” published in 1869, to 
ten years of service on the Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners during which he not only dominated the Board but educated the 
country, to a directorship in the Union Pacific Railroad Company in a 
critical juncture of its affairs, and finally to its presidency. Meanwhile 
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his career as an occasional speaker on historical themes had begun, and 
with it the extended research which his critical acumen, unusual powers 
of co-ordination, and a style as lucid as it was pungent, were to make 
so significant as to lead him to regret that he had not chosen history as 
his life work. Yet had he done so, eastern Massachusetts might easily 
have missed his guiding mind and hand in the development of her splen- 
did system of parks and public reservations, and the Kansas City Stock 
Yards Company must have found another president. The reader smiles 
despite himself at such variety in the list of Mr. Adams’s activities, and 
wonders whether he is to call it incongruous or catholic. Yet even this 
is not all; for it is safe to say that nowhere would Mr. Adams have 
been more missed than in the Board of Overseers of Harvard University, 
upon which he served for twenty-four years. He was a hand eminently 
fitted for the troubling of healing waters, though it may be surmised 
that to his colleagues it did not always seem angelic. 

The book thus tells the story of a singularly varied, full, and success- 
ful life; to which the judicious memorial address by Mr. Lodge forms 
a fitting introduction. Yet there was a side to the character of Mr. 
Adams which his autobiography would be sure to thrust into the back- 
ground. He never hesitated to publish his criticisms to the world; but 
he was correspondingly chary of speaking of the things that moved him, 
so that his essential generosity, friendliness, and desire to be of service 
were likely to be overlooked, though they were qualities without which le 
never could have done his work. No confidence is violated, I feel sure, 
in setting down a single reminiscence of the last extended interview | 
had with him. It was at his house in Lincoln, and at dinner the talk 
had turned upon the purple passages in some of Parkman’s work. The 
subject developed under discussion, and after dinner Mr. Adams took 
down the volumes and read excerpts aloud, his emphasis and gusto tend- 
ing to give the rhetoric a slightly deeper hue than it originally possessed. 
So we went to bed. But reference had also been made to a little poem 
of Browning with which I was unfamiliar. On coming down to break- 
fast the next morning, lo, Mr. Adams with the volume in his hand. The 
poem was “Echetlos” with its story of the unknown man who fought 
at Marathon wielding a ploughshare as he ranged up and down the line 
to strengthen its wavering points. It was read with evident feeling and 
as though it had long been a favorite. Its memory recurs as one con- 
templates this remarkably serviceable career occasionally shadowed by 
the conviction that its place in history must be somewhat less eminent 
than those already apportioned to his fathers: 


How spake the Oracle? “Care for no name at all! 
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Say but just this: “We praise one helpful whom we call 
The Holder of the Ploughshare.’ The great deed ne’er grows small.” 


Epwarp M. CHAPMAN. 
New London. 


VIVID IMPRESSIONS OF THE MEXICAN IMBROGLIO 


A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico. By Edith O'Shaughnessy. Harper § 
Brothers. New York. 1916. $2.00 net. 


Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s knowledge of American history is not flawless; 
and her Spanish—of which this book offers rather too much for the 
American reader—does not always conform to the standards. Under 
the latter head one trivial slip is perhaps curious enough to be worth 
mention. She alludes to “one of the delicious light omelettes—tortilla 
de uevas.” Now we are not acquainted with such a Spanish word as 
“nuevas.” There is, however, huevas, and it means fish spawn, rather sur- 
prising material for an omelette. Probably the author should have 
written huevos (eggs). Her English also is open to criticism. The 
book consists of letters written to her mother; but they are here given 
to the world in type, and one finds excellent examples of college-boy 
language. As conversation is likely to be more free than writing and 
print, one understands why the author says that most of the foreigners 
(men) belonging to her circle in Mexico spoke an English “as good as 
ours—sometimes better”; and we venture to suggest that a most legiti- 
mate function of a diplomat’s wife is to use our language with a pro- 
priety, a grace, and a refined effectiveness that will confer distinction upon 
herself and her country. Functions possibly somewhat less legitimate 
for one not recognized in our diplomatic service are to know as much 
as Mrs. O'Shaughnessy seems to have known regarding extremely deli- 
cate and important international affairs, and to tell with quasi-official 
authority as much as she tells that will be used against the Chief Magis- 
trate of her country, under whom her husband recently served. With 
these qualifications, we are happy to recognize here an extremely wide- 
awake mind and a ready, expressive pen. The account shows too much 
sentiment and idealizing; but it appears to have been written in good 
faith, and history is grateful even if diplomacy may not be. 

The book covers a large part of Huerta’s régime and Lind’s mission, 
the early operations of Carranza and Villa, the Tampico incident, and the 
occupation of Vera Cruz. We are informed in general that all the 
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aliens resident in Mexico regarded our policy as designed to weaken 
tiat country, so that we could easily “grab” it; that the Mexicans 
themselves thought it “cruel, stupid, and unwarranted”; that at least 
one foreign Minister considered us as engaged in “destroying a people” 
which was just becoming conscious of itself and was on the way to 
become a nation; and that in the author’s opinion we did “a great 
wrong.” At last one appears to discover the true reason why the 
salutes that we insisted upon were not given at Tampico: Huerta 
believed he could not possibly satisfy our Government, and that com- 
plying with our demands would weaken his position at home. Villa 
we behold grinning broadly at every thought of the favor shown him by 
our confidential agents; and we have Carranza pictured for us as “the 
physically timid, greedy, quiet, conscienceless, book-reading kind,” who 
“had the luck to strike a convincing note with his long whiskers and 
generally venerable aspect.” Rising in the scale, we come to the por- 
trait of John Lind, a good Scandinavian politician of Minnesota, totally 
ignorant of the stage on which an extraordinary mischance placed him, 
unable to dress for dinner, unable to speak a word of Spanish, unable 
to learn anything from the broad scroll of Mexican life, character, and 
politics that lay open before him, dreaming vain northern dreams month 
after month in his dark little room behind the American consulate at 
Vera Cruz, stooping to co-operate with a Villa and perhaps with a 
Zapata, yet able to pour advice into the very ear of a potentate who 
held in his hand the happiness, fortunes, and lives of some 15,000,000 
Mexicans and several hundred thousands of his fellow countrymen, and 
successful only in pushing a wretched nation back into the vortex of 
ruin from which it was just crawling. The main figure of the volume, 
however, is Huerta, the small but strong and broad-shouldered Indian 
soldier with a “velvet” hand. Huerta’s inevitable want of balance and 
his capacity for childishness and cruelty are not dwelt upon, but probably 
all that can be said to his credit is well brought out. His personal 
habits, we learn, were grossly misrepresented; and we see in him a 
singularly courteous, patient, persevering, considerate, wary, self-re- 
strained man, able and determined to maintain order wherever his 
authority extended, willing—as indeed the circumstances required—to 
shoot or be shot, intensely eager to please the United States, and saying 
nothing against President Wilson except, “He has not understood.” 
Huerta’s share in the death of Madero is represented as a failure, “inci- 
dental to the excitement and preoccupation of those tragic days,” to 
provide asylum for him “where alone it was to be had.” 

Finally, behind all this, looms up our Government, refusing to let alone 
the one man legally in possession of power and the one man apparently 
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able to restore order, preferring to ally itself with a professional rebel, 
brigand, and murderer, dictating in a haphazard fashion as to the internal 
affairs of a sovereign nation, and waging upon it unauthorized war. 
“I am dazed,” exclaims Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, “at this flying in the 
face of every screaming fact in the situation.” Such high themes as 
these form the warp of the volume; its woof includes many personal 


experiences and social events possessing considerable interest of many 


tones. 
Justin H. Smiru. 
Boston. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF “TOM BROWN” 


Society and Prisons. By Thomas Mott Osborne. Yale University Press. 
New Haven. 1916. $1.36 net. 


This volume comprises the five lectures which Thomas Mott Osborne, 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison, New York, recently gave at Yale on “The 
Responsibility of Citizenship.” Familiarity with the subject and the 
problems that inflame it leads me to suggest that the title of the book 
should be “The Autobiography and Reflections of ‘Tom Brown.’”’ 
Though Mr. Osborne’s interest in the subject of penology was first 
excited by the presence in his home town of the Auburn Prison, and, later, 
was further stimulated by his active connection with the George Junior 
Republic in the State of New York, it was not until he voluntarily entered 
Auburn Prison as an inmate, “Tom Brown,” subject to the rules and 
regulations governing convicts, that he became fired with the determina- 
tion to devote his talents to a better understanding—a solution, if possi- 
ble—of the problem of prison control and the mutual obligation involved 
in the relations of society and criminal. 

I say that this book should be read as an autobiography and as the 
reflections of “Tom Brown,” the voluntary convict of a week, because it is 
the experience “Tom Brown” had and the reflections in which “Tom 
Brown” indulged, permeating the lectures, which establish their char- 
acter as a personal rather than a general study of the criminal. Eliminate 
“Tom Brown” and the dramatic réle which he plays, and comparatively 
little remains which had not already provoked the consideration of ardent 
and practical prison reformers elsewhere; comparatively little which had 
not already been put to the acid test of experiment and enforcement. It 
is “Tom Brown” who interests us, even though, as observant students of 
prison management, we are bound to doubt the “agonies” of a volunteer 
convict in comparison with the attitude of an actual convict. The com- 
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mission of a real crime, resulting in punishment, must make a different 
impression upon the human soul from the indulgence in an imaginary 
crime punished by mutual agreement for experimental purposes. It js 
Mr. Osborne’s lively imagination which imparts a reality to “Tom 
Brown’s”’ reflections and conclusions; not the mental anguish of a convict 
who has played the actual game of the underworld and is “doing his bit” 
in accordance with the stern requirements of society. This fact by no 
manner of means deprives the prisoner’s reflections of their practical 
value, but it does raise a question as to what a sinning “Tom Brown” 
would have to say under like circumstances. The inevitable conflict of 
judgment which the contrast suggests must be apparent to the thoughtful 
mind. 

The sincerity of Mr. Osborne should not for a moment be questioned. 
That ‘““Tom Brown” has taught him the direction in which society should 
travel, and is travelling, is obvious. The State of New York owes him a 
debt of gratitude for relentlessly exposing the ramifying system of politi- 
cal intrigue, graft, and inhumanity, which has kept New York in the rear 
among the States of the Union that have labored for progressive prison 
reform. He has by his appeal to human ears made it possible for New 
York to take the care of her public institutions out of the control of cheap 
politicians and transfer it to men and women who will do the work for 
sheer love of service. In the same breath it must be said, in justice to 
many wardens scattered all over the country, that they already have 
advanced satisfactorily their study of the criminal, and introduced those 
improvements in control to the importance of which, in the State of New 
York, Mr. Osborne has called emphatic attention. There is an extensive 
literature on the subject, printed under the auspices of the National 
Prison Congress. The problem has not been to convince the wardens and 
boards of directors; the problem has been, and is, to convince state legis- 
latures and the public. It is at this point, perhaps, that the service Mr. 
Osborne has given stands out peculiarly: namely, incitement to frank 
discussion of the subject in the market place. It may be truly said of 
him that he has employed the arts and wiles of publicity to drive tradi- 
tional misconceptions inherent in our view of the criminal into the open 
where they can be seen and despised of all men. 

The philosophy of Mr. Osborne is the reverse of the philosophy which 
conceived the punitive system of correcting criminals by means of all the 
popular paraphernalia of internal management and discipline. Against 
the striped prison suit, the shaved head, and the lock-step, he places a 
self-respecting uniform, normal hair, and a military tread. Against the 
armed guard, he places the unarmed; against brutal punishment, humane 
consideration of the offense and the offender; against the appointed 
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guardian of the peace within the walls, the officer elected by each inmate 
squad. He is ready, as many others have been, to trust to the dividend- 


paying power of the square deal within prison walls. 

Mr. Osborne is right in ridiculing a system of classifying prison inmates 
which depends on logic alone for its justification and ignores facts, but 
here he hits upon one of the baffling elements of an earnest prison man- 
agement. It is true, as he says, that men are not worse than other men 
because they have served a number of terms. Similarly, the ministry does 
not stand exposed for its weaknesses because a number of priests go 
astray. It is nevertheless a perplexing fact that, when a warden attempts 
the classification of his guests and the distribution of rewards, he is sure 
to find that, so far as prison rules and regulations go, the experienced 
convict is a model prisoner and can safely be made a “trusty.” This sug- 
gests the greatest difficulty in determining how to judge and handle the 
less experienced. It is a task for the psychologist rather than the senti- 
mentalist. If it were not the most difficult thing in the world to judge 
human beings accurately and justly, the problem of the reformatory would 
be easily solved and the abandonment of the penitentiary accomplished. 
In other words, the reflections of “Tom Brown” are based upon sound 
emotions but they do not escape the individualistic point of view. What, 
in its larger perspective, is the old human equation, as we get it in the 
mass, here becomes obscured. We have not yet advanced in prison man- 
agement to the point where, under general conditions, the study and 
disposition of the individual criminal is any more possible than the study 
and disposition of the individual worker in a factory employing hundreds 
of hands. The exception is easy to handle, comparatively; the mass 
defies analysis under any social system that has yet been accepted. 
And still, I agree that it is well to hitch one’s ambition to a star—in 
prison work, to the star of hope. 

No part of the service which these lectures perform is of greater value 
than their indignant exposure of the folly and inhumanity of the old-line 
prison management. Mr. Osborne rails against it in a spirit of rebellion 
which will evoke a chorus of delight from veteran wardens who have 
successfully fought in their respective States, inch by inch, to abolish 
inhumane practices in government, and distorted social vision. They have 
had to combat opposition from insensitive halls of legislation and a hostile 
public opinion choked with the poison of false tradition and vicious 
philosophy. I could, if this were the appropriate place, give the names 
of these splendid pioneers in the emancipation of prisons in general from 
the clutch of misguided information and wicked superstition. Among the 
battling and successful States, none would stand higher than the State 
of Connecticut. 
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I rejoice in Mr. Osborne’s critical comment on “Courts and Punish- 
ment’; not that I fail to detect the influence an extensive acquaintance 
among criminals has had upon a man of his temperament, but because | 
too, in my own experience in prison direction, have had occasion to note 
the force of what, for want of a better term, I must call the pride of 
prosecution: the professional feeling that the prisoner at the bar must be 
convicted in vindication of the prosecutor's office. This practice has gone 
to dangerous lengths in our country and has received its rebuke in the 
State of Oregon, where, to offset its recognized injustice, the office of 
Public Defender has been created with like control over the public 
treasure. But this is no remedy for the real evil. It is merely a pallia- 
tive to serve until the American Bar Association shall provide the cure, 
borrowing, in part from the British, in part from the German, system 
of examination. In both countries the aim is to arrive at the truth. The 
prosecuting agent gains in public respect, he does not lose, when he 
recommends the discharge of the prisoner at the bar. Not until justice 
is the sole aim of a court trial will this universal and very complex ques- 
tion with which Mr. Osborne deals approach an adequate solution. ‘The 
following extract from these lectures lets in a flood of light and fires the 
imagination: “In short, every hundred criminals sentenced by the court 
will be a hundred different men, constituting a hundred different human 
problems, needing a hundred different methods of treatment to make their 
punishment successful. Punishment of some kind, society is justified in 
giving; the only questions are, what kind, and how much.” This is, of 
course, a powerful argument in behalf of the indeterminate sentence, but 
is it not also a scathing condemnation of the prosecutor who prosecutes 
for the intoxicating joy of success, and revels in the popular reputation of 
being a “terror to prisoners”? I think so. 

Mr. Osborne’s name is most conspicuously associated with the principle 
of self-government within prison walls. The reader will find in his book 
this reflection: “But through my growing faith in the men, themselves, 
I had learned that whatever measure of self-government was granted, to 
be really successful it must be worked out by the prisoners and not imposed 
upon them by the prison authorities. Reform, I saw clearly, must be the 
prisoner’s own process; al) that officials or outsiders could do would be to 
promote favorable conditions.” On the next page will be found this more 
radical assertion: “I understood that the only self-government that would 
be successful in prison was the self-government which the prisoners, them- 
selves, would bring about—their own self-government. This was real 
vital democracy; this was solving the problem in the genuine American 
spirit.” 

I should be rash in denying the truth of this radical philosophy because 
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I have no way, nor has Mr. Osborne, of testing it short of experiment. 
This he is undertaking, and of course I am, with others, awaiting the 
outcome with an open mind. If he is successful, then the belief that 
criminal indulgences can be traced, in large part, to lack of self-control 
and self-discipline goes into the scrap heap along with other obsolete 
beliefs. It is at least suggestive that in conversation with me recently, 
on this point, a “lifer,” pardoned after forty-five years of confine- 
ment, observed: “I have followed Mr. Osborne very carefully. He is 
headed in the right direction, but me and the old vets fear he is moving too 
fast.” He meant, as he explained, that in his prolonged experience, last- 
ing improvements in prison control had come through evolution; not 
through revolution. He laid a larger emphasis upon recreation grounds 
than upon self-government; upon the practical than upon the sentimental. 


Norris G. Osnorn. 
New Haven. 


A DEFENSE OF THE INDIAN 


The Fighting Cheyennes. By George Bird Grinnell. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. 1915. $3.50 net. 


One of the really notable books of the year is “The Fighting Chey- 
ennes” by George Bird Grinnell. While dealing primarily with the 
Cheyennes, it presents an historical account of the Indian wars of the 
Northern Plains—wars participated in by most of the tribes of the region, 
the Arapaho, Arikara, Cheyenne, Comanche, Crow, Kiowa, Pawnee, 
Potawatomi, Sauk and Fox, and Sioux; and incidentally contains a wealth 
of material on the point of view and life of the Indians, so that it is 
indispensable to the ethnologist as well as the historian. 

The information on which it rests was not brought together from pub- 
lished sources, nor hurriedly collected from Indians for the purposes of 
the book, but is the outgrowth of the labor of a lifetime. For not only 
does Dr. Grinnell possess the qualifications of patience, persistence, and 
friendly sympathy necessary in obtaining the truth from Indians, but 
because of his long and intimate personal acquaintance with the people of 
whom he speaks, and with their country, customs, practices, and beliefs, 
he has a broader foundation for the work than that possessed by any other 
man—and in my judgment no other man could have written the book. 

Previous accounts of the white man’s troubles with Indians have been 
told from the hostile point of view. Grinnell lets the Indian tell his story 
in his own words and from his own viewpoint. The book, therefore, con- 
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sists in the main of a multitude of descriptions of encounters between 
Indians and whites, usually accompanied by a statement of causes. In 
many cases the same story has been gbtained over and over again from 
different Indians, thereby checking any inaccuracies that otherwise might 
have appeared. In a number of instances army records and other docu- 
ments are quoted for the white man’s version of a battle or a massacre, 
followed by the story as told by the Indians themselves. Grinnell’s nar- 
rative serves to emphasize two characteristics of Indian warfare: personal 
bravery and conspicuous acts of daring, coupled with ineffective opposi- 
tion to trained military forces—a natural result of too much individual 
freedom with too little obedient co-operation, Indians as a rule lacking 
efficient organization and leadership. 

In “The Fighting Cheyennes” the ethnologist will learn much that is 
new to him, and the historian will discover a fund of information, and 
will find it necessary to correct many errors now current. New light is 
thrown on the so-called Custer Massacre, and on the slaughter of Indians 
at Sand Creek; and the searcher for truth will do well to read of Cook’s 
fight on the Rosebud, of the Lame Deer flight, and of the affairs on 
Powder River and at Fort Phil Kearney. 

The saddest feature of Grinnell’s book is that it leaves one with a 
feeling of depression, often amounting to shame, for the selfishness and 
brutality of our own people in their dealings with the various tribes. The 
author shows conclusively that in nearly every instance conflicts were 
forced upon the Indians, or were the natural result of outrages perpe- 
trated by the whites. And he reiterates the fact, which also appears in 
the writings of practically all the early explorers, that at first the Indians 
were friendly and generous, furnishing food and succor to parties in 
distress, guiding them on their journeys, taking care of the sick and 
injured, and not engaging in hostilities until exasperated beyond endur- 
ance by the oppression of the whites. But they were in the way. And 
as our people came to encroach more and more on their territory, they 
were pressed farther and farther to the west, driven from the homes of 
their ancestors, shot down if they resisted, and finally forced upon allot- 
ments or government reservations. Their country was needed by advanc- 
ing civilization and, like the buffalo on which they depended for food and 
clothing, their remnants were either wiped off the earth or transferred to 
small areas set aside for their use. It is an oft-told story, but none the 
less true, and one which in the interests of justice should be impressed on 
the minds of our children. 

It is good that a man of Grinnell’s courage, integrity, and sympathy 
for Indians, should be willing to give so much of his life to the task of 
digging out and recording the true story of the series of conflicts which on 
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the Northern Plains dispossessed the original owners and placed the white 


race in supreme control. 
C. Hart Merriam. 


Washington. 


A PIONEER FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


The Story of a Pioneer. By Anna Howard Shaw, with the collaboration 
of Elizabeth Jordan. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1916. 
$2.00 net. 


“The Story of a Pioneer” by Anna Howard Shaw has been well char- 
acterized as “a brilliant, intimate story of her life.” On her father’s 
side, Doctor Shaw was descended from the Shaws of Rothiemurchus, 
the ruins of whose castle may still be seen on the island of Loch-an-Eilan 
in the northern Highlands. From an English branch sprang Doctor 
Shaw’s father, who, because of the impoverished condition in which his 
“gentleman” father had left his family, learned a trade, that of staining 
and embossing wali-paper by hand, a trade which at the time of his 
marriage he had temporarily dropped for the flour and grain business. 
From her mother’s side came an inheritance of sturdy Scotch stock, 
the grandparents settling in England, where the grandfather drove the 
royal mail stage between Alnwick and Newcastle. Between the lines 
of the story of Miss Shaw’s childhood, one reads the history of another 
dauntless woman, in the experiences through which her mother passed. 
The father, forced into bankruptcy by the passage of the Corn Law in 
1837, after several years of valiant struggle, in which he succeeded in 
paying all the debts arising from his failure, sailed for America, leaving 
the mother and six children, of whom the little Anna, born at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne the fourteenth of February, 1847, was next to the youngest. 

The varied experiences of the child began with the voyage out to the 
father, for the sailing vessel, the John Jacob Westervelt, encountered a 
furious storm, and, after days of terror for the passengers, was rescued 
and taken into port again, where the family lived on the ship until it 
was repaired and ready for the second attempt to cross the Atlantic. 
In the new country, the first home was in New England, in Bedford and 
Lawrence, where the Shaws, although in very humble circumstances, 
were in contact with “the leading spirits and big movements of the day,” 
the small Anna becoming interested in Abolition at the tender age of , 
nine! But Mr. Shaw was one of a group of Englishmen who took up a 
tract in northern Michigan with the dream of establishing a colony 
there. After going out with his eldest son to establish a claim, he 
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returned to his work in the East, within a few months sending the 
mother, three girls, and youngest boy to the new home. The rough 
journey from Grand Rapids—one hundred miles to the claim—was made 
in a lumber wagon, the older brother leading the horses and the children 
taking turns in riding, since the wagon was so filled with bedding and 
provisions that there was little room for passengers. 

In those early days, so full of strenuous physical effort, there was 
eager reading of every book which came within reach, and preaching to 
the trees “in the silent woods,” for even then, as Miss Shaw expresses 
it, she had begun to feel the call of her career. The arrival of her 
father about eighteen months after the family reached Michigan did not 
greatly lift the burden from the shoulders of his children. Irresponsible 
as a child in practical matters, his daughter calls him, and although 
always willing to give his time or risk his life for others, more interested 
in the solving of intellectual problems than in those of everyday practical 
living. The hardest time came during the Civil War, when the father 
and two brothers were at the front, and one of the two dearly loved 
sisters died; but the dark days of sorrow and dire poverty passed, and 
with the end of the war, the way seemed open for “Anna” to live with 
the older sister who had married and gone to Big Rapids, and to begin 
her preparation for college. 

At twenty-five, in the autumn of 1873, Doctor Shaw entered Albion 
College, Michigan, with eighteen dollars in her purse and no prospect 
of adding to it,—but chances to lecture on temperance and a Christmas 
gift made possible the first year, and preaching during a visit to her 
brother at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, the next summer, made the remainder 
of her college course much less strenuous. That “remainder” was not 
very long, for soon after the opening of the third year she had again th: 
sensation of “stepping off a solid plank and into space.” She left 
Albion for the Theological School of Boston University, where the priva- 
tions and struggle of the first year in a “great, strange, indifferent city” 
would have conquered a less determined woman. The second year, her 
friendship and home with Mrs. Persis Addy gave her the “first expe- 
rience of an existence in which comfort and culture, recreation and 
leisurely reading were cheerful commonplaces,” a happy experience cut 
short by Mrs. Addy’s death a few months before Miss Shaw’s graduation. 
During this time began also her ministry on Cape Cod at East Dennis, 
Mrs. Addy’s home, where she preached in the summer of 1876; and in 
1878 she began a seven-year pastorate which she describes as seven of the 
most interesting years of her life. The June following her graduation 
had brought also a trip to Europe, for which Mrs. Addy had left a legacy. 
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The seven interesting years might seem to leave no loophole for 
monotony. In addition to taking care of her own parish and bringing 
harmony out of turbulence, for six years and a half Doctor Shaw had 
also the charge of a Congregational Church at Dennis; and she entered 
upon and completed a course in the Boston Medical School while 
lecturing several times a month during the winter seasons. But the 
pull of the world’s work was constantly growing stronger. In 1885 she 
resigned her pastorates and began what she called her “real work” 
for the cause of equal suffrage. 

A complete record of the last thirty-one years is beyond the scope 
of a review. The history of equal suffrage in this country for more than 
a quarter of a century is so connected with the life of Doctor Shaw that 
to give the history of the woman is to give in large part the history of 
the cause. After resigning her pastorates, Doctor Shaw became lecturer 
and organizer for the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association and 
then lectured independently on temperance and suffrage, keeping engage- 
ments “night after night, week after week, month after month.” In 
1888 began the close association with Susan B. Anthony, from whom 
until Miss Anthony’s death in 1906, Miss Shaw was rarely separated. 
The eighteen years were marked by disregard of self on the part of 
both women. Everything was sacrificed for “The Cause,’’—ease, leisure, 
income,—for they worked without salaries, Miss Shaw at first lecturing 
a third of the year in order to support herself during the suffrage montlis, 
They travelled from end to end of the country, often undergoing dis- 
comfort and privation, working night and day in campaign States, meet- 
ing, with undaunted courage, opposition and disappointment that would 
have disheartened less valiant souls. 

The South Dakota campaign of nine months Doctor Shaw describes as 
one of the most difficult, when for many days they drove forty and fifty 
miles in uncovered wagons, sharing at night a one-room cabin with all 
the members of the family, eating unpalatable food, suffering from lack 
of water, and not infrequently concluding a strenuous day of riding 
and an evening of speaking, by an all-night ride to catch an early morning 
train. Snow-bound, delayed by storms and freshets, taking all kinds 
of risks to keep engagements, and worst of all, failing to win a State 
after weeks and months of exhausting labors, this was the often repeated 
experience of those years. But “again Miss Anthony talked to me 
throughout the night,’ Miss Shaw writes of one of the night drives 
through a wild region, “of the work, always of the work, and of what 
it would mean to the women who followed us; and again she fired my 
soul with the flame that burned so steadily in her own.” Devotion to 
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“The Cause” turned disappointment and defeat into incentive to new 
effort, and kept the workers serene and steady in the face of difficulties 
and unspoiled by personal triumphs. 

With the history of those years are associated other great women,— 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone Blackwell, Mary Livermore, Julia 
Ward Howe, Frances E. Willard, Carrie Chapman Catt, and also great 
gatherings, national and international, such as the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Women in Chicago at the time of the Exposition, 
when Doctor Shaw preached the sermon as she did also in Berlin in 
1904 and again in Stockholm in 1912. 

As President of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
from 1905 to the present, Miss Shaw has been leader during the time 
of the most conspicuous gains. When she entered upon her presidency 
only four States, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and Utah, granted full 
suffrage to women. When she published “The Story of a Pioneer” in 
1915, twelve States granted full suffrage—one, Illinois, presidential and 
municipal suffrage—and in six States, lowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania, the amendment had passed 
one branch of the legislature. Within the last few weeks, another step 
forward has been taken in the inclusion of a suffrage plank in the plat- 
forms of four of the national parties. The movement has indeed 
“advanced from its academic stage until it has become a vital political 
factor, . . . an issue which engages the attention of the entire nation.” 

“The Story of a Pioneer” is written with exceptional charm; well 
balanced and constructed, natural, simple, vivid, with irresistible humor 
running throughout as it does through the speeches of the writer. It 
holds the attention as closely as a novel. More than that, it convinces 
as well as interests. It is difficult to see how an open-minded reader can 
escape being won to a cause which inspired women like Anna Shaw and 
Susan B. Anthony, not to some supreme effort alone, but to the 
unremitting self-sacrificing devotion of a lifetime. 

The simplicity of the writing brings vividly before the reader the real 
woman; it is Doctor Shaw telling the story as she might to a fireside 
group. The life is a very consistent one; in the child of four winning 


” 


the sailors on the voyage to America by her fearlessness, is foreshadowed 
the woman who was never daunted by difficulty or danger and always 
ready to try the new path, however rugged it might be. Superabundant 
strength has been a marked characteristic. A woman with less physical 
vitality could never have accomplished the work which she accomplished, 
in her pioneer home in Michigan, during her college and university 
courses, at the time of her pastorates on Cape Cod, and in the strenuous 
years since 1885. 
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Her mental vitality has been no less marked. The ability to con- 
centrate, to think rapidly, has enabled her to carry for years an 
extraordinary schedule of lectures and addresses and has made her a 
dreaded opponent. Keen wit and the gift of repartee have been strong 
elements in her success as a platform speaker, but added to these quali- 
ties has been a rare power of grasping a subject and of presenting it 
clearly and vividly. As the old sea captain on Cape Cod said of her ser- 
mons, one “knowed” where she “‘was a-comin’ out.”” Simple, natural, direct, 
in character as in speech and manner, a woman of force and initiative, 
never lacking in the courage of her convictions, with the gift of human 
sympathy and insight, and strong human affections; above all, with 
the power of absolute self-abnegation in her devotion to a great cause— 
that is the personality which Doctor Shaw unconsciously brings before 
us in this story of her life. 


Mary E. Woo. ey. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


A PROPHET OF THE NEW CRITICISM 


Social Studies in English Literature. By Laura Johnson Wylie. Vassar 
Semi-Centennial Series. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1916. 
$1.75 net. 


“Our critics,” says a recent review in the London “Nation,” “prefer 
persons to subjects, and they treat the authors about whom they write, 
as if they were so many Melchisedecs—‘without father, without mother, 
without descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of life.’ We 
are only just beginning to study men of letters with reference to their 
environment.” 

It is precisely this newer way of getting at literature in which Professor 
Wylie, as educators know, has been a pioneer. But her very achievements 
as a teacher have hitherto stood somewhat in the way of her more direct 
literary expression. In recent years she has given us a school edition 
of the “Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” considered the best in its class, 
and an excellent edition of “The Winter’s Tale” in the Tudor Shake- 
speare. Twenty years ago she put out a notable little book, “Studies in 
the Evolution of English Criticism,” which may fairly be said to have 
broken ground in new fields, and which may now be recognized as a 
worthy forerunner of the present volume. 

The title of this new book, “Social Studies in English Literature,” is 
in itself arresting, suggesting as it does the exact reverse of the Melchis- 
edec method, and its promise is but made more specific in the titles of 
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the four papers which constitute the book: “The English Essay: A 
Study in Literary Development”; “The England of George Crabbe”; 
“The Social Philosophy of Wordsworth’; “Shelley’s Democracy.” 

The first and longest of these papers, occupying almost half the book, 
is in form an historical study of the essay from Montaigne to Pater. In 
substance it is nothing less than a philosophic study of the nature of 
the “essay-temper” itself, and of the main currents which it has followed 
in England. The reader feels as he finishes, that after this he can dip 
in anywhere among the essayists and know very quickly whether he is in 
a main channel, an eddy, or a stillwater. Though the treatment makes 
very clear the futility of setting up boundaries and definitions for the 
poem, the essay, and the other protean vehicles of literary expression, yet 
it makes clear, too, the possibility of understanding something of the 
habits of mind that lie back of them. Nothing in the book is better than 
the way in which the author brings out the “dominance in every age of 
the prevailing attitude of mind over the most diverse forms of literature,” 
so that, for example, such anomalies as the essay-poems of Pope and the 
poem-essays of DeQuincey are more than classified—are explained. 

But along with this power of philosophic interpretation, the author 
shows in her treatment of individual writers an unusual range of sym- 
pathy and an unusual sensitiveness to spiritual values and spiritual affini- 
ties. I doubt whether anywhere in the same compass there can be found 
from a single pen such a series of literary appreciations. Writers as 
unlike as Montaigne and Bacon, Coleridge and Lamb, Dryden and Hunt 
and Hazlitt, are appraised with a sense for their flavor that is at once 
subtle, discriminating, and genial, and raises judgment to the higher 
levels of interpretation. 

The other three papers in the volume do for the poets they take up 
very much what the first paper does for the essayists: that is, they 
furnish the reader the social and philosophic setting necessary to a better 
understanding of the poets’ work. Moreover, they make him want to go 
back and reread his poets in the light of this fresh understanding. They 
make him realize that what he has been accustomed to set apart as 
“literature” is not really a thing apart from life, but one of its products, 
not to be understood without continual reference to it; that men of letters 
have been not Melchisedecs but social beings influenced by an intellectual 
inheritance and a social environment of infinite complexity. 

There is, however, nothing mechanistic about this theory. It does not 
underrate the unpredictable values of personality. The forlorn fisher-folk 
of the Suffolk coast gave the material and to some extent the stimulus, but 
it was Crabbe’s temperament that made them literature. The shepherd- 
farmers of Cumberland did not automatically produce a poet, but when 
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they met their poet they profoundly modified his work. It required more 
than the ferments of revolutionary thought to create a Shelley, but 
Shelley can never be understood without taking these and much else into 
account. 

This essay on Shelley, in some respects the most beautiful piece of 
work in the book, naturally invites comparison with Matthew Arnold’s— 
that curious production in which, ignoring vast regions of the poet's 
thought, he passes out to us, with almost jaunty satisfaction, his neat 
formula: “a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his 
Juminous wings in vain.” To those of us who have felt a trifle under- 
nourished by this formula, Professor Wylie’s essay offers meat and drink. 

Throughout the book, one is impressed with the writer’s sensitiveness to 
the manifold aspects of truth, and her scrupulous nicety in statement. 
She takes no short-cuts, she uses no head-lines. As might be expected, 
such a style does not lend itself to quotation. The thinking is so close that 
each sentence, like each paragraph, is a half-way house between what 
has gone before and what follows, so that to take it out of its connection 
changes its value. Going back to some favorite page, one is likely to 
find that its finer essence is dispersed through it, and seldom concentrated 
in any single phrase. Here and there, of course, one finds something that 
can be culled; for instance, the comment on the early reviewers, who, 
wii their “gentlemanly acceptance of the accepted,” their “timid con- 
servatism and provinciality of judgment, providing mediocrity with a for- 
mula for its inarticulate prejudices,” ‘‘turned the essay for a time into a 
superior sort of party-bludgeon.” Or again, this: “Human life as pre- 
sented in the poetry of the 18th century is still so remote from daily 
experience that it quickly recedes into the distance of decorative art.” 
One wishes that sentences like this one could be expanded into separate 
essays. 

The only fault of the book is the extreme compression of its style. It 
is a fault, if indeed it be one, not common nowadays. Most of us can— 
and do—fill volumes with the expression of a few minutes’ thinking. 
Professor Wylie has filled one volume with the thinking of years. 


EvisaBETH WoopsRIDGE. 
New Haven. 


RUSSIAN NOVELS IN NEW TRANSLATIONS 


The Millionaire. By Michael Artzibashef. Translated by Percy Pinker- 
ton; Breaking-Point. By Michael Artzibashef. B. W. Huebsch. 
New York. 1915. Oblomov. By Ivan Goncharov. Translated by 
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C. J. Hogarth. The Macmillan Co. New York. 1915. The Preci- 
pice. By Ivan Goncharov. Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 1915. 
A Hero of our Time. By M. Y. Lermontov. Translated by J. H. 
Wisdom and Marr Murray. A. A. Knopf. 1916. The Little Demon, 
By Feodor Sologub. Translated by John Cournos and Richard Alding- 
ton. Martin Secker. London. 1916. The Duel. By A. Kuprin. 
The Macmillan Co. 1916. My Childhood. By Maxim Gorky. The 
Century Co. New York. 1915. Taras Bulba. New Translation b, 
Isabel Hapgood. Knopf. 1916. The Death of Ivan Ilyitch and 
Other Stories. By Leo Tolstoy. New Translation by Constance 
Garnett. John Lane Co. New York. 1915. A Raw Youth. By 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance Garnett. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1916. Great Russia: Her Achievement and Promise. By 
Charles Sarolea. Knopf. 1916. Russian and Nomad: Tales of the 
Kirghiz Steppes. By E. Nelson Fell. Duffield §& Co. New York. 
1916. 


The kingdom of civilization must be taken by force: such is the modern 
paradox in art. Japan knocked at the doors of European society for a 
good many years without being admitted; but when she whipped Russia 
in a real war, the Christian nations of the West recognized her claims with 
profound respect. And now that Russia is an ally of England in bloody 
strife, a quite new and constantly increasing interest is shown by Anglo- 
Saxon people in Russian literature. Publishers compete with one another 
to have Russian novelists on their catalogues; and the young and enter- 
prising Mr. Alfred Knopf has practically identified his publishing house 
with Slavonic books. Nor can we withhold praise from the new “Russian 
Review,” which issued its first number in New York in 1916, and which 
gives to Americans an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with 
contemporary Russian thought in both art and politics. 

One of the youngest of the modern Russian novelists is Mikhail Artsy- 
bashev, born in 1878. He attained fully as much notoriety as reputation 
by “Sanin,” published in 1907, just after the failure of the revolution. 
His two obsessions—sex and death—have made him a sensational and 
unsavory figure; but despite his perversities and his exaggerations, 
Artsybashev is a man of genius. His philosophy of self-assertion—far 
more difficult to live up to than ascetic renunciation—is of course an 
indignant protest against the familiar Russian type of inaction, seen in 
the works of Turgenev, Goncharov, and Chekhov; it is also a protest 
against the Tolstoi doctrine of non-resistance, which seems to worry 
Artsybashev even more than it enrages him; but our novelist did not get 
his virus from Nietzsche. So far as it came from any philosopher, it 
came from Max Stirner, as the Russian frankly confesses. Indeed, if 
one, immediately after finishing “Sanin,” will read “The Ego and His 
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Own,” one will see that Sanin is a concrete illustration of Stirner’s 


impossible doctrine. Hence I regard Sanin as essentially a romantic 


hero. 

All contemporary Russian writers excel in the art of the short story; 
and the most powerful, as well as the most terrible of Artsybashev’s 
brevities is “Nina,” which closes the “Millionaire” volume. Twenty-three 
pages are sufficient for the author to produce a finished work of art that 
begins in laughter, and ends in horror so awful that no one should read it 
whose nerves are not under control. The long novel, “Breaking-Point” 
(German translation called “Am letzten Punkt’’) is so aggressively pes- 
simistic that its close reminds one of an Elizabethan tragedy of blood. 
Suicides become so common that the reader acquires a kind of languid 
sporting interest in the various methods of a self-starting exit from the 
planet. Were this all the interest, the novel would not be worth reading; 
but it is not all. It contains one great character, the short, fat physician; 
a character that no ordinary writer could by any possibility have pro- 
duced. The whole book is worth one’s time and attention in order to 
make the acquaintance of this man. Just now of course the Doctor is the 
favorite hero of modern American fiction; one really ought to compare 
the familiar best-seller type with this carefully elaborated Russian 
portrait. 

The two stories by Goncharov (1812-1891) have been submitted to a 
major operation by the translators, in which an enormous part of the 
original substance has been ruthlessly cut away. Nothing but the facti- 
tious interest aroused by the war would have led to the production of 
these English translations at this time; yet the author is literally a 
household word in Russia, and in the middle of the nineteenth century 
moved as an equal among such giants as Turgenev, Tolstoi, Dostoevski, 
Bielinski, and Herzen. The hero who gives his name to the book 
“Oblomov,” shares with Turgenev’s Rudin the honor of fixing for all time 
the Russian “type,” and no American who really wishes to understand 
Russian literature or Russian national character or Russian history in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries can afford to neglect this work. 
Oblomov and Rudin are so exactly the contrary of the Anglo-Saxon ideal 
man of action, that one must resolutely conquer a natural feeling of repug- 
nance in order even to understand them. And the leading male personage 
of “The Precipice” is the same irresolute dreamer, familiar to all students 
of Slavonic fiction and drama. After reading Artsybashev’s nerve- 
shattering tragedies, I cordially recommend Americans to read “The 
Precipice,” where the narrative flows lazily along like the great national 
river on whose banks the scenes are laid. And if we turn in impatient 
resentment from the “hero,” we find as we so often find in Russian novels 
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wonderful women, women of amazing fortitude and resolution. Tatiana 
and Vera have the strange charm that comes from a union of force and 
mystery. 

Lermontov, like the national poet Pushkin, was killed in a duel, 
Although only twenty-six when this melancholy event took place in 1841, 
he had produced a sufficient amount of true poetry to give him in his own 
country an imperishable name. He wrote only one work of prose fiction, 
“A Hero of our Time,” which has been translated into many languages, 
sometimes with the title “The Heart of a Russian.” This is not a unified 
work of art; it is a collection of sketches and tales, held together by the 
personality of a diarist. The interesting thing about this book is its 
gloomy romanticism; it was written under the all-powerful influence of 
Byron, who had so profound an effect on Pushkin. At times the Byronic 
pose is almost amusingly in evidence, amusingly, that is, in 1916. 

Sologub is just beginning to be known in England and America, largely 
through the efforts of John Cournos, to whom we owe some admirable 
translations of the short stories of Andreev. Sologub is a brilliant and 
original man, and I hope that all his work may eventually appear in an 
accessible form. His short stories are full of imagination, beauty, and 
charm—which will surprise those who are acquainted only with “The 
Little Demon.” If there were an international prize for the shortest of 
all short stories, Sologub would assuredly win it, for many of his stories 
occupy only half a page of print. Yet his genius appears, though in a 
disagreeable form, in the full-length novel before us. This is a strange 
story of original sin, in which the leading character is not meant to be 
a type but rather an illustration of the undoubted truth that every man 
and woman—no matter how noble—have within them natural tendencies 
to evil. Usually these are held in check, and occasionally conquered; in 
this novel the sombre results are shown where sin remains in control. As 
a teacher, I found another source of interest in this book; the devilish 
hero is a school-teacher, and the pictures of Russian schools with the 
relations existing between master and pupils are exotically attractive. 

Kuprin’s powerful military novel, “The Duel,’ was translated into 
English by W. F. Harvey, and published at London in 1907, with the 
poor title, “In Honour’s Name.” So far as I can see, this is the same 
translation, with minor alterations, so I do not fully understand why the 
name of the translator was omitted. This is a picture of garrison life so 
revolting that it is surprising the author was allowed to remain in Russia, 
especially as he was at one time an officer in the Russian army. Kuprin 
hates war as only a truly civilized man can hate it; and in this novel he 
attacks garrisons, officers, and military conscription with impressive force. 
Like almost all Russian realists, Kuprin has an imaginative and purely 
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idealistic side to his work; and it is my hope that the Macmillan Company 
will give us a uniform edition of his works. He is one of the leaders of 
contemporary Russian fiction. 

Gorki’s apologia has already attracted so much attention that it is 
necessary here merely to urge all readers of his novels and tales to study 
this volume and the one that has just followed it; his childhood was so 
different from that of most American children that one would not expect 
his art to resemble ours. These two passages are worth attention, and 
throw light on what to many Anglo-Saxons is inexplicable in Russian 
stories:—‘“Much later I realized that Russian people, because of the 
poverty and squalor of their lives, love to amuse themselves with sorrow— 
to play with it like children, and are seldom ashamed of being unhappy. 
Amidst their endless week-days, grief makes a holiday, and a fire is an 
amusement—a scratch is an ornament to an empty face.’ ‘As I remem- 
ber these oppressive horrors of our wild Russian life, I ask myself often 
whether it is worth while to speak of them. And then, with restored 
confidence, I answer myself—‘It is worth while because it is actual, vile 
fact, which has not died out, even in these days.’ . . . And there is 
another and more important reason impelling me to describe these horrors. 
Although they are so disgusting, although they oppress us and crush many 
beautiful souls to death, yet the Russian is still so healthy and young in 
heart that he can and does rise above them. For in this amazing life of 
ours not only does the animal side of our nature flourish and grow fat, 
but with this animalism there has grown up, triumphant in spite of it, 
bright, healthful, and creative—a type of humanity which inspires us to 
look forward to our regeneration, to the time when we shall all live peace- 
fully and humanely.” This last phrase is the only touch of optimism I 
can remember in the writings of Gorki. Is Saul also among the prophets? 

Tolstoi’s wonderful “Ivan Ilyitch’’ is here reproduced in a popular and 
beautifully printed edition, with the incomparable translation of Con- 
stance Garnett. Another volume, the seventh, is added to the fine 
Macmillan series of Dostoevski in ‘““A Raw Youth,” which now for the 
first time appears in English. It is certainly not one of its author’s best, 
but has pages that repay the labor of reading the whole. We all owe 
Isabel Hapgood a double debt of gratitude for her Gogol translations. 
In 1886 her version of “Taras Bulba” appeared, and now, with commend- 
able energy, she has completely revised the whole work, and written an 
historical introduction. If any reader has managed to progress in this 
review as far as this sentence, and if by any chance he has not yet read 
“Taras Bulba,” I can assure him that not only a most thrilling and wildly 
exciting story awaits his leisure, but one of the most splendid works in the 
history of romantic fiction. “Taras Bulba” has epical grandeur in lyrical 
length. 
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Among the enormous mass of works dealing with Russia for the benefit 
of English and American newspaper readers, I can recommend Professor 
Sarolea’s little book. It is full of information and vitality—but is marred 
by three faults—overwhelming partisan hatred of Germany, enormous 
egotism, and a love not merely of prophesying, but of triumphant refer- 
ences to his past successes in this clairvoyant art. These three defects 
make for exaggeration, so that some chapters have titles that sound like 
a comic opera. For example: “Russia stands for Democracy and Lib- 
erty,” “Russia as the Liberator of Oppressed Nationalities,” “Russia 
stands for Peace and Progress.” In these chapters Finland is given 
absent treatment. Yet with grotesque defects, this is an interesting and 
valuable book. 

Among the above works, I suspect many American readers will enjoy 
most a book on a practically unknown part of Russia, written by an 
American business man, Mr. Nelson Fell. ‘Russian and Nomad” is 
wholly delightful. It describes, with a moderation and candor that com- 
mand respect, the author’s experiences from day to day with Russian 
workmen. Mr. Fell had every opportunity to observe their social life in 
winter and summer, and his impressions are recorded with the sympathy 
of a born cosmopolitan, and with a quiet humor that is irresistible. His 
descriptions of food and table manners would make a mummy laugh, and 
yet there is nowhere a trace of the typical American humor of exaggera- 
tion. This is an ideal book to read aloud in a select company of friends. 
The illustrations are illuminating, and we note with interest the bits con- 
tributed by the author’s daughter Marian Fell, who has earned the thanks 
of many students by her translations of the dramas of Chekhov. 


WituiamM Lyon Pue tps. 
Yale University. 


TWO VIEWS OF WORDSWORTH 


William Wordsworth: His Life, Works, and Influence. By George 
McLean Harper. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1916. 2 
volumes. $6.50 net. William Wordsworth: How to Know Him. By 
C. T. Winchester. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Indianapolis. 1916. 
$1.25, 


More books have already been written about Wordsworth than about 
any other nineteenth-century poet, with the possible exception of Byron. 
The biographies by the poet’s nephew and Professor Knight have been 
followed by the substantial volumes of Sneath, Rannie, and Legouis, 
and by essays and minor studies beyond number. Yet the object of 
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this voluminous analysis led a life the external events of which were 
markedly uneventful and the inner visions of which are told better in 


his poems than they can be told anywhere else. Our first impulse on 
seeing two new books about Wordsworth, one covering nearly a thousand 


pages, is to doubt the famous dictum that an author can never be written 
down except by himself. Examination, however, shows both of these 
new works to be interesting and useful, and one of them at least a very 
valuable addition to literary scholarship. 

What makes Wordsworth so profitable an object of study? It is not 
merely his rank. Keats and Shelley, who are hardly below him, have 
called forth nothing like as much printed comment. Neither is it the 
inability of admirers to understand his meaning in individual poems. 
These meanings have been fairly well understood for nearly a century. 
Neither is it the charm of his personality, which cannot compare for a 
moment with that of Scott. Certain elements of nobility he had; but 
they were, even in youth, of a hard, negative, and unattractive kind. 

The answer is to be found in Professor Nerper's opening chapter: 
“What biologists and chemists have done to reveal the wonders of the 
physical world, he did, in a measure, for the relations between man’s 
mind and the objects upon which the mind plays. This vast domain of 
perceptions and feelings he treated with something like the self-restraint, 
respect, and fidelity, with which men of science investigate the material 
universe.” This does not mean that the poet was plodding or unimag- 
inative, exactly the opposite. As Herschel sought for a new planet or 
Darwin for the origin of species, so Wordsworth in tireless enthusiasm 
and inspired persistency sought out in the field of poetical moods and 
perceptions the truth that “shall make you free.” A careful study of 
his life, his writings, his variant readings, is a laboratory course in 
poetry and philosophy, crowded with experiments as to what can be 
done and what cannot. His failures are something more than mere 
sources of amusement; they are experiments locating an aesthetic bound- 
ary which they have overstepped. Keats, Tennyson, and Milton, no 
doubt, are safer models for young poets; but no author in the English 
language has done more to discover new possibilities and map out the 
exact geography of enduring limitations in the field of poetry. 

Professor Harper has devoted ten years to his book, and the time has 
been well spent. Not only has he gathered a considerable amount of 
material; but, what is much more rare in American scholarship, he has 
thoroughly digested it. The life of the great poet is traced chrono- 
logically in connection with his productive work, his changes of belief, 
and the accompanying changes in national life and local environment. 
The work is both comprehensive and thoroughly readable. It is also 
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eminently just. The truth as to occasional pettiness, egoism, and incon- 
sistency is impartially presented; yet back of that we are always made 
to feel the presence of an intellect powerful and inspired. Timely 
emphasis is laid on the fact that Wordsworth as a man has been judged 
too much by the remarks and theories of his age, when inspiration and 
enthusiasm had declined. 

The reader of this book is forced to certain conclusions, towards which 
we had long been tending, and most of which are definitely drawn by 
the author. The first is the many-sidedness of the man who was long 
supposed to have only one narrow vein. There are ways in which his 
work derives from the eighteenth century, against which he was con- 
sidered a rebel; in other ways it points forward to the inductive and 
experimental methods of modern thought. In some respects it is both 
English and insular; in others it derives from the literature and thought 
of France and Germany. The complete “Poetical Works” is a focal 
point, towards which many tendencies converge, and from which many 
radiate. In the second place, Wordsworth did not belong to the con- 
temporary wave of “romanticism.” Professor Beers made this declaration 
fifteen years ago, and the truth of it is becoming more and more recog- 
nized. Professor Harper justly emphasizes Wordsworth’s keen interest 
in contemporary political movements; he might have emphasized more 
than he did the poet’s aloofness and deliberate, intentional insulation 
from most contemporary literary movements. Wordsworth was in cer- 
tain ways a realist, a classicist, or a mystic; only incidentally and at 
rare intervals a romanticist. 

At the same time, while readers have generally over-emphasized 
Wordsworth’s kinship to his contemporary writers, they have under- 
estimated his responsiveness to contemporary criticism. His early 
“Descriptive Sketches” were attacked for their ornate language; and 
the author immediately turned from language that was ornate to language 
that was ultra-simple. “The Lyrical Ballads” were ridiculed for their 
childlike simplicity; and for years afterward the poet’s revision of these 
and following poems was in the direction of less simple diction. The 
poems between 1798 and 1807 were criticised for their interest in humble 
life; and the later Wordsworth turned from humble characters to write 
of kings and queens in “Laodamia” and “Dion.” He was told that 
“The Excursion” would “never do,” and he dropped his plan of writ- 
ing two sister poems to “The Excursion.” The Pope-Bowles controversy 
increased the prestige of Pope after 1820; and Wordsworth late in life 
made frequent use of a modified Pope couplet, which he had almost never 
used when younger. Wordsworth’s attitude towards his critics was like 
that of the biblical elder son who said, “I go not, sir’—and went. Pro- 
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fessor Harper’s admirable work shows us the great poet as a provincial 
Milton, more rugged, more tactless, more often lapsing in good taste, 
as is always true of provincial minds, yet with that profound originality 
and abundant leisure to develop his own thoughts in right of which the 
provincial mind often triumphs over the cosmopolitan. 

Professor Winchester’s book, though well supplied with scholarly 
material, is written primarily for the general reader and must be judged 
by its power to make Wordsworth interest that amiable heretic. It is 
the work of a veteran whose resources are so large that he no longer 


feels compelled to scrutinize them carefully, and it has the resulting 
virtues and defects. There are a few bad slips in fact or proof-reading, 
as when Amos Cottle instead of his brother Joseph is made the publisher 
of “The Lyrical Ballads,” and when “Vaudracour and Julia” is turned 
into two poems by an ingenious misprint of the title. Occasionally, also, 


for criticism we have those popular half-truths which are the chief 
enemies of men like Wordsworth, Blake, and Browning. In general, 
however, the book is well written, reveals good pedagogical sense, and 
has a pleasant aroma about it from years of sympathetic companionship. 
Its criticism is usually sound and at times markedly penetrating. It 
should increase the number of Wordsworth’s appreciative readers. 


Freperick E,. Pierce. 
Yale University. 


THE EARLIEST EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 


A Census of Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto, 1594-1709. By Henrietta 
C. Bartlett and Alfred W. Pollard. Yale University Press. New 
Haven. 1916. $7.50 net. 


The high standard of external form in book-making set up by the 
Elizabethan Club in its publication of “Common Conditions,’ is fully 
maintained in this volume issued under its auspices by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. The “Census of Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto” is a hand- 
some folio, beautifully printed, with broad margins which have here use 
as well as beauty, since the collector and bibliographer will need them 
to note the changes of ownership of the volumes listed in the text. 

It might be rashly supposed that a descriptive list of extant quartos, 
with notes as to their successive owners, would have but a limited 
interest; would serve chiefly as a guide to scholars in collating texts 
and as a handbook for collectors. But the Introduction illumines the 
dull facts of the catalogue, and gives an excellent object lesson as to the 
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importance of exact bibliography. Much light is thrown on the history 
and vogue of books through intelligent study of the editions published 
and the number of copies surviving; and the determination of such texts 
as those of Shakespeare’s plays has not yet received all the advantage 
obtainable from such investigation as is made possible by the information 
contained in the present volume. 

Previous to the publication of the First Folio in 1623, forty-four 
separate editions of sixteen different plays by Shakespeare had appeared 
in quarto. It may be that to this number one or two others should be 
added of which no example is extant. Of the forty-four, two surviv: 
in unique copies, the first edition of “Titus Andronicus,” discovered 
in Sweden in 1905 and now owned by Mr. Folger of New York City, 
and the third edition of “Richard II,’ owned by Mr. W. A. White of 
Brooklyn. The commonest first editions are those of “The Merchant 
of Veriice” and the second part of “Henry IV,” both of 1600, of which 
seventeen copies of each survive; and the commonest quarto of all is the 
third edition of “Henry V,” of which thirty copies can be traced. 
At the time of the publication of these volumes, the Stationers’ Company 
limited the size of an edition to 1,200, and Mr. Pollard inclines to believe 
that this limit must usually have been approached. On this basis it 
would appear that on the average only one copy in 120 has survived— 
a fact which makes us hesitate to accept his argument that the difference 
in the number of extant copies is due to differences in contemporary 
vogue, the more popular plays having been thumbed out of existence. 
Without disputing the bibliographical principle that the chances of sur- 
vival are in inverse ratio to cheapness, the size of the edition, and 
popularity—for undoubtedly all these tend to careless handling—we 
doubt whether a difference of six or eight in the number surviving out of 
1,200 is sufficient basis for the ingenious conclusions here drawn. 

With Mr. Pollard’s contention as to the textual value of the good 
first quartos, on the other hand, we are in hearty sympathy. It is 
singular bow hard dies the reverence for the text of the First Folio 
even in the case of those plays in which the printers of the collected 
edition manifestly used a quarto as copy. His modified regard for later 
quartos before 16238, as chiefly useful for explaining variant readings in 


the Folio, and his views on the worthlessness of quartos after 1623 are 
equally sound. Both here and in his “Shakespeare Folios and Quartos”’ 
Mr. Pollard has done excellent service in calling in question the ancient 
slander according to which all quartos had their origin in the theft of 
a playhouse copy, and in reducing the number of “surreptitious” quartos 
to those whose nature justifies the epithet. It is to be desired, however, 
that he would give us an explanation of the state of the text of the first 
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editions of “Richard III” and “King Lear,” which, though infinitely 
superior to the admittedly pirated quartos, vary from the later text with 
such amazing frequency and detail as to make the conclusion that they 


are based on shorthand reports almost imperative. 

American readers will naturally be interested in the division of these 
treasures between Great Britain and this country. American collecting 
began with Barton about 1834, and now after eighty years, more than 
half of the eight hundred and eighty-eight extant quartos dated before 
1709 are on this side of the Atlantic. The largest single collection is 
that of Mr. Henry E. Huntington of New York, who slightly surpasses 
the greatest English collection, that of the British Museum. Reckoning 
only quartos before 1623, and omitting duplicates, the following collec- 
tions are next most important in order: Bodleian; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. Folger; Elizabethan Club of Yale University; Mr. W. A. 
White; Boston Public Library; Edinburgh University. If duplicates 
be counted, Mr. Folger is ahead of the Bodleian. So much for our 
respective opportunities. We refrain from a comparison of the extent 
to which we are availing ourselves of them, reminding ourselves only of 
the part of the American editor, Miss Bartlett, in compiling this volume, 


and of the Elizabethan Club in publishing it. 
W. A. Nerzson. 


Harvard University. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA 


India and its Faiths. By James Bissett Pratt. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1915. $4.00 net. 


This is a volume whose author’s point of view is different from that of 
most writers on the religious life and thought of India. Professor Pratt 
writes ‘“‘not as a Sanskritist, nor as a missionary, nor yet as a convert to 
an Oriental cult,” but as a psychologist of religion. His interest centres 
“on existing conditions, on present-day ideas and their significance, and 
on the method used by the different communities of India for religious 
education and religious reform.’ He ventured upon an exceedingly diffi- 
cult task. India is a land of “aged fierce enigmas” and “strangling 
problems,” a field which, like a typical Bombay street scene, “grows the 
more complex the more one’s familiarity with it increases.” Neverthe- 
less, he has done his work with the utmost sympathy and skill and given 
us a book of most unusual value for its style, accuracy, and comprehen- 
siveness. As a psychological and practical interpretation it stands 
somewhat alone. 
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It is evident that the author has not relied unduly on “four possible 
sources of information which he who would understand the religions of 
India should regard with caution,’—namely, “the native himself,” “those 
European writers who seek to give an ultra-‘sympathetic’ picture of 
India,” ‘‘a certain type (now happily decreasing) of earnest but narrow- 
minded missionary,’ and “the superficial tourist or the non-missionary 
European resident of India.” He collected his data “from observation 
and from conversation with all sorts of people,” and subjected it all to 
a discriminating criticism made possible by his historical and psycho- 
logical ability. His conversation was carried on in English, at times 
through an interpreter. Such a method, also, must be used “with 
caution,’ for it is extremely difficult to understand a people without 
knowing their language; and in any case, conclusions should not be 
drawn by the investigator from answers to leading questions. 

Believing that “the greatest of all obstacles in the way of a just 
appreciation of a strange religion is to be found in the matter of wor- 
ship,” and, no doubt, for the reason that Hinduism deserves the most 
attention, Dr. Pratt begins the body of his book with a discussion of 
Hindu worship. Thence he leads the reader skilfully and with character- 
istic fairness through the devious ways of Hinduism. “Hinduism is not 
one religion like Christianity, Islam, or even Judaism; but correctly 
speaking it is a compendium of many creeds and cults, all united in a 
common culture and common end-ideal.” Indeed, the term “creed” must 
be used cautiously, for the Hindu has “never conceived of religion as 
being in any way identical with creed.” Absence of creed allows the 
system to be peculiarly indefinite and to possess an abnormal power of 
acquisitiveness. A Hindu himself says, “To-day Hinduism is an 
agglomeration of everything under heaven, from the acutest philosophy 
to the most barbarous fetish worship; all shades of the highest ideals 
coupled with the most degrading practices are enfolded within its all- 
embracing creeds.’ The only direct definition upon which the author 
ventures is that Hinduism is “the accepted manner of life of those born 
within certain castes and families in India.” The India census officials 
arrive at a classification of Hindus practically by a process of elimina- 
tion. Professor Pratt observes with great discrimination that the Hindu 
religion is not made up of “the Hindu views of the Gods, Philosophy, 
and Fate.” It is more animistic than speculative, more practical than 
metaphysical and theological. ‘At the roadside shrine,” and among the 
villages—for ninety per cent of the people of India are villagers—‘‘one 
sees the religion of the people better than in the pomp of the great 
processions,” or in the cities which are few and not typically Indian. 
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Mohammedanism in India seems to be somewhat inadequately treated. 
The discussion lacks a little the intimacy and realism which marked the 
discussion of Hinduism. Only twenty-five pages are devoted to the faith 
of 65,000,000 Indian Mohammedans, and this in contrast with twenty 
pages to 100,000 Parsees, and three chapters to Buddhism, a negligible 
quantity in India proper. It may be said, however, that Buddhism is 
interesting historically and for its present dominant place in Burma and 
Ceylon, and that the Parsees are the most advanced of all the Indian 
peoples in wealth, education, and social standing. Dr. Pratt shows the 
comparative simplicity of Mohammedanism. The “theology” of Islam 
may indeed be “as simple as its architecture and its worship”; yet we 
find the system of Islam on the whole highly complex, especially in the 
multiplicity of sects which greatly outnumber the traditional seventy-three 
and have doctrinal variety as wide as the poles. 

The chapter on Christian missions in India is eminently sane, and 
while Dr. Pratt has “no axe to grind,” he affords the reader a scholarly 
and unprejudiced justification for the attempt to Christianize India. The 
book closes with an eloquent presentation of India as a land whose peoples 
may rightly instruct the West in many needful ways. Among the “few 
things which the efficient and sagacious ‘up-to-date’ West could afford 
to imitate from the simple, quiet, antiquated East” are the beliefs that 
life does not consist in mere abundance of things, that drunkenness is 
indecent, the social evil a shame, that all life is sacred and religion is 


man’s chief concern. 
JoHN CriarK ARCHER. 


Yale University. 


SUBCONSCIOUS DETERMINANTS OF BEHAVIOR 


The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics. By Edwin B. Holt. Henry 
Holt & Company. New York. 1915. $1.25 net. 


At the name of Freud almost any psychologist will either bristle with 
unconcealed hostility, deprecatingly shrug his shoulder, or speak with 
such enthusiasm that one cannot choose but hear. None can read Freud 
with indifference, and few have been able to judge his theories with 
poise and discrimination. For Freud’s psychology, emphasizing as it 
does the subconscious motives that determine the more explicitly con- 
scious interplay of our overt thoughts and acts—a determination unsus- 
pected in our naive faith that we know why we do thus and so—offers 
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a downright challenge to popular psychological belief as well as to much 
of academic psychological teaching. This little book by Professor Holt 
of Harvard should therefore be welcome to both professional and ama- 
teur. It offers a clear and balanced survey of Freud’s main doctrines 
and brings out in an unusually illuminating way certain of their con- 
crete implications for everyday living. 

Professor Holt emphasizes, as the essence of Freud’s psychology, his 
doctrine of the ‘‘wish.” Taken in its broadest sense, this term involves 
not only our overtly formulated wishes, but all the funded impulses, 
desires, propensities, tendencies, purposes, and the like, that constitute 
the more or less latent but always constant sources of our daily behavior. 
Surely, as the general doctrine implies, most of our waking life is devoted 
to the fulfilling of such wishes, whether they be trivial or important, 
briefly passing or permanently embedded in our graver ambitions and 
insistent aims. ‘The wish, then, in the broad sense indicated, is the 
dynamic and determining element of our activity. But, says Freud, 
some wishes are mutually compatible and form in the course of time 
our permanent character, or personality; these we gladly acknowledge 
and their interests we seek explicitly to further. Other wishes are 
incompatible and cannot consistently be fulfilled if the main personality 
is to remain dominant. Hence conflict arises between such wishes and 
the more permanent personality—sometimes only at rare intervals, some- 
times daily and even hourly. Now, most of these incompatible wishes 
are actually repugnant to the central personality, more or less gravely 
so according to the soundness of its moral temper. As a result of the 
conflict between it and them, the unacceptable wishes become disowned 
and suppressed. This process of suppression, or submergence, may pro- 
ceed to a greater or a less degree, in strict accord with the degree of 
their repugnance to the main personality. Further, in proportion to the 
extent of this submergence the personality ceases to be aware of their 
existence; they become detached or dissociated from it, and people what 
may properly be called our sub-conscious life. The whole process 
described results, as will be seen, from the necessity of the main person- 
ality to maintain itself unvitiated and unperturbed by any insistent 
presence of repugnant and consequently thwarting tendencies. It is 
defense reaction of the personality. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the incompatible wishes need be explicitly recognized as such, nor 
that the resulting conflict and the eventual suppression be deliberately 
undertaken by the dominant personality. “Incompatibility,” “conflict,” 
“suppression,” are merely valid descriptive terms to characterize the 
mechanism by which tendencies at variance with the interests of the 
main personality do as a fact, whether intentionally or not, get dropped 
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into the subconscious where, so far as explicit consciousness is aware, 
they cease to trouble. 

But, admonishes Freud, the comfort and security of the main person- 
ality are only illusory. Suppression and submergence are only the 


beginning. For a submerged wish does not lose its dynamic character 
nor cease to influence our actions. Now, however, disowned and 
repressed, denied direct and accepted expression, it seeks and finds indi- 
rect and unsuspected outlet when the main personality (or “censor,” 
as Freud terms it) is off its guard. This it is that makes the Freudian 
psychology subversive of popular psychology and, as has been said, of 
much academic teaching. These deal mainly with explicit consciousness 
and find there the motives of our acts; Freud deals with our implicit 
or sub-consciousness and finds there the chief determinants of our 
behavior. In mental disease, in dreams, in absent-minded acts, in wit, 
in verbal slips, in forgetfulness, in our habitual daily actions—it is in 
these that submerged wishes find expression and fulfilment; for in such 
situations the “censor” is most off guard. In more subtle ways, too, 
they manifest their presence; they make it impossible to judge others’ 
motives aright; they lead us, self-deceivingly, to take unwarrantedly 
comfortable and complacent views of our own; they act, in short, as 
a disintegrating force at the very core of character—inhibiting its 
freedom, darkening its counsel, and determining, all the more potently 
because intangible, the very structure of our moral being. 

Such, in brief outline, is the Freudian doctrine of the “wish.” And 
such necessary brevity of statement may simply induce the wise reader 
merely to turn another page and sigh over the advent of one more 
picturesque but fantastic theory into the unwholesome company of many 
others that are offered to our jaded minds. I can only counter by 
referring you to the book itself. Professor Holt’s exposition of Freud, 
with its concrete illustration and his own equally important contribu- 
tion concerning the place of the Freudian wish in ethics, will alone make 
you feel the plausibility and perhaps the convincingness of the doctrine 
here inadequately sketched—a doctrine in its main features sound. 
Indeed, it has been slyly said that those who fail to find Freud con- 
vincing are prevented from so doing because of the submerged presence 
of some of the very phenomena on which the whole doctrine rests. 

The first chapter of the book is devoted mainly to an exposition of 
the Freudian theory. The third and the fourth chapters contain Pro- 
fessor Holt’s own interpretations of the ethical implications of the 
doctrine. For a first reading these chapters might best alone be read. 
In the second chapter and in the supplement, the author places Freud 
in a wider setting of realistic philosophy. While these chapters are the 
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most profound and original, they are not indispensable to the continuity 
of the purely Freudian discussion and may be well read after the others. 


Roswe.u P. Anairr. 
Yale University. 


RELIGION IN TERMS OF SCIENCE 


The Unfolding Universe. By Edgar L. Heermance. The Pilgrim Press. 
Boston. 1915. $1.50 net. 


This is a remarkable book to be written by a young clergyman, busily 
engaged in the self-sacrificing labors of a remote home-missionary parish. 
The author has, indeed, been very favorably known to the public inter- 
ested in theological literature by his work entitled “Democracy in the 
Church” published in 1906. But the present volume will come as a 
surprise to all save the most intimate acquaintances of the author because 
of the encyclopaedic reading involved. The reader is in reality made 
acquainted with all the most important advances of modern science in 
physics, biology, and the social sciences. In approaching his real prob- 
lem, which is philosophical, or more exactly theological, the author pre- 
sents a survey of the conclusions of evolutionary science in the physical 
realm, inorganic and organic, in the psychical including biological and 
sociological development, and finally in what he designates the spiritual 
realm. This ultimate division of the subject involves a condensed dis- 
cussion of the history, psychology, and philosophy of religion issuing in 
“the religious hypothesis” of a “cosmic mind” whose concern is with the 
perfecting of the individual through the evolution of a higher social 
order. The incompleteness of this work constitutes the challenge of the 
universe to the individual will and leads man to religion. 

The range of exposition is not only encyclopaedic, it is clear and 
accurate. The writer does not profess, of course, to speak as a first- 
hand authority in the various fields of research covered by his compre- 
hensive subject, but he draws from the best and most recent authorities, 
and makes his condensed report interesting as well as clear. It is the 
sort of book which should be of great value to the recent college graduate 
who desires to co-ordinate in some logical system the varied fruits of 
his study. It may be that such a reader will be led on from the author's 
survey to his conclusion, from physical law sovereign in the inorganic 
world, to the doctrine of a kingdom of God with which the volume closes. 
The logic is consistent though not always convincing. It may be also 
that the reader will feel a sense of disparity between the vast horizon 
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of the survey, and the relatively limited and uncertain inference. The 
final step is after all a leap of faith, and the question rises whether one 
need have been led so far afield before coming to the real issue. 

But it would be ungracious to criticise the presence of so much material 
which one is more than willing to read for its own sake. The book is 
worthy of a prominent place among the too infrequent modern attempts 
to state the case for religious conviction in terms of contemporary science. 
We bespeak for it attentive and appreciative reading. 


Bensamin W. Bacon. 
Yale University. 


AN APOSTLE OF JAPANESE CULTURE 


Buddhist Art in its Relation to Buddhist Ideals, with Special Reference 
to Buddhism in Japan. By M. Anesaki. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 1915. $6.00 net. 


The significance of Professor Anesaki’s sumptuous volume lies mainly 
in his own relationship both to his subject and to his American audience. 
Though intellectually a product of new Japan and in his youth a student 
of Spencer and the English agnostics, he found his way through German 
idealism to “appreciate more deeply than ever before the ideals of the 
Buddhist and the Christian religions.” A return after years of skepti- 
cism to the gods of his ancestors, not as divine images but as imaginings 
of the divine, associates him with Protestant votaries of the great achieve- 
ments of Christian iconography, whose sympathy with the spirit and 
art of the Middle Ages has no correlation to their creed. The author’s 
spiritual response to St. Francis, he tells us, involved in his case a re- 
awakening of devotion to Honen the pietist saint of Japanese Buddhism. 
In this instance, the mind of the solicitant, quickened by the aesthetic 
appeal of quattrocentist painting in Italy, discovers in the symbolism of 
early Renaissance art a way back to the faith of his own people. To 
put it thus is to state the case too crudely, for the author would probably 
deny active communion with the sects of Buddhism as practised in Japan 
to-day. The statement is, however, sufficiently accurate to bring out 


the fact of main importance—his appreciation of the meaning underlying 
its artistic forms and his readiness to accept that meaning as identical 
when it appears in Christian art. Professor Anesaki’s relationship to 
his American audience is, therefore, unique as an interpreter who 


embodies in his own person that inclusive syncretism which characterizes 
Buddhism. 
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Of the four lectures which constitute the text of this volume, the first 
carries the reader briefly through the primitive phases of Buddhism and 
the introduction of the religion into Japan. The subject bristles with 
controversial points, such as the degree of Hellenistic influence to be 
discerned in the T’ang period and the actual proportion of the Hinayana 
which may be credited to typical Japanese forms of the cult; but these 
the author rightly dismisses as pertaining rather to archaeology than 
to art history. In the second lecture, Amita worship and its beautiful 
expression in Tempyo art of the eighth century holds the author less 
than the innovations of its artistic inspiration might seem to demand; for 
the Japanese never again equalled the intensity of conviction or sincerity 
of expression found in this age. But his chief topic being a general 
survey of Japanese development through Buddhism, he passes the epoch 
which Fenollosa has so lovingly elaborated to a third lecture on the 
symbolic art of Shingon, the most illuminating in the book. The Shingon 
sect, founded by Kobo Daishi, gave the imported religion a national bent 
by incorporating the Shinto deities as various manifestations of Buddha 
and his attendants. To this period, then, are due most of the original 
contributions of Japan to religious art, and the solution of its intricate 
expression is nowhere more successfully attempted in English than in 
these pages. The concluding lecture follows the progress of art after 
the purification which came to a corrupted Buddhism with the spread 
of the reforming sects of the thirteenth century. Of these the Zen 
(Dhyana), much the most familiar to foreigners, is also the most impor- 
tant in determining the later direction of Japanese art. In its essence 
the least logical of all philosophies, the practice of Zen developed the 
individual and gave him the ability to enjoy as well as the strength to 
endure life. The sect is chiefly celebrated as that of military men and 
of Bushido, but its influence is seen in every item of Japanese culture. 
In its artistic expression the mind of Japan—never metaphysical by 
nature—found its way to the secularization of art by a curious series 
of steps leading from strict conventions to realism and even humor. 

Professor Anesaki’s residence in America has enabled us to recognize 
in him a true apostle of culture. The admirable temper and diction of 
his discourses are fittingly emphasized by the beauty and splendor of 
this volume, the abundant illustrations of which are mostly reproduced 
from the collection in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


F. W. WritiiaMs. 
Yale University. 








